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PREFACE 


In a land in which the people have as much to say about the 
functions which government shall perform as in ours, a knowl- 
edge of government is essential. A person need not understand 
the principles of the automobile, radio, or telephone in order to 
operate one; but he would not, in his ignorance, attempt to tell 
the automobile mechanic, the radio repairman, or the telephone 
lineman how to perform his work; likewise, one who has no 
understanding of our government is not qualified to tell those 
employed in the work of government how to perform their tasks 
nor what tasks they should undertake. The choice should be 
made between securing a knowledge of how our government 
functions and leaving government to those who know. The latter 
is fatal to a republican form of government; so the schools should 
prepare their students to perform their duties and assume their 
responsibilities as citizens by making them familiar with their 
government. 

It is out of this conviction that this book has developed. It 
began with the theory that students of agriculture, with whom 
one of the authors was working, needed, not only to understand 
how to operate farms, but also to have an understanding of the 
government under which they would live. In other words, he 
felt that a citizen should not be merely a workman, that, by the 
very nature of the government which affected him from every 
angle, a good farmer, mechanic, clerk, storekeeper, teacher, doc- 
tor, or housewife could not be a good citizen if he were ignorant 
of the contacts which the government made with him and of its 
contributions to his life. 

This view was readily accepted by his collaborators. All real- 
ized that it was helpful to understand the state and national con- 
stitutions and some of the laws; but they believed that the most 
essential and fundamental knowledge was that of the way in 
which our government touches our daily lives. Too many people 
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have the idea that government is something far off from us, that 
what is done in Indianapolis and Washington has little affect 
upon their private affairs, that it is “politics” and concerns only 
politicians. A study of government can have little vitality so 
long as this view is held; so this book concerns itself primarily 
with living with our government. 

When the student has understood the relations of his local, 
state, and national government to his own life and the life of his 
community, then he is ready for the more technical study of gov- 
ernment generally thought of as civics. The boy who has no first- 
hand knowledge of farming is greatly handicapped in the study 
of agriculture. A person who has an extremely limited vocabulary 
and who has done very little reading is greatly handicapped in 
the study of grammar, literature, and composition. A girl who 
has been brought up in primitive conditions would find the do- 
mestic science course in a modern high school extremely puz- 
zling. So a study of civics seems meaningless to a child who has 
no conception of the significance of his government in the life 
of himself and of his family, neighbors, community, state, and 
nation. It is this fundamental view which Living with Your Gov- 
‘ernment in Indiana is intended to give. 

The authors have chosen the narrative form of presentation in 
the hope of making the ideas concrete. The teacher and pupils 
should find in the events of their community instances which will 
further illustrate the workings of the government. This book 
will be a success only if, throughout the course, pupils will an- 
nounce day by day that they have discovered in local and state 
affairs specific instances in which government has functioned in 
the lives of people. If this shall result, there is no doubt that the 
children will grow up with a conception of government which 
will make them capable of true and high citizenship. 

It is valuable for the pupils to actually see the offices of as many 
officials as possible. Trips should be taken to the county court- 
house, either by classes or by individual students; to the city hall; 
to various institutions; and to the capitol. Parts of the story may 
profitably be dramatized for school entertainments, Parent- 
Teachers meetings, etc. Additional information should be se- 
cured whenever possible. 
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TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT 


THE TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE AND HIS ADVISORY BOARD 


“Mom,” said Tom Wilson, as he was eating supper a few nights 
before Thanksgiving, “our teacher asked us to bring something 
to school tomorrow for a basket to send to the Browns. She says 
they don’t have enough to eat to keep the children fit to do good 
school work. Can’t I take something? It seems awful not to 
have enough to eat.” 

“Sure!” replied Mrs. Wilson. ‘“We’ve got butter, and po- 
tatoes, and cornmeal. When are we going to butcher, pa?” she 
asked, turning to her husband. 

“T guess we'll have fresh meat before we run out of bacon, even 
if you do send half a side to Frank. I wouldn’t grudge it him if 
we did run out.” 

“Well, then,” Mrs. Wilson continued, “you can take half a side 
of bacon, some potatoes, and a pound of butter. Will that do?” 

“Gee, mom,” Tom exclaimed, “if all the school bring that 
much, the Browns’ll sure have enough to eat for a month. You 
know, I’ve been wondering, ever since the teacher told us about 
them, how they get enough to eat other times. Why, Hattie told 
me last week that her pa’d got a job cutting some locusts for fence 
posts and that he hadn’t had any other work for three months.” 

“No, poor Frank,’”’ Mr. Wilson replied, “he isn’t good for any- 
thing that calls for steady work any more. He was a right prom- 
ising youngster, too, when we went to school together. Used to 
be a good ball player and could shuck corn as well as any of us 
boys.” 

“What happened to him?” asked Tom as his father sat think- 
ing of the days of long ago. 

“Well, he used to be the best man in the township when it came 
to stacking hay. One hot day, he was up on a stack of alfalfa 
and keeled over. We didn’t know what to do with him—didn’t 
have Boy Scouts here then—and he’s never been good for much 
work since.” 

“Tt’s been a great blow to Kate, too,” Mrs. Wilson added. “She 
was always a worker, and at first she couldn’t understand why 
Frank couldn’t work. When she did, she tried her best to take 
his place as the breadwinner of the family; but a woman with 
three young children can’t find much time to farm. Hattie is 
getting old enough to help during the summer, and Kate’s been 
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getting a good business up on blackberry jelly that she makes 


when berries are on; but that doesn’t go far with her family of 


4 
five.” 
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“Not politics, Harriet; government,’ her husband replied. 


“But, mom, how do they get along?” Tom persisted. 
“You'll have to ask your pa that, Tom; that’s politics.” 
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“Well, Tom, you see, all this state’s divided up into townships. 
Every four years, two years after we vote for president, all the 
voters of this township elect a township trustee. We elect three 
other people to act with the trustee as an advisory board. They 
are elected every four years, too. 
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“One of the jobs of the township trustee is to look after the 
poor. When he finds that some one is in need, he studies the case 
and decides how much help should be given and what kind of 
help. You see, we don’t believe in this state that anyone ought 
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to starve; but we think they ought to do their part. Well, it’s 
never been hard to convince the trustees that Frank Brown de- 
serves help. We all know him; he’s lived here all his life. 
“Every month, the trustee gives Frank an order so that he can 
buy what he has to have. (See Figs. 2A and 2B.) Kate and Frank 
won’t take any help when they have been able to earn enough to 
get them through the month, but some of our poor are not like 
them and take all they can get. It’s pretty hard on the trustee, 
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who generally is fairly well off, to tell people that he can’t give 
them what they say they need; but he is elected to take care of 
us as well as of the poor.” 

“But how does the merchant get his money for what the 
Browns get?” Tom inquired. 

“Every month, the trustee sends the county auditor a Poor Re- 
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lief Claim (See Figs. 3A and 3B), which is made out by the 
merchant and signed by the trustee. This is the auditor’s order 
to pay the claim, and he sends a check to the merchant.” 
“That’s easy enough,” Tom said, “but where does the auditor 
get his money?” 
“Now, that’s a good question; but let’s wait a while for the 
answer. I’ve got to go to the grocery down at the Cross Roads, 
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ESTIMATE OF FUNDS TO BE RAISED 


FUNDS REQUIRED FOR EXPENSES Township Special Tuition Bond q 
August 1, present year, to December 31, of etisuing year Fund School Fund Fund 


1, Total Budget Estimate for Incoming Year___--.-..-_________- 


2. Necessary Expenditures to be made froin Appropriatious 
Unexpended July 31, of present year____-__...-....---_._____- 


3. Additional Appropriations to be made August 1, to Decem- 
Deo eOLsDLCSeN try cal eeiaeee seers eS Seis 


4, Outstanding Temporary Loans to be paid before Decem- 
ber 31, of present year, not included in Lines 2 or 3__________- 


E 
| ia 


5. Total Funds Required (Add Lines 1, 2, 3 and 4)____..-_...--___- 


FUNDS ON HAND AND TO BE RECEIVED FROM SOURCES 
OTHER THAN THE PROPOSED RATE OF TAX LEVY 


6. Actual Balance, July 31, present year___--...----..----..._.-_ 


7. Taxes to be Collected, present year (December Settlement) 


8. Misccllancous Revenue, other than from Tax Levy, to be 
reecived from August 1 of present year to December 31, of 
ensuing year. (Sce schedule in Trustee’s Office) 

(a) Special Taxes (See Schedules) ~--..-__-.-__---_.--_.___- 


f 9. Total Funds (Add Lines 6, 7, 8a and 8b)_.-..-.._.......-____- 


10, Net Amount to be raised for expenses to December 31, of 
SUSHINPR VCR reenter es onan eee ee eae 85 ee 


11, Operating Balance (Not in excess of Expense January 1, to 
June 30, Less Miscellancous Revenue for same Period)_______ 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TAXES COLLECTED AND TO BE COLLECTED 


(Tabulate below amount to be collected in current year and amounts collected in each of the previous three years) 


To Be 
FUNDS Collected Collected Collected Collected 


Taxpayers appearing shall have a right to be heard thereon. After the’ tax levies have been determined, and presented to the County 
Auditor not later than two days prior to the second Monday in September, and the levy fixed by the County Tax Adjustment Board, or 
on their failure so to do, by the County Auditor, ten or more taxpayers feeling themselves aggrieved by such levies, may appeal to the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners for further and final hearing thereon, by filing a petition with the County Auditor not later than October 
15, and the State Board will fix a date for hearing in this County. 
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and I’ll have to hurry to get there before it closes. Want to go 
along?” 

Tom looked questioningly at his mother. 

“Go ahead,” she said in answer. ‘You can get the wood in 
after you get back, and I can do the dishes alone for once.” 

Tom was silent during the drive, pondering over the case of 
the Browns. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed his father. ‘While I go in and get : 
the groceries, you might take a look at this paper posted on the | 
porch.” 

Tom looked at the paper. It was dated August 10 and was 
greasy from much handling. (See Figs. 4A and 4B.) 

“What is it?” Tom asked after he had helped put the groceries 
in the car and had begun the homeward trip. 

“What’s what?” his father asked. 

“The paper you told me to read.” 

“Oh, that. That helps to explain how the money is raised to 

take care of the Browns and the other poor of our township. 
Twenty days before the first of September, the trustee posted 
that paper there and in two other prominent places in the town- 
ship. He had figured out the expenses of running the township, 
including poor relief, and had figured out what the tax rate would 
have to be to pay that much money. Then, on the first Tuesday 
of September, the advisory board met and talked it over. If 
anyone thought the trustee wanted too much money for any 
purpose, he had a chance to come before the board and make 
his objection.” 

“Did anyone come? I’ve heard lots of people complaining 
about their taxes. I’d imagine that they’d complain where it 
might do some good.” | 

His father laughed. | 

“Everyone thinks that he can complain about the taxes and 
the weather. Ever hear what Mark Twain said about the 
weather? He said that everyone complained about it, but no one 
seemed to do anything about it. That’s the way most people are 
with the taxes; but, once in a while, someone comes. Henry 
Bream generally complains the first year a new trustee puts in an 
estimate of the amount of money needed. If he can bluff the new 
trustee and the rest of the advisory board, he comes back the 
next year; but everyone’s on to him now. 

“The advisory board goes over the trustee’s figures, and he has 
to answer their questions about every item. They can lower the 
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rate, but they can’t raise it. In that way, every person in the town- 
ship knows what he will be asked to pay to support the township; 
and nothing can be done in secret.” 

“But that wasn’t all for the poor,” Tom interrupted. “I saw 
several items that I didn’t understand.” 

“Oh,” his father replied, “taking care of the poor isn’t all the 
trustee does. Do you remember the quarrel between Henry 
Bream and Roger Swan?” :; 

“Tl say I do,” Tom laughed. ‘Herbert Swan couldn’t talk of 
anything else when school began. His father was going to law 
about it; he said that Henry Bream couldn’t shoot his cow be- 
cause there was a hole in Henry Bream’s part of the fence. I 
guess he just got cooled off, though.” 


rome 


GOOD FENCES 
MAKE GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 


Each keeps up 
the end of the 
fence to his right. 


FIG. 5 


“There’s a lot you youngsters never hear of. Roger was right. 
If Henry had kept his fence up, Swan’s cows wouldn’t have got 
in his corn.” 

“But the fence was between the two farms. Why was it Mr. 
Bream’s business to keep the fence up?” 

“Well, you see,” his father explained, ‘‘the fence belongs as 
much to one farm as to the other, because it’s on the line. The 
law says that, if the farmers come to their line and face each 
other, the end of the fence to each one’s right is the side he must 
keep up. That prevents many an argument.” 

“Oh, and Mr. Swan’s cows got in from the north end of the 
farm?” 
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“That’s right, Tom; and that’s Mr. Bream’s end of the fence.” 

“Then Mr. Swan did go to court?” 

“No, that’s part of the trustee’s business. Mr. Swan sent word 
to the trustee by his hired hand; so Joe drove over to Henry’s. It 
wasn’t long before they sent over to Swan’s, and the three of 
them talked the thing over. Henry promised to pay Roger sixty 
dollars for his cow and agreed to put up a good fence as soon 
as he sold his corn.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t?” Tom inquired. 

“Then Joe will have the fence put in and add the cost to 
Henry’s tax bill. Henry would have lost out in a suit to make him 
pay for the cow, too.” 

“Well, I never knew that politics had anything to do with our 
everyday affairs,” Tom remarked as he drove into the garage. 

“Not politics, Tom,” his father replied, “government. We need 
politics, too.” 


MAN’S BEST FRIEND 


A good dog is a boy's best 
companion, but a bad dog can 
be shown no mercy. 


FIG. 6 


The next evening, Tom burst into the house in great excitment. 

“Sim Hobart says six of their sheep were killed last night!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Dogs?” his mother questioned. 

Tom nodded. 

“Whose?” his father asked. 

“Herbert’s,’ Tom admitted glumly. “Now we can’t go coon 
hunting. His dad says Herbert’ll have to kill it.” 

“Too bad, Tom,” his father replied; ‘‘but that’s all that can be 
done. Once a dog gets to be a sheep chaser, he’ll chase sheep all 
his life. Roger will see that no sheep-killer stays on his farm.” 

“Will he have to pay Mr. Hobart for his sheep? That’ll wreck 
his plans to build a new bent to his barn.” 
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“No, the trustee pays for that.” 

“The trustee?” Tom asked in wonderment. ‘Why should the 
trustee pay for it?” 

“Well, when the trustee is assessing property for taxes, he asks 
everyone if he has any dogs. If he has a dog or dogs, the trus- 
tee collects not less than a dollar for a male dog and three dol- 
lars for a female dog. (See Fig. 7.) If the owner has more 
than one dog, an additional charge of not less than five dollars 
is charged. Each January, the county commissioners decide if 
the dog tax shall be more than those sums, which must be the 
same throughout the county. This money is put into a special 
fund as insurance against damage done to live stock by dogs. 


DOG TAX REPORT 


sesceeeeseseeeees LOWNShiIp 


FULTS 8 Sn Se oe ce en Auditor 
i A S SNE SES. pcb, es County, Indiana: 


In compliance with Section 3 of an Act regulating the 


taxing of dogs and for the protection of sheep, cattle, etc., 


approved March 6, 1897, 1 submit the following: DOG TAX REPORT 
The dog tax enables the 
I have collected on account of male dogs for trustee to repay losses 
from dogs that destroy 
the year 19.......... etsy Soe “a ral me eee a farm animals. This is one 
of the many ways in 
On account of female dogs, - - = = ®ovccccceecssecee which citizens’ property is 

protected. 


All of which I have turned over to 
CF oa Guth EE eS aia 21 Aa i ee , Trustee of 


SSC ASS A oe Township, in aforesaid 


County and State, for which I hold his receipt. 


WITNESS my hand, this........ Rahs Ra i Ad Roba sas day 


Township Assessor 


FIG: 7 


“If a man raises dogs to sell, he doesn’t pay a local tax on 
them but pays directly to the. state. For fifteen dollars, he may 
keep up to fifteen dogs; if he has more, he must pay twenty-five 
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Form No. 1. 1938. Prescribed by State Tax Commissioners 


SCHEDULE OF PERSONAL PROPERTY | Notre ost 


IT IS PROVIDED BY LAW THAT THIS STATEMENT MUST BE MADE UNDER OATH 


OP... ceckecn ae! DL eee 
ecsstnceeseh OWSHID, » Address Nov issih ee Street, 
Corporation 
eR acct A | SIA R.. F: Di No.23..4;:. -cAeinc 2 Poll. oOccupationses. 
Name’ of: Hushand..2..5 434 ee ee Name of Wife.......... 
_.MIARION COUNTY, INDIANA, ON THE FIRST DAY OF MARCH. 1938 
Did you hold deed for real estate at this address on March 1, 1938?........0.... 2... Addie Lot Nossa 
(Property being purchased on contract is not considered ownership.) 
Value of additional improvements made since March Ist, 1937 2. ..........cccceccccccscceecescescesecsceecess seeeeeney seve vases ceatees 


Where are such improvements located?....... .......... -ccauaandsseueed obs aete ee Re ee 2 the ee ee 


SCHEDULE OF INTANGIBLE PERSONAL PROPERTY 
IT IS PROVIDED BY LAW THAT THIS STATEMENT MUST BE MADE UNDER OATH 


Do you own or control] any taxable intangibles? Answer “yes” or ‘M07)..........0.0 c000 ccceeeeeeeeesee ceeeees 


If vou have not paid your intangible tax, do not execute the following oath. 


OATH 


STATE OF INDIANA,.......... MARION COUNTY, ss: 

I, the undersigned, being duly sworn on oath say that the amount of all taxes due on all the taxable in- 
tangibles owned or controlled by me and imposed by Jaw have been fully paid by me, by the affixing and can- 
cellation of stamps in the amount and the manner provided by said act and/or the payment thereof to the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners and that I have otherwise fully complied with all the provisions of the law. 


(Signed). 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this................2..2000....0000002--- addy olsen u Santee Loe 


BY ch enie PeR ee  e h. cle pa ee 


If the taxpayer has heretofore omitted listing his intangibles for taxation and they ure now taxed, they are not subject 
to any tax or penalty by reason of such omission prior to February 28. 1933. Sec. 32, Chap. 81, Acts 1933. 


The taxable intangibles include promissory notes, stocks in foreign corporations, bonds, debentures, final judgments, cer- 
tificates and/or other evidences of indebtedness excepting deposits in banks, brokerage and/or other trading accounts with brok- 
ers, all accounts arising out of transactions involving deposits or loans of money, excepting in banks or trust companies, all 
instruments, however termed, with interest coupons or in registered form known generally as corporate securities, written in- 
struments evidencing and/or securing a debt, including mortgages, chattel mortgages, bills of sale, conditional sale contracts, 
written contracts for the payment of money, excepting contracts for personal service and/or for manufacturing or processing 
merchandise, certificates or other instruments evidencing an interest in property and/or rights whether held in trust or other- 
wise for the benefit of the holders, judgments for alimony of one thousand dollars or more and deposits in Postal Savings Banks. 


No instrument securing the payment of any debt shall be admitted to record in this state until all taxes then due have 
been paid on account of the intangible so secured by such instrument. Sec. 29, Chap. 81, Acts 1933. 


No intangible in respect of and by which the tax imposed by this act is measured, shall be valid or enforceable, nor 
shall the same be sold, assigned, transferred, renewed, removed, consigned, mailed or shipped unless and unti] all taxes and 
penalties accrued on account thereof shall have been paid. Any sale, renewal or assignment of any such intangibles on ac- 
count of and by which the taxes imposed by this act are measured have not been paid shal] be null and void. Sec, 30, Chap. 81, 


Acts 1938. 
FIG. 8A 
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Valuation | Valuation | Valuation 


PERSONAL PROPERTY—CHATTELS No. byParty |by Township] by County 
: under oath Assessor Assessor 
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8. | Boats, (steam, sail, motor, wharf, canal, barges and others) not registered____- ee ie ie) ie. rent 
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10. | Building materials (lumber, brick, tile, stone, cement, lime and other material 
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17. | Farm implements, equip., ete. (not including tractors) carried from page 4, list 2-}| ss |_| |_| ae = ee had 
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22. | Gasoline and bulk oil plants (fill out supplementary) 
eee DINE (ieee ante ean ee eeete Sones Senta Neg fee arena eee ee | | ee ee | = 
(LOD HORE ee oe Sl aS eee ee ee ee oe eS SS eee ee 
23. | Grains and seeds, on hand or in storage, incl. Gov. sealed_------_----__--------.. wee [eee ee Pe a (eee ae nee 
(ha ES C6 US Ch SS 23 ts ee ee ee A ae | Rees ae ee ee el ee 
Ue COGS ESF TECHS oo a) dis a, Se i es ge call pies al ord Pica cad fin cid wrod | pik 
PCCD MUUSHGISNO tgeecabantee aan 2 ko _ 26 = oe ne dees susacuaccasheswosccacas peel fe) fe A Bc te ee al ken ch fl ee | 
IMEI Dea Sm DUSUCISIO Lyset cet eres ok cach own ee saknisacececccencce ace Fassel ieace ye beth Pad HL ol fast fe Lyk seat sd 
(2) QUAYS (OUSGHS (idle sue Ao 8g ee Se ee ee een ae ee eres oa | a ee eat eM cal Pl peel Od (at (S fen (a 
hh Sui [DEUS Ep b= see a he sap GS a a el nee a Se eae Linco sal oatd Raa Lael eee Pe | ee |e eee ee 
SRum OV AD CHT SAD US CIS IO teere mete sent ie oe en ech aoa nate aes esac as | ee peek doef ee fed Lear Feel hc Ba [Dred eel fo tee 
USO UCL ONES dS epee ee ee oe ee ee ee eam vac | ee ee) ee eS 
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Ie Valuation | Valuation Valuation 
PERSONAL PROPERTY—CHATTELS—Continued No. aa yt by County 


under aa yt Assessor 


i) AMOUNT BROUGHT FORWARD FROM PAGE 22nsee cnc ce en eee | eee ee Lem 
33.1 Machinery, Equipment and. Tools). -.<. 3.2 soe eee ae 
34. | Mepts, ‘fresh and cured, pounds of.~-.-.52+~---s-cenccassune-o cst eee eee et eee hee 
) 35. | Merchandise 
(a) Stock of poods..22 22 -- sec F cee mee nee ee: | Ce | ee | feed 
‘ (b) Goods and materials held on consignment_...-.--.------------------------| | |___ ed 
i ke) Raw materials =. s20 se. one eee eee a ee | ee ae ee 
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(a) Projecting and Sound Equipment natcba car enccumesens Soon e eee eee see | eee eee Lewes 
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DOENUTSEL VUStOCK 22 ae esac poe onan so nk see ne eee ea eee sae ee ee ee ee | ee ee eS 
| 40. | Office Equipment 
(a) Adding machines, calculators, ete..----------------------------------------| ——|-_|_ a 
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AVS Oils, all kinds, gallons of (including mint)--cssscsssecsass see sesso tee eae eee peed beat ew. 
42. | Pawnbrokers, property pledged and held as pawnbroker____.-.------------------ piel ince feaadt fo! 
43. | Potatoes, apples, onions, etc, on hand, bushels of___._-_--------.--------___--__. SD || 
| S4MieeOulLry<dOZenS O01 cae kee sos ee a ee Pee ee ee eee eee eres el ee 
40 MIPETOAUCEY cess wate secs scdaaa cet oo en see, a Sn eo wet) Poe ee 
} 46. | Scales for weighing (not including retail store seales)_-__-__-_.-_--_____________ Pte | per oben eee 
47. | Signs billboards, electric, Neon gas, et¢....---.--.-------------------------------- ae ap al 
48. | Surgical instruments, dental tools, X-ray machines, ete.._----.-------.----.-.---_|__| a ee fa 
a9 sure Tentsand Awningsies. sas. sce ccscen bonnet ece reenter. ee | ee ee: | a ea 
50. | Threshing machines, combines and hay balers._........_.__---...-..._-__-_______]|__| Ny tale 
Sie |timber. logs. ties: mine props etc? .---. 9 eee os. oe eee ee | Seen ae 
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. 58. | Miscellaneous property not listed clsewhere on this sheet__--._.........--___.__] __|__ |__| bas 
| 


INTERROGATORIES 9 = en 
1. Were you on re first day of March of the present beet Sxtcuters SauiaSior, Sot tet hag eeslence, receiver, agent, 


Have: you filed’ ‘schedules: covering Same 2? serssceeciarsercccectacscceascoccreseesecaceesszsstienomtinevene ee aeeee chee ene 


2. Does your wife, or any member of your family, or anyone living with you, own any personal property subject to taxation? 
Af ‘answered “‘yes,"yatate ew if ecccecccgctec peti cctesanee eter rete ca tric eee sea seta fae RE oe 


ror 


Have schedules been filed covering same? 
3. Are you engaged in manufacturing, merchandising or brokerage business? Answer “yes” or “no” 


If answered “yes” you are required to file a “Supplementary Information” or “Domestic Corporation” statement 


4. If answer to interrogatory 3 is “yes” give date of last InVEMtOry ooo... ccc ceccececccecssesssseoseeseneee shesnecsedse ies Brosecruts 
5. Did you pay any gross income tax to the State of Indiana with respect to your gross income Stor the pressinte aici ake 


OATH : 

2 

STATE OF INDIANA, MARION COUNTY 
| cron eR eee rin pat nnirry ea eet Gy eeareere eee eh , being duly sworn, on oath say that the statements contained in this report, Il: 


including the supplemental schedules on the fourth page, are a full, true and complete list of all property held or belonging to me 
and subject to taxation under the laws of this state, and that I have valued said property at its true cash value, by which I 
mean the ees selling price, being the price which could be obtained for said property at private sale, and not at forced or 
auction sale 


(Signed )iaiovst rece vatraceun aeatet eset gees ot 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
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LIST NO. 1 LIS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS, ETC. LIST NO. 3 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS THIS LIST MUST BE ITEMIZED Noseeen ene FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
THIS LIST MUST BE ITEMIZED Tractors must not be included in this list but should 


Total No. Rooms Furnished 


_ 53. . 1 193 (Retail Stores and Shops Only) 
be entered under No. 53 ne Do not list office equipment here—see Item No. 40. 


Valuation | Valuation by THIS LIST MUST BE ITEMIZED 


Valuation by No. Items by Party ‘Towusbip é 
‘hpaiomse under oath Assessor ASSESSMENT LIST 
OF ; 


Valuation 
by Party 
under oath 


Items by Party 
under oath 
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.. .-| Paiutings, costing $50 or more SE AICS CTY Cr eet erc eee riaeeen mega oa.t aaa be ate oe Females. eens tsscseceernerie 
Taina’ war RM anureisprendera ; DEMAND RECEIPT WHEN DOG T’AX IS PAID Meat slicers 
a He al ee ee eas Bee eee Beek Pochette Miche Lae ae th fe SRE ALE AEs PS ed ot 
r : a .--.--] Refrigeration systems, Ice 
og WA OR ey aan ae a ea eat (eds ------]| Milking machines --...-._------- |.--.\--.- Residence machines 

-+e---] Other Musical Instruments _.....]....|..-.|--.--]_... [ee eng ------]| Mowers... .---...-.-.---------- Refrigerated boxes 

PADRE ORENtMi tee see ose oe eh fy eh (spo aes wane sf Suiky break: DIOWS c-cc.cesa- tse eddelewenanl tos suckle wey ihe ercaterede eg Ti Aa TED EE COCO ECE Restaurant equip. (except 

.-| All other Rugs : H a=<70-| Lractor, plows). 4.150154 21.5 << Gf ee escrito aa lhe Where did you live last year? kitchen) ------.-.-.-.-.--- 

ae 5 Pie ee sci cla ; Soda fountain and fixtures_..... 


oxanol FOtato digger&:..- 260... ses eed Cee ee sy) beeen! See ed eee 


Btoves yy MeAtINng fo <-acacegcedanelcce t “€ Leas ae 
od Pa Ur: Geese Smee, cee eee Se Sn, eS eT UT ma Rigen, c")  Pebtiadilneaesniin hesveee ode acOay ar age cz aage pacmice es oe aie w ema cer SLT ck cee ame ay ---| Soda Fountain Equipment ---...]. 


acel EEOY SAKOR BNO Pill, TAKES. co ccs leases aeenlodesoolacesasccl deans 


BP) OWN eins hatonae Stpans ivaaes nage Pre Cees ee 
mina ieett A cattt ' = ---| Tables. chairs, stools ...-.....-- 
All Household Goods not [| ; | | J! 4  °} «=<. WIG \EOUCTS, NG CHITIDRCTONS cc) ee feces, ceelcon | coonoos. ao ’ y Eh 
entered above .. ..... ...... Canhacd. een ee eee Cee Seed fall ina : Did you own real estate by warranty deed in this ......]| Tube cashier or conveyor syst 
ee r JENS ob vac ty eh calabber face So oe) Pee Se eee . . ‘ 
Lane Toh trans ata ane i taxing unit on March Ist” 298 | wan. cassette ee ee Oe 
TENG woes ee ad gh a caa=| SUBIR MCUGTCNS ema nohan ite en nocieee | tee Peal eee ; an i ” On NO” 
et erty Answer “Yes” or “No”...... pacers ......| Wall fixtures. mirrors, ete... - 
cies=| LOCK teeders (Portablel coe. 25- |. aclesea|saec-| on |e cfecneee If Vecteert db if yeh in full 
real estate Ils owne wite, give her name 1 u woos Wall’ ehelvinge 02+ sto. - on) oe 
RECOMMENDED DEPRECIATION SCHEDULE  ——...... Waterihoaters: ics cote ee cs =| peal el ate. y g n all shelving 
The following General Standards and Guides are provided as an Photo shop, fixtwres and equip.- 
aid in establishing uniformity in Personal Property Assessments for Water tanks und troughs--.....]-—.}_.-.|.....]._. on Td te Oe ee, Rk. fee: ie . 
Household Goods : : --.-.-| All other implements not listed or ig a ...--| All other furnfture and fixtures 
To determine the fair cash value from the March Ist replacement ROO VaR Gas matne re re ace helo UE Seni —_— not lated above..-.....-......- 
cost (new) deduct depreciation for age and usage as follows: a aa ee SS 
30% first year; 10% for each of next three (3) years; 5% for each Carry Tctal to Page 2, Carry no He Page 2. 
of next four (4) years, the final valuation to be not less than 200% Tends NOW AT ic 2.5, ee Gabe ese, OS aoe S| (nie Item No. 19 .. ..-..--.-..-. 
of the March Ist replacement cost (new), and in no case less than ee ————————————— eee 


what the property would bring at a voluntary sale, 
Household assessments average about 40% of original cost. 

' Household assessments averaye about 10% of value of house and 

jot, 


FIG. 8D 
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dollars. These dogs must either be kept fastened up in a pen or 
lot or be chained at all times except when they are with an at- 
tendant. Game and conservation inspectors must be permitted 
to examine them at any time.” 

“Does the township trustee make the assessments for taxes? 
I thought there was an assessor.” 


“There used to be a township assessor; but, since 1935, that 
office has been combined with that of the trustee wherever a 
township has fewer than 5,000 people. He goes from house to 
house, and he and the taxpayer make out a schedule of personal 
property. (See Figs. 8A, 8B, 8C, 8D.) Everything of value in 
the house and on the farm is listed at a value that the trustee 
thinks fair or at a value set by the state tax board. All auto- 
mobiles of the same make, model, and age are taxed the same 
throughout the state. The live stock is assessed as good, fair, 
and poor, each class being assessed the same throughout the 
county.” 

“Suppose the taxpayer thinks that it isn’t fair?” 

“Then he has a chance to make a complaint. He can complain 
to the county assessor. If he still thinks that he is being treated 
unjustly, he may complain to the county board of review, which 
is made up of the county auditor, the county assessor, the county 
treasurer, and two persons appointed by the circuit judge. You 
See, no one can have taxes piled up on him in this state until he 
has had a fair chance to have his say about it. Of course, he may 
not get what he wants; but he has a chance to present his case. 
That’s more than people can do in some countries.” 


“How do we happen to have a trustee? Is that fixed in the 
state constitution?” 

“No, the state legislature, the general assembly, created that 
office. It set forth the trustee’s duties and may change them when- 
ever it wishes. Perhaps you have heard people arguing that the 
office should be done away with. Well, the legislature can do 
that if it wishes.”’ 

“Well, I begin to see how the trustee can tell what the tax 
rate will be. I wondered about that last night. He just divides 
the amount of money he has to have by the value of the property 
he has assessed” 

“That’s right.” 

“What else does the township trustee do?” Tom inquired. 

“Well, that’s a big question. You see, we really have three 
kinds of townships. The congressional townships were laid out 
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FIG. 9 —_—— Ci | Township Line 
Congressional Township Line 


Section Line 


when the Northwest Territory was surveyed under the Ordinance 
of 1787. Each township is six miles square, and so contains 
thirty-six square miles. Each township is numbered, and each 
square mile in it is numbered. (See Fig. 9.) About the only use 
for these townships is to identify farms, etc., when they are sold 
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and taxed. Aside from this, these townships are almost unim- 
portant.” 

“There is one thing, though, that is important about these town- 
ships. The sixteenth section (square mile) in each congressional 
township was set aside for school purposes. In most cases, the 
land has been sold; and this money is used to help support the 
schools. Only the interest can be used. This money is known as 
the Congressional School Fund, and the county auditor distributes 
the interest on it to the township trustees twice each calendar 
year. 

“Then there is the civil township. This is the township which 
is governed by the trustee and his advisory board as it affects the 
ordinary affairs of the people. Poor relief, taxes, disputes over 
fences, and the repair of ditches are the affairs which concern 
the civil township.” 

“What ditches are those, pa?” 


DRAINAGE 
DITCH 


Like roads, 
ditches serve 
many people; so 
they must be 
under public 
control. Such 
aids call for co- 
operation and 
make _ govern- 
ment necessary. 


FIG. 10 


“Well, we don’t have them here; but, in some parts of the state, 
ditches have to be dug to drain the land. They have to cross 
property lines and roads, just like highways. It wouldn’t do to 
allow John Jones to refuse to let Bill Smith drain his land through 
Jones’ farm; so the ditches are public property. Everyone who 
benefits from them was taxed to pay for them, and they have to 
be kept up. Mud and sand fill them up, and brushwood grows on 
the bank and makes it hard to get to them. The trustee divides 
the work of caring for the ditches among the landowners who 
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are served by the ditch. One farmer begins at the highest end 
of the ditch. When he is done, the next farmer begins repairs; and 
so it goes until the ditch empties into a stream. They cut weeds 
and brush, throw out the soil that has washed into the ditches, 
and do whatever else is needed to put the ditches into first-class 
condition.” 

“What happens if a farmer won’t clean his share?” 

“The trustee hires someone to do it then and charges it on the 
tax bill of the farmer.” 

‘And, since he has to pay his taxes, the trustee always 
collects?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But what is the other kind of township that we have?” 

“Well, Tom, that’s the one that really means more to us than 
the others. That’s the one that means a great deal to you too, 
the school township.” 

“How does it differ from the others?” 

“The civil township and the school township were laid out by 
the county commissioners and do not often agree with the con- 
gressional township. The school township is the same in extent 
as the civil township; but it is treated as a separate unit, although 
it is under the same control.” 

“So that’s why Mr. Hendricks was at the schoolhouse the other 
day.” 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised. Joe’s right on the job. We’re lucky 
to have a township trustee who is interested in the real welfare 
of the schools. Some townships have trustees who haven’t gone 
through the eighth grade, but Joe graduated from Purdue and 
used to teach agriculture before he started the canning factory.” 

“From what you told me, pa,” Tom grinned, “it isn’t luck when 
a township has a poor trustee. You said that the voters elected 
the trustee. Seems to me that, when everyone in the township 
knows him, it’s the voters’ fault when they elect someone not fit 
for the job.” 

“I was just wondering if you’d see that,” his father replied, 
pleased at the remark. 

“Read the paper yet, Tom?” his father asked him a few nights 
later as he was getting out his arithmetic to study. 


eyes Why?” 
“See anything about the schools?” 
SINGS) 


“Thought not. Well, here’s something in the legal notices that 
will interest you.” (See Fig. 11.) 
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“I never read that part of the paper,’ Tom explained. 

“Lots of other people don’t either. Then they complain because 
things are done without their knowing it.” 

“Why is this in the paper? Is it a law?” 

“Well, you see, the trustee can’t spend money just as he pleases, 
any more than he can set any tax rate that he pleases. The ad- 
visory board looks over the recommendations of the trustee and 
decides upon the expenditures. When school supplies are needed, 
the trustee asks for bids. If the amount will be over $500, adver- 
tisements asking for bids must be inserted in two newspapers.” 


LEGAL NOTICES 


NOTICE OF LETTING OF CONTRACT 
Lo Complete Construction of School 
Building at Clarks Hill, Indiana, 
Notice is hereby given that the un- 
dersigned trustee of Lauramie_ school 
township Tippecanoe county, state of 
Indiana, will, at the gymnasium in 
Clarks Hill, Indiana, in said township, 
county and state, on Saturday, June 
29, 1935, until 10:00 o’clock a. m., re- 
ceive sealed bids for the completion 
of the construction of the school bulild- 
ing in Clarks Hill, Indiana, in accord- 


ance with the plans and specifications 
prepared by Walter Scholer, architect, 
of Lafayette, Indiana, and at said time, 
a -he Bee a at wag gE os “eek 
of said township, wi open a bids 
received. LEGAL NOTICE 

Bids will be received fonene complete 
construction of the unfinished portion rps . 
of said school building including the The public is kept informed about all 
eenene) ee ee Ad LS and actions which add to taxation. This is 
eating, wiring an ghting fixtures. . A A 

The estimated cost of the completion the basis of our liberties. 
of said building is $25,000.00. 

Plans and specifications are on file 
at the office of the trustee, Fred T.° 
Wright, Clarks Hill, Indiana; at the 
office of the state board of accounts, 
Indianapolis, Indiana: at the county 
auditors office in the court house, in 
the city of Lafayette, Indiana, and at 
the office of the architect, Walter 
Scholer, 1114 State street, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

All bids filed- shall be sealed and 
accompanied by certified check and 
made out on proper forms as _ stated 
in the specifications. . 

The said advisory ‘board is emplow- 
ered by law to reject any and ot bids. 

FRED T. WRIGHT. 
Trustee of Lauramie School Township, 

Tippecanoe .County, Indiana. 

6-3-10-17 


FIG. 11 


“Why two?” inquired Tom. 

“There are generally a Democratic and a Republican news- 
paper in each county, and the advertisement must appear in each 
so that everyone will have a chance to see it. Most people read 
only their own party paper.” 

“Does the trustee decide what bidder will get the contract?” 

“No, the advisory board decides that. Usually the lowest bid- 
der gets the contract; but, if his quality is questionable or if he 
doesn’t seem a reliable party, the contract may go to someone 
else. The board lets the contract.” 

“What other contracts does the board let?” 
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“The advisory board acts as a finance board for the township. 
Twenty days before the third Monday in February of each odd 
year, the secretary of the board sends by registered mail to the 
banks of the county a notice that the board will consider pro- 
posals for depositing its funds. (See Fig. 12.) If we had any 
banks in this township, he would notify only them. He has to 
keep the register receipts to prove that he mailed the notices 
on time. 

“Then, on the third Monday in February of every odd year, the 
bids are opened. The board decides where the township shall de- 
posit its money and decides how much may be deposited in any 
one bank. Of course, all of it may be put in one bank; or it may be 
put in several banks. The trustee can’t put more into a bank than 
| the board has decided.” 
| “Why is that?” Tom queried. 
| “Banks have not always been safe, and the policy has been to 


Notice for Proposals for Deposit of Public Funds 


Notice is Hereby Given, That the Board of Finance of.......0.........oooccceeeccceccceceeeeceeee Township, 
Sete teers es ................. county, Indiana, will, between.the hours of........... Mo andes: ..2s:, M. 
mrithe @an.....: AE QUTC Lge gee SN a a raed Ppp 


in the above-named Township, County, and State, receive written proposals from banks and trust 
companies, subject of examination by the State of Indiana, or by the United States, and having 
their place of business in this State, for the receipt of the maximum amount of public funds on de- 
posit, as provided for in an act of the General Assembly of Indiana, entitled “An Act concerning 
public funds, their deposit and safe-keeping, and the collection of interest thereon; creating boards 
of finance and defining their powers, duties, and procedure, prescribing punishment for violations; 
prescribing when said act shall take effect and repealing laws in conflict,” approved March 9, 1907, 
and being Chapter 222 of the Acts of 1907, page 391, and as amended by the Acts of 1909. Said 
funds to be deposited consist of the public funds of the aforesaid Township, County, and State. All 
proposals, personal and surety company bonds, must be executed according to official forms pre- 
pared under provision of the above statute. Personal or surety company bonds, or collateral bonds 
as surety, must be filed within five days after notice that an award has been made, and before a 
deposit uf any public funds, under said award, shall be made. 


The Board of Finance PS ihe, a RE ote Ss Township, 
SN ech Fe. NR eee oterreh Same County, Indiana. 


EV er ere ee ee ee the Pe ia een ee Secretary 


NOTE:—This notice must be sent by Registered Mail to the several Banks and Trust Companies, within 
twenty (20) days before the first Monday in January, and the register receipt filed with the records of the 
Board of Finance. (See Page 437, Acts of 1909.) 

CAUTION:—The Post Office Department does not give Register Receipts unless specially asked to do so. 


FIG. 12 
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divide the deposits so that, if one bank failed, the township 
would still have money. Now that bank deposits are insured, 
there won’t be so much danger. The money is needed for the 
trustee’s salary, the salaries of the advisory board, office rent, 


LOG SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Education was received even in such schools. The will to learn is more important than equipment. 
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office expense, and clerical help if the law allows it. Some of it 
is needed for building line fences, repairing ditches, etc. Most 
of the money, though, is needed for the schools.” 

“I’ve heard all my life about free schools,” Tom remarked. “I 
never thought what that meant before. I guess they’re not really 
free if we have to pay taxes for them.” 


FIG. 15 A MODERN SCHOOL 


Our forefathers left us the heritage of good schools. We owe them the right use of them. 


“No, schools cost money; but it’s a mighty good investment. 
They are free only in the sense that every child can go, whether 
his father can pay for it or not. Even Frank Brown’s children 
can go to school and get a good education through high school. 
The township has to help support Frank’s family, and I pay taxes; 
but it’s just as important for his children to be educated as for 
you to get schooling.” 

“Gee, I never looked at it like that.” 

“And, if you children throw chalk around the room and whittle 
up your desks, your parents have to pay for it, just the same as 
if you threw food away or carved up one of our chairs here at 
home.” 

“111 be more careful, pa,’ Tom answered, blushing guiltily. 
“Does it take much money for the schools?” 
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“Well, first of all, there’s the building. We used to have a lot 
of one-room school buildings in Indiana. Some of them were 
not much to look at, but around here most of them were good 
brick buildings. We’ve always been proud of our schools here. 
A few years ago, though, we began to see that we could have 
better schools if several schools were put together. That’s how 


A MODERN SCHOOL 


Learning is made 
easy here. Do not for- 
get, however, that the 
old-time school  chal- 
lenges you to use your 
opportunities. 


FIG. 16 


you happen to be going to a four-room school. Of course, we 
wanted a building that we wouldn’t be ashamed of. That school 
cost $28,000. The advertisement I showed you is for the com- 
pletion of the school over in the other corner of the township. 
The cost of completing it is estimated at $25,000. They built 
one section four years ago. When they get this completed, we 
won’t have a one-room school in the township. 


“Then there’s the teacher. We have four grade teachers in 
your school. The law says that they must be paid at least $800 
for a term of at least eight months. Each teacher signs a contract 
with the trustee so that both teacher and trustee will know what is 
required of them.” (See Figs. 17A and 17B.) 


TEACHER'S CONTRACT 


(Official Form for School City or School Town or Township Teachers) 


Sar EORE ) Nut ERA Cor ES Es Ey VES EOIN If eegeesae chsects cosh Aevcekrsskotesc¥tvosavsstdssvecoandusbavel ovsesesenacivensedecevas School City or School Town or Township, 
PIPE ov irat ctuycavesysvuneaaasan.cop- Coun Indiana sleneinatLer Caled sem PLOY CY AI) Ca crusecashedesinwaecssnetas torts cas:cadusutoducsckvaezsemcessivouscoeosetacaccenesdessctteds 
AmrenChner WHO Holds” a...,......csccsvscrssesans PY AC SR INCOMSO MISO GUase aa tives veray <rottaervaussrTalors srcmerteane wee Diesen oeaes , by the Indiana State 
Department of Education and whose success grade@ Of.......ccccccceccseeeeeee DETRCENE WAS: [SSUCH Picae seca eicttooma atsrkantdeeascees 7 29 5 


WITNESSETH:—That in consideration of the agreements hereinafter contained said teacher agrees to teach in the 
Public Schools of said School City or School Town or Township in such building, room, and such grade or grades as shall 


be designated by such employer, for the school term of............ Riloea eae. MOMS  COMIMENEIMSs ON. - CNC .cacccscsucserestasssereietecreec veecetes 
mM east cacy sede ynnstivavs tows sahnsisones Ra 8 ee Said teacher agrees faithfully to perform all the duties of a teacher in 


said school; to use only such text books as are prescribed by said employer in accordance with the law, and to observe 
all rules and regulations of the properly constituted school authorities; to attend and participate in the exercises of each 
institute or other teachers’ meetings that may be appointed for the teachers of said school corporation; to use and keep 
accurately all registers and blanks placed in h........ hands by said employer and to make a complete and accurate report 
at the close of the school term and to make all other reports required of h.......... by said employer, the Superintendent, or 
the laws of Indiana; to exercise due diligence in the preservation of all school property committed to h.......... care, and to 
turn the same over to the employer or his representative, at the close of the term of school, in as good condition as when 
received, damage and wear by use excepted. 

The employer agrees to keep the school building in good repair, to furnish the necessary fuel, furniture, apparatus, 
books, and blanks, and such other appliances as may be necessary, for the systematic and proper conduct of said school, 
and to provide such janitor help as may be necessary properly to care for said school and its premises. 


Pree PIECING YVOIOr ITEILeT Ta ST CCS. Lor PE We CLC 12 figs vast cseissaseu's cos gos deeaParvesdacuchs owes cadacexs<oc0ededsseecnssute thle ccv'ns'cea'sectvyas oeseievsdeesQlecaseceuaraesece for 
services as teacher, superintendent, principal, supervisor, of said school Corporation the SUM Of ceccccccccccsccecssssccesccseccersesersceecesese 
PIII sna an ct cs ca csstncidarvasessficvasctcisdessusassenssvssosapaacsiycovesacans dollars for the school year Of ..........:c....c:00s0000-se0ese-MONthS, said sum 
PAYEE LCW DG EAI orcccce cs an vkscscescedit once Brisceas equal payments (Semi-monthly) (Monthly) during said school (calendar) year. 


Said employer further agrees to pay said teacher five dollars for attendance at each full day’s session of the teachers’ 
Meetings, which may be held in accord with Acts of 1929, Chapter 187. 

All teachers new to the service shall fill out the prescribed record form of application for membership in the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund at the time of signing their contracts; and all teachers coming under said law, whether 
‘a. beginning teacher, a former member of the Retirement Fund, or one who has elected to take advantage of said law, 
"hereby consent that the employer shall deduct from the employee’s salary one-fourth of the assessment accruing to the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund at the end of the second, the fourth, the sixth, and the eighth months of the 
school year. The employer shall issue a receipt for each assessment so'deducted in accord with Acts of 1929, Chapter 102. 


See GeH SUV eEDALCICSN NCPOLO. that 1D CASE TG, Al Gi2.2....scezisccdeccticssccavecceasvovecesssccasdecssavisesduccbevavencisassscieceduvevecsesvaatere should be 
dismissed from said school by said employer, or their successors in office, for incompetency, cruelty, gross immorality, 
neglect of business, or violation of any of the stipulations of this contract, or in case h.......... license should be revoked 
by the State Board of Education ........ he shall not be entitled to any compensation after notice of dismissal, or notice of 
annulment of license. 


It is further agreed by the contracting parties that in case the school is closed during the school year by order of the 
School Trustees, or by order of the Health Authorities, or if through no fault of the teacher the school cannot be continued 
in session, the said teacher shall receive h.......... regular payments during the time the school is so closed, except the said 
employer may close the schools not exceeding two weeks for Christmas holidays without paying the said teacher, pro- 
vided that the Christmas holiday vacation shall not be counted to shorten the length of the school term. 


It is further agreed by the contracting parties that all the provisions of the Teacher Tenure law approved March 8, 
1927 as amended in 1933 and all acts supplementary thereto shall. be in full force and effect in this contract. 

In case this form is used for AN INDEFINITE CONTRACT the following spaces shall be used for the annual insertion 
of length of school term, date of commencing of school term and the salary as per salary schedule or salary agreed upon. 


For the school term of lor the school term commencing on the Annual Salary 
DEES 0 Be ee Months AEE ORO cele cor rcp inh ESE E DO ety a Oe Zim 0) IRE ns ae on bo nen ere eee 6 Beene eae Sip RBar ee 
ESS 2 05 Months Peet ee Bae Mes ec cae ates erence MC LAY WO Lot cis davecseve oe eoe ie SeeL hacked Sivienereceevectdaee eras 
Se Te reseaactroserecoMLONICINS © wasecocelayensvavesvcrstasecasssescencssarcnasve GAS SOP resco tier Ce i haan Qavsasigictereateentercnvaeeasere 
og ROCEER noc Bec: e ee Months Rea sce MRSA en Ge Mo platnce Pacey etesucce'ssts AW pO liehscncuuens svceve eatineser tear D cree sates Dis ie caxecsseccnanceeeareacors 
SRO MERM ESS ney GS Zour > iossanncersdsvaecs Months andes Pebestuast shi -conrepisbstexshovas est wins exCLAY UO kaa satusashes «chtseperanperdeeoonl GueNrsatuas Sasso devpancncsabivessckeecensi 
PN retys eset Ti caNasvcviesesciuvessseoes Months NORE Nene -ciraaoee sua ead doyentaeess ov eked eULELY, AO Ledotitesnssketraccustoceasaaetrsl tusecijrend SD ocseeiciee deaths cevtxtotrceeere 

mbisecontractis executed in duplicate (triplicate for school relief units) this.c.cc...:.cccscscccscccsscsssssssecsresscssassacvonsessdesensscasuerecoesees 
“Eo TE cS ee Ree A Pert and each party has a copy thereof. 


See ee eee eres terescasasrewsscvsssnsstneserestenssnunsssssssesesensesesesssesasssecssessesssesess® = = = =§-_ «= gg tee Rete e eee nn en et eeennetensccer sans nanecenssscncccsseeseesesesescasseesesccsensscseeseeeeee 


Teacher 
NOTES:— 


1. This is the official contract form prepared by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction according to Section 6966, Burns’ R. S, 1926. 
z. A contract to teach in the public schools is not valid unless it is in writing. 


Full authority is given a Trustee to substitute the words “principal,” “supervisor,” or “superintendent,” for the word “teacher,” in the 
event the contract should be so made. 


A teacher’s contract, according to Chapter 91 of the Acts of 1921, must stipulate the date of the beginning of the school term, the number 
of months of the school term, the total salary for the school year, and the number of salary payments. 
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TEACHER'S REPORT 


TO SCHOOL BOARD OR TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE 


1. Total number of pupils enrolled during the year 193... .in: 


ELEMENTARY 


First Grade - - - Or che we Lee Fifth Grade - - ©. | | iesteaseeeees 
Second Grade - - - 3 Sixth Grade - = ~ - | pebeeoeeeee 
Third Grade - - - Le Ane : Seventh Grade - - = “eee ee 
Fourth Grade - - - Eighth Grade - - -\ pee 


HIGH SCHOOL 


First Year - - a ea: SR, Third Year - - =| OO eae 
Second Year - - - - : Fourth Year - - - + Faeroe 
Total number of pupils enrolled in all Elementary and High Schools for the year So See 
2, Total number of pupils enrolled during the year 193..... 
White - zim “ange We Nano White) - ea ee Ae ees 
Males Females Total -) Soe 
Colored - BRR ASPs : Colored a a@-— aeee 


3. Average daily attendance of all children in the schools: 


White - Eiy Eee 
General Average —= 9ee--e-- 
Colored a ee eee 
4, Average daily absence ofall children in the schools: 
White - Syl ee ae 
General Average -_ .........--- 
Colored a eee 
5. Number of ¢graduates from the ‘Common Branches": 
White = 2 Ie A ee ( White - mL} pee Rasa 
Males } Females Total.) s¢ >) Ses 
Colored OP Me eae Colored Siw Seay ee. Sa 
6. Number of graduates from High School: 
hice =) Ee hee White 2k =F gage? ee 
Males - Females Total = - 4. eee 
| Colored - Ae) eee Colored - Bh ae eee 


7. Inventory of Apparatus and Supplies onhand. (Furnishlistof Library Books on separate sheet.) 


8. Recommended List of Materials and Supplies needed: 


NOTES: 1—To find the average daily attendance: Divide the total number of days attended by all 
pupils, by the number of days school was in session. 

2—To find the average daily absence: Divide the total number of days of absence by all 
FIG. 17B pupils, by the number of days school was in session. 
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“But that’s only $100 a month, pa. I thought teachers got big 
salaries.” 

“A great many other people think that they do, Tom; but a 
teacher has to go to a college or normal school for four years 
before he can teach. Teachers who began before 1937 could 
teach after attending only two years. A great many teachers got 
out the additional two years in summer school, which took up all 
that they could save during the winter. Actually, they get less 
than $85 a month.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You forget that, while teachers may be paid only $800 a year 
for an eight months’ school, they have to live twelve months a 
year.” 

“Some more arithmetic, eh? That reminds me that I must 
study mine, but I want to know more about this. I’m just begin- 
ning to see that I’m throwing away money when I don’t get my 
lessons.” 

‘Did you hear about Gus Marley?” asked Tom at the table the 
next evening. 

“No. What’s happened?” asked his mother. 

“He’s sold his farm and expects to move to California. He 
wants to go in with his brother, who has a garage out there.” 

“But he’s under contract to run the school bus,” Mr. Wilson 
commented. 

“That’s what I wanted to ask you about, pa,” replied Tom. “He 
told the children this morning that Mr. Hendricks had let him 
off. What has the trustee to do with it? I thought that Gus was 
in business for himself, just like any other bus business.” 

“No, we’re not going to let just anyone take our children to 
school. We want someone who is steady and reliable and of good 
character. (See Fig. 18.) Besides, since the township had the 
schools consolidated so that they were no longer close to the 
students, it’s the township’s business to get the children to the 
schools. Twenty days before the third Tuesday of July, the ad- 
visory board advertises for bids for driving the school busses. 
On the third Tuesday of July, the board opens the bids in the 
trustee’s office. The board can reject all the bids, but it usually 
accepts the bid of the lowest responsible bidder. It makes out 
a contract with him (See Figs. 19A and 19B) that sets forth his 
duties and responsibilities. The contract provides that the trustee 
can adjust with the successful bidder any matters not covered 
in the contract.” 


Rules of Safety 


To be Observed by School Bus Drivers and 


Pupil Passengers 


indiana State Police 


Don F. Stiver, Superintendent 


Loran W. Warner, Director * 


be 


No school bus driver shall at any 
time when children are in the bus, 
exceed twenty-five miles per hour, 
nor ten miles per hour over wooden 
bridges or culverts. 
No school bus driver shall leave 
the bus with motor running. 
No school bus shall be started until 
all children are seated and the 
doors are closed. 
School bus drivers shall be govern- 
ed by all rules of the road. 
No assistance shall be given by any 
school bus driver to any other ve- 
hicle on the road. 
No stranger shall be permitted to 
ride in any school bus at any time. 
No school bus driver shall permit 
any other person to drive his bus, 
occupy his seat, tamper with the 
motor, or any controls, excepting 
such persons as are approved by 
the trustee. 
No railroad or interurban track or 
tracks shall be crossed by any 
school bus until the bus has been 
brought to a complete stop. This is 
in accordance with a law on our 
statute books governing school 
buses when crossing railroad or in- 
terurban tracks. 

All state police have been ordered 
to enforce this law rigidly. 
All school bus drivers shall observe 
all stop signs at preferential high- 
way intersections. 
No school bus driver shall use to- 
bacco while children are in his bus. 


% ~% 


14, 


Bureau of Accident Prevention 


In case of accident, where any 
school bus is stopped on the road, 
the driver shall not leave the bus for 
any reason, except to place the 
warning flares or flags as required 
by law. 

When necessary for pupils leaving a 
school bus to cross the road, they 
must keep to the right of the bus 
and cross in front, at a signal from 
the driver or school bus patrol of- 
ficer. The driver shall not start the 
bus until such pupils have safely 
crossed the road. In cases of buses 
with rear doors, when impossible 
for children to go around to front 
before crossing the road, their 
crossing must be guarded by a re- 
sponsible patrol. 

Buses shall be stopped off pavement 
wherever possible to do so. 

The “STOP” sign shall be dis- 
played in time to warn approaching 
traffic of intention of the bus driver. 
Traffic shall never be held an un- 
reasonable length of time. 

School bus drivers shall be at the 
school building ready for passen- 
gers at least ten minutes before the 
time of dismissal of school. 

Every school bus driver should pos- 
sess enough pride to keep himself 
neat and clean in clothing and 
speech, when operating a school 
bus. This demands respect of pupils 
and patrons. 

Serious infractions of discipline, in- 
corrigible cases, and cases involving 
loss of time from school must be 
taken up with the school principal 
by the bus drivers. 


RULDES FORTRUPIEG 


School bus drivers shall see that the 
following regulations are observed 
by all pupil passengers: 

(a) Each pupil shall be located im- 
mediately upon entering the bus 
in the place assigned by the 
driver. 

(b) No pupils shall stand or move 
from place to place during the 
trip. 

(c) Loud, boisterous, or profane 
language, or indecent conduct 
shall not be tolerated. 

(d) Pupils shall not be allowed to 


tease or handle each other. 

(ec) No windows or doors are to be 
opened or closed except by per- 
mission of the driver. 

(f) No pupils shall enter or leave 
the bus until it has come to a 
full stop and the door has been 
opened by the driver. 

(g) If a child has not entered his 
school bus or reported within 
three minutes after schedule 
time of leaving his home the bus 
shall not be held longer on his 
account, 


The above rules are laid down by the Bureau of Accident Prevention, Indiana State 
Police, with the aim of securing the highest degree of safety for the school children of 
this State. Not only will the cooperation of drivers, teachers and patrons aid to this end, 
but strict observance of the above rules will form habits of safety in school children, that 
will influence their entire future. It is the responsibility of every citizen to participate in this 
educational safety movement. 


FIG. 18 


DON E.STIVER, SUPT. 
Indiana State Police. 


LORAN W. WARNER, Director 
Bureau of Accident Prevention, 


Approved by State Board of Accounts. 


CONTRACT FOR TRANSPORTING SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(New Form) 


TernselOcl=loce ea ee ae de Se Bc ROULG, NO eee ee School District No. .__..-_____- 
This contract entered into on the ____ .__._._-_______ day 3 OO Vp eee, Dae er EP ae Fe 5p ies eek, Aes 31193 oe 
CEN MIGA <2 eep ea ee e e Pe ee party of the first part, a resident of, 
ee eee ee Township, and_—_____ = __ School ‘Township, of 


een ee re AP ee County, Indiana, party.of the second part, by__-_______-_____-_____________ 


its Trustee, said Trustee having given proper publication as required by Bus Drivers Law approved March 5, 1931. 
The party of the first part having submitted the lowest or best bid pursuant to Bus Drivers’ Law approved 
March 5, 1931 (for the sum named below, to be paid by the party of the second part) agrees to perform the follow- 


ing work: To drive the conveyance on Route____-_______ in School District No.__________ , for the school term of 


991219032. 2- soos. S es oe Pee eee , in the School Township above named, and transport all the children 
of school age now residing along and adjacent to said route (or who may be along said route during the life of this 
contract) to and from the schoolhouse in the said School District, during the school terms above numerated. The 


said route to be known as Route No._____ -__-__ and is as follows: 


VEHICLE OWNERSHIP: Conditions: 
diet he said: school.Lownship is to furnish=. -:-2--- 0-2-8 eee seek weed 26 ees Cre ore ee 


38. The party of the second part is to furnish the bus body and‘keep it in repair and the party of 
the first part is to furnish the chassis and all gasoline, oil, and repairs needed to efficiently per- 
form the conditions of this contract. 

4, In case a horse-drawn equipment is used, the party of the first part is to furnish, keep and feed 
all the horses, together with harness, necessary to draw such equipment on the said route with- 
out any expense to the said School Township other than the pay agreed upon in this contract. 

Said work to be governed by the following conditions: 

1. The party of the first part is to have control of all the school children so conveyed between the homes of 
the thildren and the school house, or vice versa; is to keep order and maintain discipline among the children while 
in the conveyance or along the route, and shall treat all the children in a gentlemanly and civil manner, and see 
that no child is imposed upon or nfistreated while in his charge and shall use every care for the safety of the chil- 
dren under his charge. 

2. The party of the first part is tp drive the conveyance and take the children along the designated route 
every day during the school term or terms above enumerated, unless the school be dismissed for a holiday or by 
orders of the Township Trustee or Health Officers. 

8. The party of the first part hereby agrees that he shall so run his conveyance that the entire route shall be 
gone over, the children be gathered up and be delivered at the school-house at least fifteen (15) minutes (and not over 
twenty-five (25) minutes) prior to the time set for the opening of the school, and that he will be ready to start from 
the school house with the children for their homes immediately at the close of school each day that there is school 
during the term of this contract. He shall inform the parents of the school children as to the time he will arrive at 
their homes each morning, so that the children can be ready to get into the conveyance with the least possible delay. 
He shall wait a reasonable length of time for the children at their homes, in case they are not ready when the con- 
veyance arrives in the morning, but will not be required to so wait over three minutes. In case, horsedrawn vehicle 
is used, said party of the first part is to use as many horses as is necessary to draw the wagon on the schedule time 
and on the route as laid down in this contract. The party of the first part is to personally perform all the said 
work as set out in this agreement, unless he be sick, disabled or unavoidably prevented from so doing, and in such 
case he shall be given the right to get some other person, as equally able to perform this work as himself, and whu 
is agreeable to the party of the second part, and such person so substituting shall perform all the duties as agreed 
upon in this contract by the party of the first part; but the party of the second part will not pay any extra sums to 
such substitute above the amount agreed upon in this contract. This contract shall not be assigned to another per- 
son to perform without the written consent of the said Township Trustee, as party of the second part, and to be 
written upon the back of this contract. 

4. The said party of the first part is to deliver the conveyance to a shop designated by the Trustee, for re- 
pairs, and to return it from the shop; and get the conveyance at the beginning of the term of school; and at the 
close of the school’ is to wash and clean the conveyance and place it in the school conveyance shed or elsewhere, 
as directed by the Trustee, when this contract is entered into under conditions numbers__________ and 22] ea 
in paragraphs designated “vehicle ownership.” Said party of the first part is also to keep a daily record of the ar- 
rival of his conveyance at each house along his route in a book to be provided by the party of the second part; he 
is also to report to the teacher the deportment of the children while in his conveyance; he is also to keep his con- 
veyance clean and in a sanitary condition; all of which is to be done without extra cost above the sum hereby 
named in this contract for driving the conveyance. 

5.- The party of the first part, upon approaching any steam or electric railroad, or highways with said con- 

veyance, shall in all things obey all the provisions and requirements of the law of the State of Indiana. Also party 
of the first part shall co-operate with the Trustee in any safety program designated by said Trustee, and use any 
mechanical safety device purchased and designated by the Trustee. 
6. The party of the second part does hereby agree to pay the party of the first part the sum of___.________ 
eee Se a ae ee --_---. Dollars ($____-__-_--_---_) per day for every day such work is 
performed, including such holidays as may come during the school term or terms, and only, as are counted as a part 
of the school term. Pay for such work can be drawn on the first Saturday in each month, only, during the school 
term or at the end of the term, and on the same plan and terms as with the school teachers, if the Trustee so de- 
sires. No pay is to be received for Christmas or New Year’s vacation, unless such time is a part of the actual num- 
ber of days in the term, nor for days school is not in session in compliance with the orders of the State, County, or 
Local Board of Health. 

7. Party of the first part is employed subject to dismissal at any time for incompetence, negligence, failure 
- oe duties or for any other just cause. The same being in accordance with Bus Drivers’ Law approved 

arch 5, 1931. 

8. In case anything should arise not named or covered by this contract, the matter shall be adjusted by the 

Township Trustee, whose decision shall govern all parties concerned. 


9. To all of the above, except conditions: No, ___--_____ 5p a ee ee See ala ee , in paragraph designated, 
Vehicle Ownership,” we do hereby agree in every particular by signing our names on this, the_.______________..___ 
CRP NODE nlp tee el eh a Se ae SO Looe 

OPE RES TLS FR eee, eae ee 2 ee ea ee NS Ee be 


(Its Trustee) Party of the Second Part, 


FIG, 19A 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, 2222222 see se- seen eee ae 
asiprincipal, and :- 22-2. ee as. sureties. all of: = .....-+--._ = 
County, in the State of Indiana, are firmly bound unto the State of Indiana, in the penal sum of______-------_----- 
Dollarse( gee oe ) for the pavment of which well and truly to be made, we bind ourselves jointly and severally, 


and our joint and several heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, firmly by these presents this-___--------.-- 


The conditions of the above obligation are such that, whereas, the .__-._._---_.___-_------------.------.-- 
SchoolwlownsnipOlise- 22. eae eee ee ee County, in the State of Indiana, has let and contracted 
With said. 2 {ete one es ee eee to drive the conveyance on a schoo! route in the said School Town- 
ship above named, during the school term or terms of__------~- Rp ie et ee ;and 22S , known as 
Se RROULC ENO see =e eee ” (the said contract and conditions being set out upon the opposite side of this sheet of 
paper). 

Now, therefore, if the eal a ee ee shall well and faithfully do and perform his contract 
In accordance with the terms thereof, or is released therefrom, by the written consent of the Trustee of the said 
School Township, then this bond shall be null and void; otherwise, we bind ourselves to pay all expenses incurred 


in carrying out the full agreement, as entered into by and between the said 


By mutual agreement, this Contract is on this date assigned to 


(23 party of the third part), who hereby agrees to perform the same work under the same terms and conditions 


as herein named. 


Party of the Third Part 


N. B.—In case of the assignment of this Contract to a Third Party, this Bond terminates and a new Contract 


and Bond should be made. 
FIG. 19B CONTRACT FOR TRANSPORTING CHILDREN (Back) 
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“Pa, why wouldn’t it be a good idea to see that Frank Brown 
gets the contract? I bet Gus would sell his bus cheap, and you 
know how well Frank gets along with children. Remember, he 
drove the truck for Henry Bream when he was putting in the 
gravel for the driveway up to his house. If he can please Mr. 
Bream, he ought to please anyone else.” 

“Not a bad idea, son, in several ways; but,” his father added 
with a quizzical look, “how is Frank going to buy the bus?” 

“Why couldn’t the township buy the bus and pay Frank for 
running it?” 


FIG. 20 MODERN SCHOOL BUS 


The government feels responsible for the safety of its children. Centralized schools make safe, 
comfortable transportation of school children a duty of the officials. 


“You’ve got an idea there, son,” his father replied. “We’ll 
think about it.” 

A few days later, Mr. Wilson showed Tom a notice in the 
newspaper. The advisory board, the paper said, had bought the 
bus which Gus had been using and was advertising for bids for 
someone to drive it over Gus’s route. 

“Mr. Hendricks has been around to see everyone likely to bid 
for it, and everyone agrees that it is just the thing for Frank. 
Looks as if there won’t be but one bid. I went around to see 
Frank today and suggested that he put in a bid. When I con- 
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vinced him that he had a chance to get the job, he and Kate 
broke down and cried. Id’ve cried myself if I hadn’t remem- 
bered that I had some work to do.” 

“What do you suppose he’ll get?” Tom queried. 

“More than he gets from the township now, and some new 
self-respect.” 

“Couldn’t Mr. Hendricks just appoint the new driver?” Tom 
asked. 

“Yes, he could; but only for the rest of the school year. If he 
goes through the regular form, though, he can give Frank a 
contract for the rest of his term of office. If he didn’t, someone 
else might be after the job when the regular time for letting 
contracts comes around.” 

“Can the trustee make contracts for as long as he wants to?” 
Tom asked. 

“No,” replied his father. ‘“He can make no contract to continue 
after the end of the school year in which his term expires. If he 
could, the next trustee might find that his hands were tied by 
-econtracts made before his term began. Then he might not be 
able to do the very things people elected him to do.” 

“lve been thinking about what you told me about teachers’ 
salaries,’ Tom remarked Friday evening. “Don’t any grade 
teachers get more than $800 a year?” 

“Oh, yes. That’s only the minimum salary. For every year of 
experience, up to four years, they get $2.50 a month more; and, 
for every eighteen weeks’ training above the minimum seventy- 
’ two, they get $2.50 a month more up to one hundred forty-four 
weeks’ training. So you see a grade teacher’s minimum salary 
may be as high as $960 a year. High school teachers’ minimum 
salary is $1000, and they receive $2.50 a month more for each 
year until they have had four years’ experience. Then their mini- 
mum salary is $1080. These salaries were set by the 1935 General 
Assembly.” 

“But that isn’t a great deal, is it, pa, for college graduates? 
Everyone keeps talking about how an education helps one to 
make a better living.” 

“We don’t think it’s enough in this part of the state. We have 
grade teachers who have shown themselves to be good teachers 
who are getting $1100 a year. Some high school teachers who 
have been outstanding in their work as teachers and citizens are 
getting $1300 a year. Of course, the advisory board has to agree 


eer? 
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to this; but the township trustee alone is responsible for hiring 
teachers and janitors, for buying school supplies, and for keep- 
ing the school property in good condition.” 

“T thought the principal of the school hired the janitor, if I 
thought of it at all.” 

“No, the janitor is under contract (See Fig. 21) just like the 
teachers and bus drivers.” 

“I'd think it would take lots of bookkeeping for the trustee to 
know how to spend his money.” 

“Not his money, son; our money, the citizens’ money. When 
I was trustee, it bothered me lots more than my own money, 
because all the citizens of the township had trusted me to spend 
their money wisely and I felt accountable for it. The trustee has 
help, though. The advisory board budgets the township money. 
The funds of the school township are put into a tuition fund, a 
special school fund, a school building bond fund, and a library 
fund; and he has to keep his expenditures within the budget. The 
tuition fund is for teachers’ salaries and school transfers.” 

“What is a school transfer?” 

“Well, you know Harry Cranford, don’t you? Does he live in 
our township?” 

mein). | 

“Did you ever wonder how he happened to be in your school? 
He’s in the corner of his township; and, when it’s high water, he 
can’t get to the road so that his bus can take him to school. So 
the trustee of his township lets him come to our school. The cost 
per pupil is more in our township than in his, but the trustee pays 
it out of his tuition fund. You see, it isn’t fair to make one town- 
ship pay for the education of children from other townships.” 

“What are the other funds for?” 

“The special.fund is for janitors’ salaries, school bus drivers’ 
salaries, janitor supplies, certain school supplies, coal, and gen- 
eral running expenses. The school building bond fund is used 
to pay off any indebtedness in the form of bonds and interest 
against school buildings. The library fund is used only for buy- 
ing material for the library.” 

“Don’t the trustees have anything to do with each other? It 
looks as if they could do more if they worked together.” 

“All the trustees of the county, the county superintendent of 
schools, and the presidents of any town or city school boards in 
the county make up the county board of education. They appoint 
a county attendance officer and decide on his salary.” 
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JANITTOR’S CONTRACT 


(For the Township School) 


This Agreement, Made and entered into between the Township School Corporation 


OLS ae ot ak Ce ak een ee UP 3.) Saye SM ee Nt. Ry SE County, and State of 
Indidna, by (iceman tobe Oe ek Se the Township Trustee of said Corporation 
party of the first part; ands... Syce ese foes 0 ee ee eee , party of second part, 

WITNESSETH,. That said=..:2.0.5 002) oe hereby agrees to act as 
Janitor Of the xc cewek. ts dass Sle oe tee ee ee School Building for a consideration 
OL eee ree eee, ee Steere Se Dollars per calendar (or school) month, to be paid semi-monthly, 
for the school year (or calendar year) beginning.--.-.._-72...21..2/. 26) eee 193_., and 
ENING Saw eee ea eee See ee ee eee eee 193 


Said party of the second part agrees to perform faithfully all the duties of said janitor, as specified 
in the rules of the County Board of Education or by the Township Trustee, under the supervision of 
the principal as directed by the Township Trustee. 

Said party of the second part agrees not to leave the School Building premises on school days, be- 
tween eight-thirty o’clock A. M. and the close of school in the evening, with the exception of one hour 
between eleven o’clock A. M. and twelve o’clock noon, unless there should arise great need of temporary 
absence, which may be approved by the principal. 

Said School Corporation by said Township Trustee, agrees to pay said party of the second part 
Tor services as. janitorof the: *.. 0... eee so ee ee ee School Building the 
salary indicated above. 

PROVIDED, That it is hereby agreed that the principal of the.___._._____..._................. 
School Building will make a weekly report to the Township Trustee as to the condition of the building, and 

PROVIDED, ‘That in case said party of the second part should be discharged by the Township 
Trustee for the failure to carry out the terms of this contract he shall not be entitled to any compensa- 


tion after notice of dismissal. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, We have hereunto subscribed our names this................ .. day 


“How is the county superintendent chosen?” Tom inquired. 

“On the first Monday in June, every four years, the trustees are 
called together by the county auditor; and they elect the county 
superintendent. If there is a tie vote or any one candidate re- 
ceives just half the votes of the trustees, the county auditor casts 
his vote to break the tie.” 
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“T don’t see how the trustee can always know just how much 
money he will need. Suppose a storm damages the building and 
there isn’t any money in the special fund to get a new one?” 

“That’s taken care of by the law. In case need for money arises 
through what is called ‘an act of God’—wind, earthquake, fire— 
the trustee calls his advisory board together and asks for more 
money. If the board agrees, an advertisement (See Vig. 22) to 
that effect is inserted in two county papers of opposite political 
faith. Then, if there is no objection or if the board overrules the 
objections, the application is filed with the county auditor. The 
county auditor files the application with the state tax board for 
its approval. Within fifteen days, the state tax board sets a time 
and place for the hearing of objections and arguments in favor 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS OF ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION. 


Notice is hereby given the taxpayers of 
Washington Township, Boone County, Indiana, 
that the Advisory Board of said township 
will meet at the office of the Trustee of said 
township on July 1, 1935, at 8 p. m., to 
consider the following additional appropria- 


tion, which said officers consider necessary 
to meet the extraordinary emergency which 
exists at this time. 

Fund 33—Transportation of pupils—(for 
the purchase of one (1) school bus) $650.00. 

Taxpayers appearing at such meeting shall 
have the right to be heard thereon. The addi- 
tional appropriation as finally made will be 
automatically referred to the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners, which board will hold a 
further hearing within 15 days at the County 
Auditor’s office of Boone County, Indiana, or 


NOTICE OF ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION 


Every citizen has the opportunity to 
inform himself about government spend- 
ing. 


at such other place as may be designated. 
At such hearing taxpayers objecting to such 
additional appropriation may be heard and 
interested taxpayers may inquire at the Coun- 
ty Auditor’s Office when and where such hear- 
ing will be heard. 

ROBERT CRAIG, 

Trustee Washington Township. 

Advisory Board: 

Frank P. Henderson, 

L. R. Bennington, 

Monroe Castetter. 
6-21-28—2t. 


FIG. 22 


of the additional appropriations. The advertisements must tell the 
taxpayers that they have a right to appear before the advisory 
and the state tax boards.” | 

“Then what is done?” Tom inquired. 

‘Tf the appropriation is approved, a record to that effect is 
made in the minutes of the advisory board. If, when the ap- 
propriations were made, they did not take up all the tax money, 
this surplus is transferred to the fund that this additional ap- 
propriation was for. If there is no surplus, then money may be 
transferred from some other fund which contains more than will 
be needed. In very rare cases, tax warrants may be issued.” 

“What are they?” Tom inquired. 

“They are a good deal like checks dated ahead or like prom- 
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issory notes. They are advertised and are usually sold to whoever 
will take them at the lowest rate of interest. The money received 
for them is put in the proper fund. The warrants are collectible 
as soon as the county auditor makes his next distribution of 
taxes.” 

“Well, pa,” Tom replied, “it looks to me as if the people who 
got up our government have thought of everything.” 

“Oh, no. Every year, we find something new that has to be 
thought out. New inventions, new customs, new conditions are 
all the time making it necessary to make changes. The govern- 
ment wasn’t made all at once. It has grown because, as people 
meet each other in pleasure and in business, we find that the gov- 
ernment has to step in every once in a while to help us live 
together easily and pleasantly. We are living with our govern- 
ment all the time; and the time when we do not realize that there 
is a government may be just the time when it is doing the most 
for us.” 

“That’s an idea to remember,” said Tom to himself as he 
turned to his lessons: “We are living with our government.” 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Who is your township trustee? 

When was he elected? 

When did he take office? 

Was there any formality about his taking office? 
When does his term of office expire? 

Can he succeed himself? 

Who are the members of his advisory board? 
When were his school bus drivers’ contracts let? 


Why should trustees not be required to always accept the 
the lowest bid? 

What do you consider a responsible bid on a school bus 
job? 

Make a collection of newspaper items concerning the work 
of the township trustee. This might be used as the be- 
ginning of a scrap book relating to the problems of living 
with your government. 


Can you make any suggestions of problems which your 
trustee ought to attend to? 


List the duties of the trustee and his advisory board. 
What kind of man should a trustee be? 


How important is the occupation of a man running for 
trustee? 


What must a trustee do to raise money for his township? 
What funds does he put this money in? 


What safeguards do the people have against the trustee’s 
misspending their money? 


Why is there a minimum wage law for teachers? 
Why are school bus contracts let by bids? 


Are the legal notices in the newspapers important? 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


“Pa,” said Tom to his father at the supper table one evening, 
“Roger says that Mr. Bream hasn’t paid for the cow he shot; and 
his pa’s getting sore.” 

“Yes,” replied his father, “Roger was over to talk to me about 
it today. Henry claims that the cow was eating his corn and that 
he won’t pay for the cow. I guess there’s nothing for Roger to do 
but go to law about it; the only way he can make Henry be a 
good neighbor is to make him understand that he must do what 
is right.” 

“Will he have to hire a lawyer?” Tom inquired. “I'd think 
that would be more than the cow was worth.” 

“No, I don’t think that will be necessary. George Smith is 
justice of the peace, and he can handle little matters like this. 
There are a lot of little cases that aren’t worth a lawyer’s time; 
so we got the township trustee and his advisory board to ask the 
county commissioners to appoint a justice of the peace a year or 
so ago. Then, last fall, we thought George had done the job 
pretty well; so we elected him justice of the peace for the next 
four years.” 

“T didn’t know that he was a lawyer,’ Tom said. “He just 
runs the general store at the Cross Roads.” 

“No, he isn’t a lawyer; but there are lots of cases that don’t 
need more than just horse sense. The parties won’t agree be- 
cause they are stubborn; but, if there is an outsider who isn’t 
interested and who has the right to give a decision, they are 
usually glad to have the matter settled—not that Henry’ll be 
glad.” 

“Toesn’t that make more taxes?” asked Tom. 

“No. Most justices don’t get a salary but are paid from fees 
that are called part of the costs of the case and which are paid at 
the scale fixed by the legislature as far back as 1856; but, in 
Allen, Lake, and Marion Counties, the justices have so much 
work that their fees would give them salaries too high in com- 
parison with the salaries of regular judges; so justices there get 
a salary set by the legislature. We don’t have to have a justice 
if we don’t want to, but it saves a lot of bitter feeling among 
neighbors and a lot of court expense in the regular courts. When 
a ease is brought before the justice, he charges fifty cents docket 
fee if he gives a judgment. Sometimes, though, the parties settle 
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the matter without having a trial; then he charges only twenty- 
five cents. This money is given to the township trustee. The 
trustee pays the justice the last day of every March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December.” 

The case came before Justice of the Peace Smith a few days 
later. The case was of general interest to the community, for 
Mr. Bream had had difficulties with more than one farmer in the 
township; so the store was well filled when the case came up. 
Mr. Bream looked confident and determined as he entered; 
but, when he saw that the farmers were unfriendly to him and 
sympathized with Mr. Swan, his confidence wilted. He had 
boasted that he would have a jury trial; but he decided that there 
was little hope that any of the farmers would vote in his favor; 
so he left the decision to the justice of the peace. Mr. Swan had 
offered to settle for sixty dollars, but was suing for seventy-five. 
Mr. Bream stormed at this. 

“Ts it true that he offered to settle for sixty dollars?” asked the 
justice. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bream. 

“Why didn’t you settle for that?” 

“His cow had no right on my farm, and I wasn’t going to pay 
for it. Roger should’ve kept his cow in its own pasture.” 

“Since you refused to settle peaceably and refused to settle 
when the trustee tried to make peace between you,” the justice 
said, ‘““Roger is entitled to something for the trouble you have put 
him to. It isn’t right for a man to be fretted by his neighbor 
without good cause. You will have to pay Roger seventy-five 
dollars for the cow, besides the costs of the case. You should be 
thankful that he is letting you off so cheap. Now, you’d better 
go home and try to live peaceably with your neighbors. Neighbors 
are a powerful big help when we’re in trouble.” 

Tom had been an interested spectator of the trial. 

“T heard some one say,” he said on the way home, “that Mr. 
Bream was going to have a jury trial. Why didn’t he?” 

“Well, I guess he saw that any jury from the crowd there would 
vote against him. In cases like this, six would be enough for a 
jury; but he didn’t have a friend there. If it had been a criminal 
case, twelve would have been necessary for a jury.” 

“T’m glad Mr. Swan is getting the money for his cow and that 
the trouble is all over,” Tom said. 

“But it isn’t,” his father replied. “Henry has appealed the 
case to the circuit court. That’ll mean a lawyer’s fee for both of 
them, but Henry doesn’t care. He thinks he can bluff Roger out.” 
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“Why, I thought a trial settled matters!” Tom exclaimed. 

“In most cases it does, but many cases can be taken to higher 
courts if the accused is dissatisfied. The justice of the peace court 
is the lowest court. The justice can not fine a person more than 
$25 and costs, and he can not sentence anyone to the penal farm 
nor jail as punishment. If the man will not pay his fine, how- 
ever, the justice can send him to jail until he lays out the fine.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, people used to be put in jail until they paid debts. We 
don’t think that is fair any more; so a man can’t be sent to jail 
for debt now. If he won’t pay a fine, though, he can be made to 
lay it out at the rate of a dollar a day. If it wasn’t for that, a man 
might get out of punishment by just refusing to pay his fine. 

“Tf a civil case involves more than $200, it can’t be tried be- 
fore a justice of the peace at all. He tries only minor cases. These 
are usually so clearly cases of guilt that in over ninety percent 
of the cases the accused pleads guilty. I know a justice of the 
peace in the next county who has tried about 1800 cases in the 
last eight years. That has kept the regular courts from getting 
cluttered up with a lot of little matters. Goodness knows, they 
have enough trouble keeping up with the cases that come before 
them.” 

“What becomes of the money he collects as fines?” Tom in- 
quired. 

“No. If a man won’t pay his rent and won’t move out, the 
owner has to sue for possession. The justice of the peace can 
take care of that anywhere in the county. He can perform mar- 
rlages, too.” 

“What becomes of the money he collects?” Tom inquired. 

“He keeps whatever people want to give him for marrying 
them, but he turns the fines over to the county treasurer. The 
county treasurer turns it over to the state treasurer, who puts it 
in the common school fund and then distributes it to the schools 
of the state according to the school population.” 

“Why doesn’t he get to keep the fines?”’ 

“OQ, that wouldn’t be fair. If he kept the fine money, he would 
always be tempted to fine a man brought before him and to make 
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it as high as possible. That’s one thing the colonists complained 
about and that led to the Revolutionary War.” 

“T never thought of that,” Tom said shamefaced. 

“No one else did at first,” his father assured him. “Our courts 
and legislatures, and all the rest of our government, too, has 
grown by experience. That’s why you shouldn’t grow up to think 
that we must never make any change in our government. Then, 
on the other hand, that’s why you shouldn’t grow up to think that 
we must completely change our government. That’s a reason, 
too, why you shouldn’t grow up to think that we can throw away 
all we have. People have suffered and died to give us our govern- 
ment, and to protect our rights. We live with our government, 
and we want it to fit our needs.” 

“Thanks, pa,” Tom said seriously; “I’ll remember that.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. There are three branches of government: the legislative, 
the lawmaking; the executive, the law-enforcing; and the 
judicial, the law-declaring. Who are the members of each 
of these in the township? 


2. Is there a justice of the peace in your township? Who 
is he? . 

3. Could the office of justice of the peace be efficiently com- 
bined with that of trustee? 

4, What is the most widely publicized work of the justice of 
the peace? 
Of what value is the justice of the peace? 

6. Can you think of any reasons why the law-declaring offi- 
cer should not be a law-enforcing officer? That is, can you 


see any reason why the person making the complaint 
should not decide the case? 


7. What is the difference in the number required for a jury 
in a justice of the peace court and a regular court? 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


SCHOOL COUNTY 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Karly in August, Miss Jackson drove to the Wilson home and 
asked to speak to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. Tom racked his brain in 
wonderment. Had he done anything the year before that the 
teacher wanted to speak to his parents about? So, when she had 
left with a reassuringly pleasant goodby to him, he found some- 
thing to keep him busy in the house, hoping to hear what Miss 
Jackson had wanted. 

“You'll have to behave yourself at school this winter,” his 
father at last remarked, secretly amused at his curiosity. 

“What did she tell you I’d been doing?” Tom asked hesitantly. 

“Oh, so you have been up to mischief?” his father teased him. 
“Well, since you don’t behave yourself, she’s going to board at 
our house next winter. Then we’ll hear all about you.” 

“She is!” exclaimed Tom. “I bet she’ll like it better than at 
Jim Crosby’s tourist home at the Cross Roads. That’s great!” 

“She’s coming the week before school opens; that’ll be the last 
of the month.” 

“Why?” Tom queried. 

“Teachers’ institute is the week before school, and she thought 
she’d rather stay here and drive in to town than to stay at a 
hotel there.” 

‘“What’s a teachers’ institute?” 

“It’s a sort of convention and training school for teachers. All 
the school teachers in the county except those in the city schools 
meet for a day or two before school opens and listen to lectures 
on topics connected with their work. This gives the principals of 
the schools a chance to meet their teachers before the school term 
opens and make arrangements for opening school, and it gives 
the county superintendent a chance to meet them and to see that 
everything is ready to start off right. Most of the teachers want 
to see him about the course of study or something else that has 
been on their minds all summer.” 

“County superintendent?” asked Tom. “TI thought that the 
township trustee had charge of the schools.” 

“He does, but he is very seldom qualified to say much about the 
teaching done in the schools. He attends to the business part, 
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sees that the buildings and equipment are in proper condition, and 
does many other things of that sort; but there are many things 
which only someone educated in the teaching profession can 
really attend to. So the trustees of all the townships in the county 
and the presidents of any town or city school boards in the county 
form the county board of education. Every four years, the county 
auditor calls a special meeting of the trustees to elect a county su- 
perintendent of schools. If the vote is a tie, the auditor votes. 
When the county superintendent is elected, he at once becomes a 
member of the board. If he makes good, he may be re-elected at 
the end of his four-year term. Sometimes he is re-elected over 
and over. Often, however, a superintendent loses his position 
when the majority of the trustees belong to a different political 
party than when he was elected.” 

“Td think that he would have to be a teacher so that he would 
understand what the teachers are supposed to do.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Wilson agreed, “he must have had at least five 
years’ successful experience in the public schools; and he must 
have a superintendents’ license.” 

“What else does the board of education do?” 

“They elect the attendance officer. Then, of course, they get 
reports from the county superintendent so that they will know 
what is going on in the schools of the county. The county super- 
intendent is the president of the board; and the other members 
help him decide when the county institute will be held, when the 
schools will open and close, and when the vacations will be. 

“He is supposed to be the expert school man of the board, how- 
ever; and most of the work of the county board of education is 
left to him. Most of the textbooks used in the schools are selected 
by the state board of education, but the county superintendent 
selects the other books. While he is chosen by the county board 
of education, he is really a representative of the state department 
of public instruction. That department’s contacts with the town- 
ship school units is carried on through the county superin- 
tendent.”’ 

When Miss Jackson came to the Wilsons’ to begin her winter 
stay with them, she was bubbling over with enthusiasm about the 
summer school she had attended. 

“Why did you go to school?” Tom inquired. “I thought you 
knew everything you needed to know.” 

“Thank you, Tom,” she laughed. “You'll find out that there 
are a great many things that I don’t know. I don’t know enough 
about any high school subject to teach it well, even though I have 
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studied most of them. You see, teaching is a big field. When 
your father and mother went to school, one teacher taught every- 
thing.” 

“At least, she tried to,” Mr. Wilson interrupted. “We older 
boys used to get lots of fun out of getting our teachers tangled 
up in an arithmetic problem. Lots of times our teachers didn’t 
know as much about some subject as some of us. They generally 
had only a grade-school education; and so those of us who were 
fourteen or fifteen years old had had almost as much schooling 
as they had had.” 


“Well, Tom,” Miss Jackson added, “it isn’t that way now. I 
have a five-year license to teach only the upper grades. I went 
to normal school for two years. After I finish my four years in 
normal school and have had five years’ teaching experience, I 
get a life license. Even then, if I want to teach in some other 
grade or in a high school, I would have to have more schooling, 
for some of the subjects I studied for a grade license do not count 
for other kinds.” 

“Who watches to see that you have the right kind of license?” 

“The trustee generally asks about my license, but I have to 
show it to the county superintendent, too. He makes a record of 
my name, the number of my license—licenses are numbered just 
like automobile licenses—the kind of license I have, the subjects 
I am to teach, the amount of teacher training I have, my teaching 
experience, and my salary.” (See Figs. 23A and 23B.) 

“They don’t give you much chance to slip by, do they?” grinned 
Mr. Wilson. 

During the winter, Tom noticed that Miss Jackson often 
brought home her records to make out reports of various kinds. 
Sometimes, she asked him to help her. 


“Why do you have to make out these reports?” he asked. 


“IT have to give them to the township trustee so that he can 
make his reports to the county superintendent. Then the super- 
intendent has to make reports to the state department of public 
instruction. You see, the state collects a tax on intangible prop- 
erty and on liquor dealers and cigarette and cigar manufacturers. 
The money from these taxes is distributed to the schools on the 
basis of attendance. So it is necessary for the county superin- 
tendent to send in an account of the number of pupils enrolled, 
the average daily attendance, the total secured by adding the 
number of days each pupil attends, and the number of transfers 
to and from each school unit. 
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“Besides this, some of the money from the gross income tax, 
a tax on the money received in salaries and from sales, is given to 
the schools. So, in October and April, the county superin- 
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VALIDITY OF LICENSES 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY LICENSES 
Superiatendent’s License, ‘‘good for administration and supervision in any school corporation,” 
Assistant Superintendent's License, ‘'zood for administration and supervision in such position in any school corporation.”’ 
General Supervisor's License, ‘‘good for general supervision in any school corporation.” 
High Schoo! Principal's License, "good for administration and supervision in any high school (junior or senior) or elementary and high school (junior or senior) combined.” 
Elementary School Principal's License, ''good for administration and supervision in any elementary school or v!lementary and high school (junior or senior) combined, if 

of first or second grade." 
HIGH SCHOOL LICENSES 


High School License, ‘good for teaching the branches for which the license is issued in any high school (junior or senior) or in the seventh and eighth grades of any ele 
q mentary school.'' Explanation. Group VII. Social Studies, First Option: History, General and United States, Economics, Science of Government, Sociology, 
Community Civics, Vocational Information, Second Option: History, General and United States. Third Option: Economics, Sociology, Science of Government. 


Group VIII. Science: First Option: Subjects listed on license. Second Option: Biology, Botany, Zoology, Human Physiology. Third Option: 


é t ‘ Physica, 
Chemistry, Physical Geography, Commercial Geography. 


} — -_ School License, ‘good for teaching and supervising the branch for which the liconse is issued in any high school (junior or senior) and in any elomentary 
school,"’ 


Junior High School License, “good for teaching the branches for which the license is issucd in any junior high school and in the seventh and eighth grades of any ele- 
mentary echool.’’ Explanation. Group III. Social Studies: United States History, Community Civics. 


Group IV. Science: Geography, Physical Geography, Biology, Botany, Zoology, General Science. 
ELEMENTARY LICENSES 
Kindergarten License, ‘good in the kindergarton and first grade of any elementary school.” 
Primary License, ‘good for teaching in the first, second, third 2nd fourth grades of any elementary school.’ 


/ Intermediate-Grammar Grade License, ‘‘good for teaching in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and cighth grades of any. elementary school. A first grade license ig also 
L) valid in the seventh and eichth grades of any junior high school.” 


Rural School License, ‘good for teaching in any one-teacher elementary school.” 
SPECIAL ELEMENTARY LICENSE, “good in any elementary school and in the ninth grade of any high school (junior or senior) ."’ 


1 Lower grade licenses are renewable upon presentation of ten somester hours (twelve weeks) of additions! work in approved courses and ove additional year’s experience 
i) and 2 satisfactory success grade. 


RENEWAL OF LICENSES 
d FIG. 23B TEACHERS’ LICENSE (Back) 


tendent has to report the number of pupils enrolled for the pre- 
ceding forty days or from the beginning of the first and second 
semesters. He has to give the total attendance and the average 
daily attendance.” 


“Why does the state department need to know all that?” 
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“The money is distributed according to the average daily at- 
tendance in the schools. That’s the only fair basis, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose it is.” 

“Then there are a great many other things the state department 
wants to know. Some of it seems useless, but there isn’t any- 
thing asked for that hasn’t been found useful sometime. The 
department wants to know the number of boys and girls in each 
grade, the names of the teachers and their salaries, the number 
of beginning teachers, the number of janitors, the number of 
school buildings and class rooms, ete. All this information is 
given the county superintendent by the trustees and is tabulated 
by him and passed on to the state department.” 

“That must be a lot of work!” Tom exclaimed. 


FIG. 24 CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


By consolidating schools, the advantages of city schools are possible in rural districts. 


“He usually has a clerk to do most of that,’ Miss Jackson ex- 
plained. “‘Some counties will not pay to give him a clerk, but he 
has things to do that a clerk can’t do. He has to visit all the 
teachers at least once a semester; and, if they want help or ad- 
vice, he tries to give it to them, either during his visit or at other 
times. Saturdays are busy days for him, for a great many teach- 
ers want to see him. The trustees come to him for advice, too. 
Then, parents who have complaints about teachers often go to 
him, too.” 

“Why don’t they go to the trustee?” Tom asked. “He hires 
the teachers, doesn’t he?”’ 

“Yes, all the county superintendent does about it is to approve 
their licenses.” 
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“Then why do parents go to the superintendent with their com- 
plaints,” Tom persisted. 

“Most parents do go to the trustees, but sometimes the trustee 
doesn’t satisfy them, and sometimes they think that the county 
superintendent knows more about schools than the trustees. 
Sometimes, I supose, they just go to him because he is called the 
superintendent.” 

“Does he have anything to do with the high schools?” Tom 
asked. 

“Yes, he has the same relation to the high schools as the grade 
schools. He keeps a permanent record of the names of all high 
school pupils in the county—that is, outside the cities. This 
record tells the date of their birth, the names and addresses of 
their parents, their semester grades, their credits, the time they 
entered high school, and the date of their graduation. This is im- 
portant if the pupil ever wants to go to college.” 

“He certainly has to keep a lot of records.” 

“Yes, I expect he often wonders what good it is; but, like so 
many other things about our government, this work has grown 
with the needs. Experience has shown that, although much of it 
may seem useless, when it is wanted, it is wanted very much.” 
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“T suppose, if you tried real hard, you couldn’t think of some- 
thing else he has to do?” Tom grinned. 

“Well, now, let’s see. Oh, yes, he receives copies of the state 
course of study from the state department and gives each one of 
the teachers one. _Let’s see; he has supervision of the county at- 
tendance officer, too. Well, I’m glad I’ve got you to help me with 
these reports; and I expect the county superintendent is just as 
glad to have a clerk to help him.” 

“Well, good night, Miss Jackson,” Tom replied. “Next time 
the county superintendent visits our school, I'll try to raise your 
success grade by having a good lesson.” 

“To that,” she laughed, “every day, for you can’t tell when he’ll 
be there. Good night.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why do trustees often consult the county superintendent 
of schools before hiring a teacher or principal? 

2. What are courses of study? Why are they prepared? 
By whom? 

38. Of what value would the county superintendent of 
schools’ records be if the school area wished to get the 
approval of a tax board for the building of a new school- 
house? | 

4. Who is your superintendent? What political party does 

he belong to? What political party does each trustee in 

the county belong to? - 

Should their politics be important in choosing a county 

superintendent? 

6. Is there anything wrong in choosing between fairly 
equally qualified candidates a superintendent of the party 
to which the majority of the trustees belong? 

7. When has the county superintendent visited your schools? 

8. Where is his office? What help does he have in the office? 

9. Watch for newspaper clippings to add to your scrapbook. 

10. Why is teacher training important? 

11. Ask your principal to show you reports which he makes 

to the trustee and the county superintendent. 

12. On what basis is the gross income tax distributed to the 

trustees? 


On 
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“T wonder why George Bream hasn’t been to school the last 
two days,’”’ remarked Miss Jackson to her room one morning. 
“Does anyone know anything about him?” 

“T saw him shucking corn as we went by his house last night,” 
said Harry Crawford. 

Miss Jackson dismissed the subject and went on with her 
classes. During the noon hour, after she had sent the children 
out to play, she telephoned to the county superintendent’s office 
and asked for the county attendance officer. 

The next morning, Herbert Swan was the center of an excited 
eroup. 

“Yes,” Miss Jackson heard him say, “the attendance officer 
was out and told Mr. Bream that he couldn’t keep George out of 
school to shuck corn. Mr. Bream came over to our house and lit 
into pa for telling on him, but pa didn’t know anything about it. 
He’d been shucking corn over in the far corner of our place and 
didn’t even know that George was out of school. Then he blamed 
me. Criminy, but he was hot!” 

“Is George coming to school this morning?” asked Hattie. “He 
didn’t come on the bus.” 

“No, Mr. Bream said he’d show the attendance officer who was 
boss. He said he had to stay out of school lots of days when he 
was a boy and help with the corn shucking and plowing and, if 
he wanted to keep George out, it wasn’t anybody else’s business. 
I guess the attendance officer must have talked pretty straight to 
get him riled up so.” 

During the noon hour, Mr. Bream drove up to school house. 
When Miss Jackson saw him, she bit her lip and turned a little 
pale; but, when he came into the room, she was self-possessed. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said angrily to her. 

“Very well,” she replied. 

“Send these youngsters out,” he demanded. “They don’t need 
to hear this.” 

“Tf it’s about George,” she replied, “they might as well hear 
what you have to say. You know that it’s my duty to keep records 
of the attendance. When George wasn’t here for three days, I 
notified the attendance officer.” 
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“Tt’s none of your affairs if I keep him out,” shouted Mr. Bream 
threateningly. 

“Perhaps not,” returned Miss Jackson, holding tight to her 
desk, “but it is the affair of the State of Indiana. I am an em- 
ployee of the state, and it’s my duty to report absences. Now, 
Mr. Bream, you’re making a disturbance here; and it’ll be better 
for all of us if you’ll let me take up school for the afternoon.” 

“We'll see about you, Miss High-and-Mighty,” replied Mr. 
Bream, striding out. “There’ll be a new trustee next election, and 
then you’ll see where you stand.” 

The children were awed by this earthquake in their midst. 
They were surprised to see Miss Jackson stand up to Mr. Bream, 
for almost everyone in the school knew that their parents had had 
quarrels with him. He was one of the sort common a generation 


CHILD LABOR 


We believe today that 
childhood is the time to 
play, to explore many in- 
terests, to learn. Since we 
have public education, we 
insist in Indiana that 
children like this girl shall 
not be forced to be a 
wage-earner. 


FIG. 26 Courtesy of Nat. Child Labor Com. 


or two ago but less common now, always on the lookout for ways 
to show his independence and opportunities to “stand up for his 
rights,” as he put it. Miss Jackson was flustered the rest of the 
day, but the day finally ended. 

When Tom reached home, he told his father what had hap- 
pened. 
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“T’ll be back for supper,” he told his wife and began to put on 
his overcoat. 

“Don’t worry, pa,” she assured him. “I’ll hold supper till you 
get back, and Tom will take care of the feeding.” 


Mr. Wilson stopped at the schoolhouse and assured Miss Jack-_ 


son that she had nothing to worry about. 

“If you feel nervous,” he advised, “don’t try to drive home. 
Pll be back after a while, and you can ride back with me.” 

- Then he drove on to Mr. Bream’s. Mr. Bream and George were 
still out in the field shucking corn; so Mr. Wilson went out to 
them. | 

“Now, hold on,” he said as Mr. Bream turned on him angrily 
with flushed face. “I’m going to say a few words and then go. 
It’ll be lots better than for you to do the talking. First, we people 
aren't going to have you bullying a woman. Then, you had bet- 
ter understand that we’re all getting tired of having you con- 
stantly fighting. Leave Miss Jackson alone; and, if you think you 
have a case, fight it out with the attendance officer; but I’d advise 
you to give George a chance to get an education. Goodby.” 

He was gone before Mr. Bream had an opportunity to recover 
from his surprise that anyone would come on such a mission. He 
stopped at the school and took Miss Jackson home. 

“What’s this all about?” asked Tom after Miss Jackson had 
shared their exceptionally good supper and gone to her room. 

“Mr. Bream hasn’t kept up with the times,” Mr. Wilson replied. 
“When he and I were boys, we were kept out of school whenever 
we were needed at home; but now there is a state law that says 
that children must go to school until they are sixteen. The county 
board of education appoints a county attendance officer to help 
the county superintendent. They appoint him in May, and he 
begins his term of office August 1. That gives him a chance to 
get acquainted with things before school starts. Of course, if he 
is re-elected, he knows the ropes pretty well and doesn’t have to 
do so much in preparation. The county superintendent decides 
the number of days he works. He usually works only on school 
days and a few days before and after the school term. 

“His work is to see that children are in school unless they have 
a reasonable excuse. Work at home is no excuse, for any parent 
who wanted to keep his child out of school could find something 
for him to do. When a child is absent for several days, the teacher 
reports the case to the county attendance officer, who visits the 
home to find out why the child has not been at school. If the 
child is sick, the attendance officer tells the teacher when to ex- 
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pect the child back. If he is not back then, she notifies the offi- 
cer again.” 

“But what can he do when a father acts like Mr. Bream?” 
Tom asked. 

“Tf the attendance officer can’t get the parents to send the 
child to school, he may swear out a warrant for the arrest of the 
parents. They may be tried in the justice of the peace court and 
may be fined. If they are tried in a mayor’s court or in a circuit 
court, they may be fined or imprisoned, or both. If the township 
did not have a justice, the case would be tried in the circuit court. 
If the parents have an unusually bad attitude, the case may go to 
the circuit court, anyway. If the case comes up in a city, it is 
usually tried in the mayor’s court.” 


“But suppose the parents can’t send the child to school?” Tom 
persisted. 

“Well, the Brown children never missed school, did they? 
Frank couldn’t afford books and shoes and other clothing, but the 
Red Cross or some other civic organization is always willing to 
help in cases of that sort. Sometimes the Parent-Teachers organi- 
zation has a fund to help in cases of that sort. When the state 
requires the child to go to school, it has the obligation to make 
that possible; so, if there is no other help, the trustee has to see 
that the child gets what is necessary.” 


“Then I guess Mr. Bream had better send George to school,” 
Tom commented. 


“He just better had!” agreed his father. 
“Where is the attendance officer’s office?” Tom inquired. 


“Usually in the same place as the county superintendent’s. 
They usually need to consult with each other frequently; so it is 
convenient to be together. Of course, the attendance officer has 
to report to the county superintendent; but he also has to report 
monthly and yearly to the state attendance officer and every half 
year to the board of education. In these reports, he gives the 
number of office calls, the number of home calls, and the reason 
for each call.” 

“T should think that the county board of education would be 
pretty particular who they chose for this job.” 

“They are,” his father replied. “Even if they weren’t, the state 
sets certain standards. The county attendance officer must have 
certain training and must be licensed, just like the teachers and 
the county superintendent. To get a one-year license, he must 
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be a high school graduate and have finished an approved course 
in attendance work in an accredited Indiana state college or 
university or its equivalent. If he is a college graduate and has 
taken a certain amount of work fitting him for his duties or has 
had a year’s experience in some other kind of social work, he 
can get a two-year license. He can get a five-year license by meet- 
ing other requirements. Besides, he must be a legally qualified 
voter.” 

“I’d think that he’d need pretty good pay,’ Tom added. “I 
wouldn’t like to be arguing with people like Mr. Bream every 
day.” 

“Well, not everyone is like him,” his father replied. “The 
county attendance officer’s salary is fixed by the county board 
of education, but a state law says that it cannot be less than three 
dollars nor more than five dollars a day.” 7 

“Well, I wonder what Mr. Bream will do.” 

“One thing you can be sure of: he’ll send George to school; 
if not tomorrow, soon.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. Is it fair to compel parents to send their children to school 
when they are needed at home to help make a living? 


2. Should the trustee make it financially possible for all 
children of schoo] age in his township to attend school? 


3. Should a parent be sent to jail if he persists in keeping 
his child absent from school? 


Why should attendance officers have special education? 
Why do parents keep their children away from school? 
How can this be remedied? 

Just how important do you think education is? 

Under whom does the attendance officer work? 

Who elects him? 
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THE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT 


One day at school, Miss Jackson told the children that the 
county agent would visit her room the next afternoon and that 
she wanted each child in the room to ask his parents if he could 
join the 4-H Club. 

“You know that means head, heart, hand, and health; each 
one of you wants to have a good mind, good health, a heart that 
is turned toward everything good, and a hand that is useful. 
I’m sure that your parents will be glad to have you join this club. 
How many of you have older brothers and sisters in the 4-H 
Club?” 

Five or six of the students held up their hands, and several 
began to talk at once about the club. 

“Now, now,’ Miss Jackson reminded them, ‘‘one at a time. 
Sim, suppose you tell us about it.” 

“Frank joined the 4-H Club when he was in this grade, and 
he went into the ton-litter contest. Dad let him buy a sow and 
feed the pigs the way the county agent told him to. There were 
eight pigs; and, when they were six months old, they weighed 
1,657 pounds. He got a bronze medal as third prize, and he 
aims to get a silver or gold medal this year. Dad’s letting him 
have another litter this year; and, whatever money he makes on 
them, over and above their cost, Dad is going to give him that 
much more if he puts it all in the bank so that he will have money 
to put him through Purdue.” ~ 

“That’s fine; and he’ll get through Purdue, too. Grace, what 
can you tell us about the 4-H Club?” 

“Mary joined the 4-H Club, and she put up all kinds of canned 
stuff last year. She canned green beans, and peas, and corn, and 
beets, and berries, and peaches. And do they taste good this 
winter! Ma said she never could make corn keep when she 
canned it, but Mary didn’t have a single can spoil.” 

“You can do lots of other things,” Miss Jackson added. ‘The 
4-H Club has projects in beekeeping, poultry, and wheat-raising. 
I don’t believe I could tell you all of them. 

“Then there are camps for members. There is the state Ki- 
wanis Camp, state fair camps, county camps, and the 4-H Club 
Round-up at Purdue. Besides having a good time, you can learn 
about the projects that the 4-H Clubs are interested in.” 
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The next day, when Mr. Barton, the county agent, visited the 
school, everyone was excited. He brought in an armload of 
pamphlets and sent one of the boys out to his car to bring in 
some more. 

“These are pamphlets put out by Purdue University and by 
the United States Department of Agriculture,’ he told the 
children. “We’ll pile them here in stacks, each kind by itself. 
Look them over; and, if you find any that you are especially 
interested in, take one. I’ll put the ones the girls will want to 
see over here and the ones for the boys over here.” 

While the children were examining the pamphlets, Mr. Barton 
was talking to Miss Jackson. She told him the names of the 
children; and, while he did not know the children, he did know 
the fathers of many of them. 

“Fine,” he said at length, “that’ll help me to know what to 
talk to them about.” 

When school took up, he explained briefly about the 4-H Clubs 
and asked for questions. Since some of the children had older 
brothers: and sisters in the club and all knew members of the 
club, they did not have many questions; and most of them were 
eager to join. 

“Tm going to have several farm demonstrations this spring 
and summer,” he told them. ‘“‘Watch the papers and remind your 
fathers to come; and you come along, too. The time is past when 
farmers can do their work the way they remember that their 
fathers did it. Our land is wearing out where we neglect it, and 
there are no longer the same demands for food that there used 
to be. We must raise different crops, and we must raise live- 
stock for different purposes. It used to be that farmers farmed 
mostly for themselves, but now they have to farm to meet the 
demands of the markets. Farmers must work together in many 
ways that they used to never think of.” 

After his talk, he asked if there were any more questions. 

“Mr. Barton,” said Harry Cranford, “Dad’s been teaching me 
lots of things about government. Tom Wilson, and some of the 
other boys, and I have been talking about our officers; and we’d 
like to know more about them. Are you a part of the gov- 
ernment?” 
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“That’s a good question,” Mr. Barton smiled. “Yes, ’m a part 
of the government. In fact, I am a part of more of the govern- 
ment than any other officer in the county. I get pay from the 
county, the state, and the nation. Now, I don’t mean that I get 
three salaries; but all three go together to pay me. Maybe just 
one of them couldn’t raise enough money by itself.” 

“How does that happen?” asked Herbert Swan. 

“Well, a country that can’t raise its own food naturally has to 
depend on other countries. In time of war or crop failures some- 
where else, food may become very scarce in such a country. The 
citizens there have to work to pay other countries to raise food 
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and ship it to them. Not only must the farmers, merchants, and 
railroads of these other countries be paid; but steamship lines 
and merchants in their own countries have to be paid. 

“So every country tries to raise as much of its own food as 
possible. That gives work to a great many people who enjoy 
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farm life and provides a kind of life that not only gives them a 
living but a kind of life that has many advantages over city life. 
It gives them a good place to bring up their children, too. 

“In 1889, the United States government set up a Department 
of Agriculture. It would take too long now to tell you all the 
good that it has done, but there are many things which can be 
done by the nation which cannot be done by smaller divisions. 

“Indiana, like every other state, has an interest in agriculture, 
too. Purdue University has courses in all phases of agriculture 
that apply to Indiana conditions, and that university was estab- 
lished and is supported by the state. It was also aided by a grant 
of land by the national government. It has charge of the agri- 
cultural work that the state does.as a government. 
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| Then each county has a county agricultural agent. An ap- 


plicant for this position must satisfy the requirements of the 
county agent agricultural board. This consists of the director of 
agricultural extension of Purdue University, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and the secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. The director of agricultural instruction of Pur- 
due University appoints a qualified county agent for each county. 
If he is approved by the county agricultural agent board, the 
office is his.” 

“How does he get paid?” several of the boys asked. 

“The county council must provide at least $1000 a year for 
the expenses of the office. Purdue University pays from a state 
fund at least $2000 a year toward the agent’s salary. Other state 
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funds are distributed by Purdue according to the qualifications 
of the agent and the needs of the county. The agent has to report 
his expenses monthly to Purdue University. (See Figs. 27A, 27B.) 
If the university approves this bill, it is sent to the county auditor 
and finally paid by the county treasurer. The federal govern- 
ment gives money to each state to help pay the agent, too. How 
many of you know where my office is?”’ 

‘In the post office at the county seat,” several answered. 

‘Who owns the post office?”’ 

There was a silence. 


FIG. 28 COUNTY AGENT'S DEMONSTRATION 


“Post offices belong to the United States government,” he told 
them at last. “My office is there because I am a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture. Where the post office can not 
be used, the county agent has his office in the courthouse, or even 
in a rented room.” 

When he got home that night, Tom could talk of nothing else 
but the 4-H Club and the county agent. 

“He said that he would have demonstrations,” he said. “What 
did he mean by that?” 

“The county agents have learned that there are a great many 
things that can be explained best by showing how they are done. 
A great many of our farms were beginning to get in bad condi- 
tion a few years ago. The farmers had plowed the hillsides, and 
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the rains were washing the soil down and forming gullies. It 
looked as if we would soon have to quit farming them. Then the 
county agent held a demonstration and showed us how to plow 
hillsides so that they wouldn’t wash so badly. He shows us how 
to test our soil to see what kind of fertilizer we need. If we can’t 
do it, he will see that it is tested.” 


“Why was he trying to get us in the 4-H Club?” 


“A great many boys leave the farm every year,” his father told 
him. “Of course, some of them must, because there isn’t enough 
land for everyone; but many boys who ought to stay on the farm 
leave it because they do not see any opportunity there. That is 
serious for the country. Farmers feed the nation, and they pro- 
vide a market for what the factories make. If they are not in- 
telligent and efficient, everybody suffers. If you boys and girls 
can be taught that you can profit from the farm and can be 
taught to farm intelligently and happily, every one will be better 
off. The 4-H Clubs are a great help in that direction.” 

“What else does the county agent do?” 

“The United States Department of Agriculture and the state 
universities are always carrying on experiments to find the best 
ways of doing things. It used to be that farmers did as their 
fathers did. We don’t make shoes nor machinery in the way our 
fathers did, because we have learned better ways; in the same 
way, we are all the time learning better ways to farm. Of course, 
some things that our fathers did were all right; or maybe I’d 
better say that some of the things that some of our fathers did. 


“But we have farms in this county that had corn on the same 
field every year for forty years, without any fertilizer on the 
fields. The farmers were getting poorer and poorer. That was 
bad enough; but they were discouraging other farmers, and espe- 
cially boys. They were grumbling about the way the world was 
going, and they were no help to the community. Now some of 
these same fields have been properly treated and are beginning 
to become profitable again. 


“There are new feeds and new ways of feeding. There are 
new crops and new ways of cultivating the old ones. We are find- 
ing out how to fight insect and weed pests. New ones come into 
the community by wind, and birds, and freight cars; and the 
county agent helps us to get rid of them before they get too strong 
a hold. 


“Spraying programs help to get rid of insect pests on fruit 
trees and help us to increase our income by avoiding wormy and 
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blemished fruit. Sowing wheat later has helped us to get rid of 
the Hessian fly. Burning weeds and doing fall plowing has des- 
troyed millions of pests. The county agent has conducted the 
search for barberry bushes and almost got rid of wheat rust, 
which used to cut our crop yields so badly. A great many farmers 
used to be doubtful of ‘college’ methods, but the demonstrations 
put on by the county agents have won most of them over to a be- 
lief that farming can be intelligent.” 

“Mr. Barton seemed interested mostly in the ton-litter contest 
for the boys,” Tom said. 

“No, but he knew that you boys would be. Mr. Barton is an 
all-around farmer. He thinks that it is all right for some people 
to specialize, but he knows that the ordinary farmer is best off 
when he doesn’t put all his eggs in one basket. He believes that 
we ought to have a variety of crops so that, if one fails, we still 
have other sources of income. So he is interested in improving 
our horses and organizes horse breeders’ associations; he has our 
cows tested so that we do not have tubercular cows and helps us 
to find out which cows are earning their keep. He tries to im- 
prove our breeds of hogs, and sheep, and chickens. He is even 
interested in bees and tries to get farmers to raise bees. 

“Besides that, he is interested in marketing. Farmers used to 
pride themselves on being independent, doing as they pleased 
without reference to anyone else. Well, the county agent is help- 
ing them to see that we can do better if we market our products 
together in many cases. The fruit growers of California have 
been able to sell their fruit all over the country because they 
pooled their production. The apple growers of Orange, Wash- 
ington, and Lawrence Counties, in southern Indiana, formed the 
Tri-State Apple Growers Association and have been represented 
in national and international apple shows by that association. 
We haven’t organized in every field, but the county agent is help- 
ing us to know when and how to market our products to the best 
advantage. In fact, he is a sort of teacher going around the 
county helping us to do what we are doing better than we have 
been doing it.” , 

“T can see now why Purdue University helps to pay him,” Tom 
remarked. 

“Yes, and he conducts schools for the farmers, too. He brings 
state and federal specialists to the county to conduct marketing 
schools, swine schools, farm machinery schools, terracing 
projects, poultry schools, farm accounting schools, etc. He en- 
courages and helps the township trustees to form home economics 
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and cultural clubs, and he tries to organize farm organizations in 
each township.” 

“Td think that he would need help to do all those things,” Tom 
said. 

“In some counties, the county agent has a home demonstration 
agent to help him teach the farmers how they can improve their 
homes. In some counties, he has assistants to help him with the 
4-H Ciub work. We’re going to have both to help Mr. Barton 
next year.” 

“T’d like to be a county agent,” Tom said. “It seems to me that 
that would be a real man’s job.” 

“Tt is. Well, study hard at school; and, if you can do good 
work in the agricultural school at Purdue, you may be able to be 
a county agent. That’s a kind of teaching that you can con- 
stantly see the results of.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why do farmers come to county agents with their prob- 
lems? Why not write to specialists at Purdue University? 

2. Why should county agents set up demonstrations of crops, 
fertilizers, etc.? 

3. Why should the state and federal government pay part 
of his salary? 

4. Why should he hold swine, poultry, crop, etc., schools and 
tours in his county? 

5. Why should he help organize and conduct 4-H Club 
work? 

6. Can the economical and practical points of one man’s 
farm operations observed on a tour be of practical value 
to another farmer on his own farm? 

7. Why do the county agents work so closely with the farm 
bureau and home economics clubs? 

8. Why does the county agent have the right to send mail 
without paying postage (franking permit) ? 

9. Who is your county agent? 

10. Where is his office? 

11. What organizations has the county agent set up in your 
district? 

12. Have some 4-H Club member bring his record book and 
explain it. 

13. Have another member tell of the 4-H Club show, another 
of a club camp, and another of a demonstration. 


THE CIVIL COUNTY 


THE COUNTY SURVEYOR 


“Pa,” Tom said as the family was sitting at the table after their 
supper, “they’ve shut off the Grafton Road. There was a detour 
sign there as we passed it in the bus this evening.” 

‘So they’re going to improve it? Good. Let’s see: tomorrow’s 
Saturday. How’d you like to go over there tomorrow and see 
what’s going on? I haven’t seen Ralph for a long time.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Ralph Farnham, the county surveyor. You never saw them 
survey, did you?” 

“No, pa.” 

“Well, there’ll be a lot of work to be done there; and you'll 
want to be getting an eyeful while you can. He will lay out the 
plans for the road and oversee the contractors when the road is 
built.” 

“You called this man we’re going to see the county surveyor,” 
Tom said as they drove to the Grafton Road the next morning. 
“Is that a political office?” 

“Yes,” his father smiled. ‘There’s a great ea more than a 
trustee can attend to. Besides, it doesn’t seem sensible to have 
more officers than we need, especially when their duties are of 
more than local interest; so we have one surveyor for the whole 
county. He is elected every two years.” 

“Do we have to have a new one that often?” 

“Oh, we often elect the same man to succeed himself. If we 
don’t elect a certified civil engineer, he must hire one out of his 
salary to do his surveying and make his blueprints. If he picked 
up his knowledge by experience and short courses in some college 
or correspondence school, he may be able to do the work; but sur- 
veying is so important that all his work must be approved by 
someone who has had regular training specified by law. So we 
generally elect a licensed surveyor. Ralph is a Purdue graduate.” 

“What does he do?” Tom inquired. 

“Well, we’ll see some of his work in a few minutes. Ralph was 
appointed road superintendent by the county commissioners; so 
he is really holding down two jobs. The Grafton Road has been 
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needing attention for some time. Here we are. Maybe Ralph 
ean tell us something about what he is going to do. Hello, Ralph.” 
“Well, if it isn’t Joe Wilson himself! How are you?” the sur- 
veyor replied cordially. ‘And I'll bet this is the boy, young Tom. 
You've grown some, young man, since I saw you about—must’ve 
been about ten years ago we fixed up your road, wasn’t it, Joe?” 
“Nine,” Mr. Wilson relied. ‘“Can’t be more than that; the 
road’s still passable.” 
“You bet she is; and she’ll still be traveled when they take you 
over the hill to the graveyard, and you look good for several 
years yet.” 


ae 
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FIG. 29 A COUNTY ROAD 


“All right, have it your way,” Mr. Wilson grinned. “Anyway, 
I brought the youngster over to see how a good road is made. 
Tom, this is Ralph Farnham. He was a bachelor when he built 
the road past our house; and he stayed at our house when the 
rains made it too muddy to get back to town at nights. 

“Well, Ralph, what are you going to do with this road?” 

“Plenty. There are two bridges that have to be rebuilt, and 
there has to be something done to make it passable in wet 
weather. I’m closing the road so that no one will go through the 
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bridge over the Collum Creek. Joe Hendricks was in to see me 
about it last week. I should have been out myself to look after 
it, I guess. 

“How long will it be closed? I don’t know yet. I’m looking 
over the ground. Of course, there will be two bridges to build; 
and I’ve got to estimate their cost. The road’s as crooked as a 
dog’s hind leg, and it might as well be straightened. I haven’t 
surveyed it yet; but Pll bet that we can cut off two or three miles 
of road. That saving in surfacing the road will pay for the 
bridges; and, everytime anyone travels the road, he’ll be saving 
money for gas, and oil, and tires.” 

“Going to cut down any of the hills?” Mr. Wilson inquired. 


AN S-ROAD 


Such roads are disap- 
pearing to save building 
and traveling costs. 


FIG. 30 


“Looking for a job for your tractor, are you?” 

“No,” Mr. Wilson laughed, “farming’s enough for me. You'll 
be cutting the new road right when I’m busiest with the corn 
plowing. But, if you want to save us gasoline and oil, cut down 
on the hills.” (See Fig. 29.) 

“Well, you know we aren’t surfacing any roads with steep 
grades any more. Your hills will be cut down.” 

“That’s fine. When do you begin work?”’ 

“Can’t tell. Ive got to make an estimate of the cost of the 
bridges and the cost of surfacing the road as it is. Then I’ve got 
to make an estimate of the survey for the short cuts (See Fig. 30) 
and the grading on the hills and bridges at their new locations. 
The county commissioners will meet in two weeks, and I hope to 
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have this ready for them then. Then, as soon as the work is 
authorized, we have to put out advertisements for bids and ma- 
terials. Of course, I’ll begin to survey as soon as the commis- 
sioners authorize it.” 

“Ts school out, Bud?” he asked, turning to Tom. 

“Tt will be next week,” he replied. 

“How’d you like the job of keeping us men supplied with fresh 
drinking water this summer? Got a horse?” 

Tom looked inquiringly at his father. 

“We’ve got a colt that ought to be broke,” his father remarked. 
“Think you could ride her?” 

“T have already, pa,” Tom blurted out. 

“Thought I hadn’t seen you, I suppose,” his father laughed. 
“Well, she’s too young to do heavy work; but we’ll train her a 
little more, and then I guess you can carry water on her. You 
can get water from Frank Brown’s well over there.” 

“Gee, pa,” Tom exclaimed, “that’ll be great!’ 

“You haven’t asked about the pay,” the surveyor chuckled. 

“Oh, do I get paid for it, too?” 

“Well, not much; fifty cents a day is about all we can give you.” 

“That'll be fine, won’t it, pa?” Tom asked anxiously. 

So, three weeks later, Tom began work. He had watched the 
paper for details about the meeting of the commissioners and had 
called his father’s attention to the advertisements for bids for 
supplies. He took pride in keeping the men supplied with cool 
water throughout the summer, but he found time to watch the 
surveyor sight through his transit and to help the men set stakes 
and mark the levels for the road. Sometimes, he carried the 
chain. 

After the survey, there was a week when he had no work and 
spent hours going over the ground with his schoolmates showing 
them where he had helped survey the new road. Then the sur- 
veyor was out once more with a crew of men with tractors, plows, 
scoops, and scrapers. Tom was busier than before, but he had 
occasional opportunity to look at the queer-looking sheets of 
bluish paper which Mr. Farnham seemed to be always consulting. 
One noon, as they were sitting under a tree after their dinner, he 
showed them to Tom. 

“These are blueprints,” he said. “After I made a drawing of 
the road from the figures that I kept as I surveyed the road, I 
made what we call blueprint copies of it. One set I filed away 
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with all the other blueprints that have been made by the county 
surveyors. From these blueprints, we can always check on what 
has been done on roads and bridges in the county.” 

One day, after the road was well started, Tom saw Mr. Swan 
drive up and have a long talk with the surveyor. 

“Allright,” he heard Mr. Farnham say, “I’ll be over in a couple 
of days. The work’ll be going along all right by then, and I can 
leave things with the foremen long enough for that. Have you 
notified Bream yet?” 

“No, I don’t see that he needs to know anything about it.” 

“Well, if I were you, I’'d send him a legal notice that you are 
going to have the boundary line surveyed next Wednesday. Then 
you won’t have to pay all the charges.” 

‘““How’s that?” inquired Mr. Swan. 

“Well, if you give him notice, the survey is legal. Otherwise, 
it is only your personal survey. I charge each of you half the 
cost of the survey; and, if you don’t pay it, the cost is put on your 
tax duplicate next year.” 

“All right, I’ll do that.” 

Tom remembered that his father and mother had been talking 
a few nights before about some quarrel between Mr. Bream and 
Mr. Swan but had paid little attention to it at the time. 

“Why does Mr. Swan want you to survey his farm?” he asked 
Mr. Farnham. 

“Well, Mr. Bream claims that the line fence is too far over on 
his farm,” Mr. Farnham replied. 

“How can you tell if it is?” Tom inquired. “I’d think the cor- 
ner posts on the farm would decide that. They’ve been there for 
a long time.” 

“Well, surveys used to be less careful than they are now; and 
surveyors sometimes make mistakes. But this ought to be easy 
to settle.”’ 

Wibyae 

“Well, back in 1787, the colonies organized the Northwest Ter- 
ritory by the Ordinance of 1787.” 

“Yes, we studied about that in our history; but what has that 
to do with this?” 

“Well, this is part of the Northwest Territory. When this was 
set up, a survey was ordered. The first principal meridian falls 
on the boundary line between Indiana and Ohio. The second 
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principal meridian runs from the mouth of the Little Blue River 
due north to Lake Michigan. It passes through the middle of the 
courthouse at Lebanon, Indiana. Of course, there wasn’t any 
courthouse there then. 

“East and west lines called base lines were laid out, too. The 
only base line in Indiana strikes the Wabash River four miles 
above the mouth of White River and runs due east, passing six 
miles south of Paoli. (See Fig. 31.) | 

“It took a long time to make this survey, for a stone marker was 
supposed to be placed every quarter mile along every section line. 
These stone markers were buried a short distance underground. 
Each one is marked with a cross cut into the top of it. Did you 
notice that, when we started the survey for this road, I dug 
around, hunting for the nearest marker? When we know where 
it is, it is easy to locate the place on a map. Then directions can 
be run from it wherever we please. 

“Now I happen to know where the marker on the boundary be- 
tween the Bream and Swan farms is, for I found it a month or so 
ago when I was doing some road work up there. So all I’ll have 
to do is to run a north and south line from the marker. That 
won’t take long—unless Henry Bream wants to argue instead of 
survey, but I'll let him talk while I run the line.” 

“How did they mark where farms were before they had sur- 
veys?” Tom inquired. 

“They used what they called metes and bounds. A tree would 
be marked by the people whose land joined, or a big stone would 
be used as a permanent mark, or something else that seemed 
likely to last a long time would be used. Some farms in Southern 
Indiana are described in the original deeds by such marks.” 

“Wouldn’t the tree get cut down or blown down sometimes?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Farnham replied, “and then there was likely to be 
a boundary-line quarrel. Nearly every community used to have 
someone like Henry Bream who was always quarreling about the 
boundary of his farm. With the survey, though, we can always 
tell if the line is in the right place. Someone might move the big 
stone that marked the corner of a farm, but no one is going to 
move all the markers that the surveyors planted.”’ (See Fig. 32.) 

“Well,” Mr. Farnham told him when he returned from survey- 
ing the boundary line, “Henry is peeved; but the old line stands. 
I don’t believe he ever thought it was wrong; just wanted to make 
trouble for Roger.” 
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“What else do you have to do besides survey and build roads 
and survey boundary lines?” Tom asked him one noon. 

“Not much here,” Mr. Farnham replied; “but, if I lived in some 
districts in Indiana, I’d have to look after a lot of ditches. When 
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drain improvements have to be made, the county surveyors up 
there have to lay out and plan the improvements and oversee the | 
work. Come up to my office Saturday afternoon, and Ill show 
you some of the blanks my brother in Boone County has to use. | 
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(See Figs. 33, 34, 35.) Of course, the township trustee looks after 

some of the work of looking after the drains after they are built. | 
We keep a record of all surveys for roads and ditches and keep | 
the roads and ditches in repair. The county commissioners have | 


to O. K. all of the larger expenditures.”’ 


Certificate of Acceptance on : 


SURVEYOR’S OFFICE, BOONE COUNTY, INDIANA 


Lebanon, Ind., 22-3. 222. eee 193_-. 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That all that portion of the above-named ditch, described as follows: 


Beginning at Station | 


Deputy Surveyor. | 


PIONEER PTG. CO, LEBANON. IND. 


FIG, 33 CERTIFICATE OF ACCEPTANCE | 
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PETITION FOR REALLOTMENT OF 
PUBLIC DRAIN 


TO THE SURVEYORS OF BOONE COUNTY, INDIANA 


SIGNATURES 
(Places for 8 signatures on original form) 


if the surveyor finds no cause for complaint, he shall report to the County Audito q 
ceedings to the petitioners and such costs shall be collected as other taxes ara collected. al ate a hand OL 


FIG, 34 : 
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“How do you get the money for your office and salary?” 
“Well, every year, I have to make out an estimate of what the 
expenses of my office will be. This includes my salary and that 
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of any assistants or office help that I think I am going to need. 
Postage, telephone expense, blueprint material, repair material, 
stationery, etc., has to be estimated. If the estimate is accepted, 
this estimate is used to help determine the taxes necessary. Some- 
times, I don’t get as much as I need; but I usually have no 
trouble.” (See Fig. 36.) 


OFFICE OF DRAINAGE COMMISSIONER 
COUNTY SURVEYOR’S OFFICE 


SSS 
Bebanon, Ind een sees ees 19225 
SRS 52 2 SES See eee ee eS ee ee 
You are hereby notified that a payment amounting to $_-._-___________ on your 
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I am required by law to keep these assessments collected to provide funds for the 
payment of costs and for the work as it progresses. 

Your assessment has been divided into ten equal installments payable monthly. 
When assessments are not paid I am required to certify them to the County Auditor for 
collection as delinquent taxes and are collected with the usual penalties. I prefer not to 
do this and am writing to make sure that you understand the requirements. 


Very Truly Yours, 


Drainage Commissioner. 


FIG. 35 NOTICE OF DRAIN ASSESSMENT 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Does your principal have a blueprint of your school 
building? If so, what does it show you? 
What is meant by carrying the chain? 
Find out what a transit is. 


Can your father or teacher have the surveyor come to the 
school and show you his instruments? 


What could be done if there were doubt whether the 
fences about your farm were on the line? 


What are the advantages of cutting down hills on a road? 


Why should a surveyor make a blueprint and cost esti- 
mate of a new road or a road improvement? 


After a contract has been let for the building of a road or 
bridge, why does the surveyor still supervise the work? 


Why are county surveyors often road supervisors also? 
Could a surveyor settle a boundary dispute? 
Locate Paoli. Where does the base line near Paoli come? 


What reasons can you give why the regular congressional 
townships are superior to the irregular boundaries in 
Orange County? 


orm Prescribed by the State Board of Accounts Revised County (Blank) Form No. 3uE—1929 


COUNTY SURVEYOR’S ESTIMATE 


SUMMER TACIT ATL ete ice ene ee es Sco becveciccebicodustauces County 


O THE COUNTY AUDITOR: 


| In compliance with the provisions of An Act of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, approved March 3, 1899, entitled “An 
Act Concerning County Business,’’ and “An Act Concerning Taxation,’”’ requiring the State Board of Accounts to prescribe forms fora 
Budget, same being Chapter 222, Section 3, Page 640, Acts of 1921, as amended by the Acts of 1927, page 247, the undersigned Surveyor 


f said County respectfully submits the following estimate of expenses of the office for the calendar year ending December 31, 19......... 
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I certify the above to be a fair and true estimate of the probable expense of this office for the year ending December al, 1922s , and 
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FIG. 36 
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It was early in June that Mr. Wilson received a letter from 
Mr. Marley, who had given up the school bus route and had sold 
his farm so that he could move to California. 

“How does he like things out there?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“He seems to be making money in the garage business out 
there with his brother,” Mr. Wilson replied, “but he doesn’t say 
much about it. Seems that Sam Cranford hasn’t paid the spring 
taxes, a the county treasurer sent Gus notice of the delin- 
quency.” (See Fig. 37.) 

“Why should he send the notice to Gus, pa?” i Neiea Tom. 


“Well, you see, assessments are made on March 1. Of course, 
the assessors can’t get around to everyone on one day; but he 


DEMAND NOTICE 


OFFICE OF COUNTY TREASURER 
Lebanon, Indiana 


THIS 1S A PERSONAL DEMAND FOR DELINQUENT TAX 


‘Lownship-- eee Dup. No 


Poll 
Our records show your Personal Tax amounting to $ 
Real Estate 


(including penalties and costs), delinquent for the___ of 193__ 


HARRY C. WELLS, 


Bring this notice with you. Treasurer of Boone County 
FIG. 37 


DEMAND FOR DELINQUENT TAXES 


Failure to pay taxes cripples the government. The tax rate of all must be increased if some 
do not pay. 


assesses things as nearly as he can the way they were on that day. 
If a piece of land is sold on March 2, it is assessed against the man 
who owned it on March 1. 

“Since it is impossible to know how to fix the tax rate until the 
assessments are all made and until the estimates for all the ex- 
penses which will have to be met have been made and approved, 
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the tax rate isn’t fixed until September. Then, there is a great 
deal of work to be done figuring out the amount of each person’s 
taxes on real estate, personal property, and poll.” 

“What’s the difference in them, pa?” 

“Personal property, Tom,” his father replied, “is movable 
property that belongs to a person or corporation. Household 
goods, merchandise in stores, and things of that sort are personal 
property. A watch, an automobile, a farmer’s machinery, and 
livestock are all personal property. 

“Real estate is land and buildings. These things are not mov- 
able and can be seen by anyone, but personal property may be 
hidden or moved from place to place.” 

“And what is poll tax? I hear the boys talking about that. 
What has that to do with getting a drivers’ license?” 

“Poll tax is a tax on a person. Every man in Indiana over 
twenty-one years of age and under fifty has to pay a tax. This 
tax differs in different counties and even in the same county. A 
certain amount goes to the state, and this is the same all over the 
state. A certain part goes to the county funds, and this is the 
same all over the county. The part which goes to the township 
or city will vary from one of these corporations to another. Every- 
one has to pay this tax, whether he has property or not.” 

“IT don’t see what these taxes have to do with drivers’ licenses,” 
Tom said. 

“Well, a great many men used to neglect to pay their poll 
taxes. Since they were not assessed against property, nothing 
could be done about it. So the legislature put into the law which 
requires everyone driving an automobile to have a license a clause 
requiring a receipt for current poll taxes to be shown before he 
can get one.” 

“That gets nearly everyone, doesn’t it?” Tom grinned. “Every- 
one wants to drive a car.” 

“That’s what the legislators thought,” his father agreed. “But 
women don’t have to pay poll tax. That’s one of the equal rights 
they haven’t been fighting for,’ he added with a wink toward 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“Do you want us to?” she asked. ‘“Who’d pay my poll tax?” 

“Well, as I was about to say,” Mr. Wilson grinned, “it is well 
along in the winter before all the work of getting ready to collect 
the taxes is done. So, the taxes that are assessed in 1939, for in- 
stance, won’t be paid until May and November of 1940.” 

“Do we pay taxes twice a year?” 
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“Yes, Tom, we pay half the taxes by the first Monday in May 
and the other half by the first Monday in November. Of course, 
there’s nothing to keep you from paying it all at once. I guess 
that the two payments started when nearly everyone farmed. We 
used to try to have corn or hogs to sell in April and wheat or oats 
in August and September; so we had money to pay taxes then.” 

“T see,” Tom answered. ‘Mr. Marley didn’t sell his farm till 
December; so the taxes are assessed against him.” 

“That’s right, but he thinks that Sam is to pay the taxes and 
wants me to go around and see him in a friendly sort of fashion. 
He doesn’t want to have any trouble; but, naturally, he doesn’t 
want to pay what isn’t his debt. Want to go along?” 

“Sure. Harry and I can look at his dogs while you talk to his 
fathur.” 

When the boys entered the house after their visit with the dogs, 
the men were still talking about the taxes. 

‘What do you think is the right thing to do about it?” Mr. 
Cranford was asking. “I thought, as long as I didn’t have the 
deed, that Gus was to pay the taxes.” 

“Well,’ Mr. Wilson replied, looking thoughtfully at a docu- 
ment in his hand, “I think that Gus will have to pay the taxes. 
There’s nothing in the contract that says anything about taxes, 
and Gus got all the benefit from the farm last year. You ought 
to pay the taxes for this year, payable next year, though, for you 
are getting the benefit of the farm. Ill write to Gus. He wants 
to do the square thing; so don’t you worry.” 

“What will be done now?” Tom inquired on the way home. 

“T’]l write to Gus in the morning and tell him that the taxes are 
his to pay. Ill have the treasurer send him a statement for the 
fall taxes. (See Fig. 38.) If these were personal taxes, he would 
have to pay 6 per cent on the delinquency; but there is no interest 
on delinquent taxes on real estate.” 

Saturday, when they went to town, Tom went with his father 
to the courthouse while his mother was shopping. He had often 
been in the courthouse, but never in the offices. It had been a 
great deal of fun for him and some of his friends to explore the 
corridors and especially the belfry. They liked to be in the belfry 
when the town clock rang. This, however, was his first time in 
one of the offices, as he had usually stayed with his mother while 
his father had paid his taxes and attended to other duties at the 
courthouse. 
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PLEASE RETURN THIS MEMORANDUM WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 


Memorandum of Taxes [7 
1937 First Installment Delinquent After First Monday in May Indiana 
Second Installment Delinquent After First Monday in November 


1936 ASSESSMENT PAYABLE IN 1937 


Duplicate NAME Township 1st Installment | 2nd Installment 
No. or Town $ Cts $ Cts 


~ < ; 2 = r < Saas Le 


Examine statement to see if all property, both real estate and personal is included, - County 
treasurer is not responsible for any omission of property. 
Return this notice with self-addressed stamped envelope to insure correct return of receipt, 


MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO MARVIN CALDWELL, TREASURER BOONE COUNTY 
FIG. 38 J 


So he was surprised at the size of the treasurer’s office. There 
were not many people in it, however. This, his father explained, 
was because taxpaying time was over and there was little to be 
done now. 

“But, around April and October,” his father told him, ‘‘there 
is a full force in the office; and, even then, there is often a big line 
waiting to be served.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Each taxpayer must get his tax receipt so that he will know 
how much his taxes are. He can send for it by mail, but most 
people call here for their receipts and then pay the cashier while 
they are here. (See Figs. 839A, 39B.) You’d be surprised how 
many don’t know what township they are in nor the description 
of their land. Many can’t tell whether they are to pay on real 
estate or not. Then, there are extra tax duplicates for improve- 
ments, ditch assessments, etc., which are to be paid. If the tax- 
payer doesn’t ask for these, he may find out later that his taxes are 
delinquent. All these things have to be looked up if the taxpayer 
asks for them, and that takes a lot of time. Now, though, there 
isn’t much to do. I know the treasurer, and he won’t care if we 
go in here behind the counter.” 

While they were there, the treasurer showed Tom the big 
books in which the names of the taxpayers were recorded, to- 
gether with their tax assessment. 
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Receipt N? Sas GOODLAND CORPORATION 9.5. o3..2.0h scene 
Duplicate No........------.--1-+-++ ee. Kentland, Newton County, Ind.,...........-..-:csssceceeseeeeerestees 1938 

RECEIVED OF ihiooscscsccecscsosccccnsensevconeeenipecerncennteavean scene snnspueriper-tnt ncaa tiara aaratvanesendescaietsceocagare sso ee ea the sum 
DE iene cneeneriysecoergueroteoyae ante came ecacene>ny or eecnares roel "Ps nT Ue a ae! DOLLARS 
IN FULL for the SECOND IN STALLMENT of State, County, Township and Corporation Taxes for the Year 1937, on $9.22 


of Personal Property, Poll, and the following described Real Estate: 
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DESCRIPTION a F Exem'tns| Net Valuation 
N F Deducted| of Real Estate 
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TAX LEVIES FOR THE YEAR 1937, PAYABLE IN 1938 
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FIG. 39B 


After the treasurer had listed the amount of the taxes and 
figured the interest to a date two weeks ahead, Mr. Wilson asked 
him for a copy of the tax duplicate and the interest charges. 

“How did Mr. Marley know that his taxes were delinquent?” 
Tom asked as they went to look for his mother. 

“The treasurer sent him a registered letter notifying him of it.” 

“And suppose he doesn’t pay the taxes now?” 

“Well, he’s had his chance. Everything about the taxing is 


Notice is hereby given that the Tax Duplicates for State, County, Townships, 
are now in the hands of the County Treasurer, who is ready to receive the taxes charged thereon. 


3 a LS 


worth of taxable real and personal property and each poll in the several units. / ; 
Due January 1, 1938. First installment delinquent after first Monday in May. Second installment delinquent after first Monday in November. 


JOHN R. ECK, Treasurer Shelby Co. 
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NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS OF SHELBY COUNTY 
Schools and Corporations of Shelby county for the year 1937 and payable in 1938 
The following table shows the rate of taxation on each $100.00 


Sugar Creek 


CORPORA- 
TIONS 


Washington 
Morristown 


STATE 
RATES 
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a) 
i) 
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‘ County General Fund a2 ae x : 
COUNTY Welfare Fund ye2 ba See ee eee | 08.08] .08]_.0 
RATES TOTAL COUNTY a hbo. hd eae 
Lownshipwl uUndw 2s 2. Soe ee eee | 06 08 
Poor: 
TY Reimbursement. «22. ses aoe oa ee ; Ob LO =e eS 
CIVIL bs 
Levy for 9 
TOWNSHIP Hoe Ad cline algae Se, ed 


RATES 


SCHOOL AND 
LIBRARY 
RATES 


CORPORATION, 
CITY, TOWN and 
HOSPITAL 
RATES 


Cui ae 2 eR es ee ae 
Swecini: Senoulees sae eee es ee 
Schools Bonds: 225255. 

ibranys soo eseseuce poe = 1 hak i, SN 


ECs EYRE IE Nae Seren ee aaa erat 
Policemansand Pireman Tax. _-2s5_ 2 
Gorpovation: Bonds. o- see 2S 
PRG Sere ee ne ee 


bighiwandewWater, Dax .o 5. --2 22.2. 25, A 
Other Levies (Hospital) 


POLL 
TAX 


at 
1.00] 1.00] 1.00] 1.007 1.00 1.00] 1.00] 1.00 


STATE OF INDIANA, SHELBY COUNTY, ss: 
I, Claud X. Mohr, Auditor of Shelby county, hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of all tax levies for the taxes collectable in the year 1938. 


FIG. 40 


TOTAL ALL RATES_________- 1.80 1.80 1.66 1.18 1.46 1.42 1.54 1.32 1.66 1.48 1.38 1.76 1.36 1.61 2.86 2.18 3.22 
ac st: a) CS hs PL 13 Tse Ob Salento 69 | .88 1 .68 1.205 ]]| 1.43 $1.09 |! 1.61 
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Snecialt school ea =n eee eee Nat) eel OO) Vole OOM atal eae) te. |/) 110050) eb] a00) AOC .75| .75) «75 
Corporation! .--------=-.2-~-------2-=-||----| ===-|----] --.- eee mike ----| ---=| ----| ----| -=-- ~ eee 1,00] ----] 1.00 

PORE POR oi) A ote. ended 8.00 3.00 3.00 8.00 3.00 8.00 8.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 


CLAUD X. MOHR, Auditor. 
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“When the treasurer is ready to receive tax payments, he posts 
a notice in each township and in the courthouse (See Fig. 40), 
showing the rate of taxes for township, county, and state purposes 
and explaining various matters about the payment of taxes. 

“Then he sends out notices of delinquencies. If the taxes are 
not paid for three years, the county auditor advertises the real 
estate on which taxes are delinquent. This list must be adver- 
tised in two papers in the county and posted in the courthouse. 
During the depression, the legislature passed laws delaying the 
sale of property for taxes; but that was only an emergency meas- 
ure. (See Fig. 41.) 

“On the date set in the advertisements, the property is offered 
for sale. It cannot be sold for less than the amount of the tax 
and penalty against it. So, if Gus doesn’t pay the taxes, Sam 
will have to if he wants to keep his farm from being sold for the 
taxes. Gus will nay, though.” 

“Does Mr. Crandall have to pay taxes, even though he doesn’t 
own the farm?” 

“Until he gets a deed, he will have to pay the taxes on the full 
assessed value of the farm. After that, if he hasn’t paid for the 
farm in full, there will be a mortgage against the farm. Then 
he can fill out a mortgage exemption blank and file it with the 
auditor. Then he can get a reduction in the assessment to the 
amount of his mortgage if that is not more than half the assess- 
ment; but. if the assessment is more than $2,000, he can get an 
exemption for only $1,000.” 


Notice of Tax Sale 


The undersigned Treasurer of Boone County, will expose to Public Sale at.............0.eeeee | 
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Treasurer of Boone County 
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“Does the treasurer collect any other taxes besides personal, 
real estate, and poll taxes?” 


“Well, of course, everything is really included in these; but 
we do have special taxes which are not usually considered with 
these. Every month, the cashier of each bank and trust company 
has to make a statement to the county auditor so that he may tax 
its stock and deposits, although it could charge this against its 
patrons. It is easier for the treasurer to collect taxes from banks 
than from the thousands of people who deposit their money there. 
(See Figs. 42A, 42B, 42C.) 

“There are other intangible taxes, as taxes of this sort are 
called, for it is hard to find out who owns such property and how 
much each one owns. Corporations have to make a monthly re- 
port (See Figs. 483A, 43B, 43C, 43D.) on their stock upon which 
taxes are to be paid. 

“When anyone in the county dies and leaves property for his 
heirs, the judge asks the county assessor to appraise the estate 
for him. Then the county treasurer collects what is called an in- 
heritance tax for the amount set by the judge who settles the es- 
tate. If the treasurer cannot collect it, he informs the county 
prosecutor, who takes action.” 


“He must handle a lot of money, pa,” Tom exclaimed. “How 
can we know that he is honest with it?” 


“Well, he isn’t likely to collect taxes twice, for he gives a re- 
ceipt for all the money he collects. The money he collects has to 
balance with the delinquent taxes and the amount of taxes to be 
collected. His report to the auditor will show this, and his books 
are looked over by the county commissioners as well as by the 
auditor. Besides, he has to give bond.” 

“What’s that?” Tom inquired. 

“There are insurance companies which will look up a man’s 
record and, if it is good, will insure his employer against loss 
from the man’s dishonesty. The county commissioners know 
about how much money the treasurer is likely to have at any one 
time; so they require a bond insuring the county against the loss 
of this sum.” 


“Doesn’t that cost the treasurer a lot?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be fair to make him insure the county against 
his dishonesty, especially if he is honest. The county pays this 
just as a precaution, not because it thinks the treasurer is dishon- 
est. It’s better to be safe than sorry.” 
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(This report is to be filed on or before the fifteenth of each month and is based on the capital ac- 
Robtoee deposits as of the last day of the month immediately preceding.) See Sec. 9, Chapter 83, 


MONTHLY TAX REPORT 
Showing 
Capital Stock, Surplus, Undivided Profits 
and Deposits of 


yvhiuihur's cyan cedoacus sodsenveshopashelsssVEpsapr Caves rare vssesieaseneenorteserdtss sosnvassveressinastersoesssdeessesiaersy oA DRESS 


FOR MONTH OF 


Sec. 6, The value of the shares of stock of any bank or trust company shall be fixed and determined by deducting th | 


assessed value of any real estate owned by such bank or trust company from the total amount of its capital, surplus and 
divided profits. The value of the deposits in any bank or trust company shall be fixed and determined by deducting the amou 


of any public, non-resident deposits and deposits of other banks, as herein defined, from the total deposits in such bank or trust) 


company. The value of the surplus and undivided profits of any savings bank shall be fixed and determined by deducting the 
assessed value of all real estate owned by such savings bank from the total amount of its surplus and undivided profits. 


See. 7, On or before the fifieenth day of each month the cashier of every bank and the secretary of every trust company, 
shall deliver to the auditor of the county wherein suah bank or trust company is located, a statement, under oath, in duplicate, 


upen form prescribed and furnished by the commission. 


Sec. 8. On the last day of each month, every bank or trust company shall elect whether it will pay the taxes imposed an 
assessed against its shares of stock and/or its depositors, and shall file a written notice of such election with the auditor of thi 
county wherein such bank or trust company is located on or before the fifteenth day of the succeeding month. Such election, 
shajl continue-in effect from month to month thereafter unless revoked in writing or withdrawn by such bank or trust company 


Sec. 9, If such bank or trust company shall so elect not to pay the taxes imposed against its shares of stock: then sai 
‘bank or trugt corapany, on or before the fifteenth day of each month, shall deliver to the auditor of such county re ct ae 
oath, showing the names and addresses of its shareholders and the number of shares of steck owned by each of ee as Bl 
the last day of the preceding month, and if such bank or trust company shall so elect not to pay the taxes so iraposed ngaill 
its deposits, then such bank or trust company, on or before the fifteenth day of each month, shall deliver to such mudites | 
list, under oath, showing the names and addresses of its depositors and the amount of deposits owned by each of them as o: 
the last day of the preceding month. If such bank or trust company elects to pay the taxes assessed against its shares of stoc) 
and/or against its depositors, it shall not be requived to deliver such lists of shareholders and depositors to the auditor, as pro 


vided in this scation. 
FIG. 42A MONTHLY TAX REPORT (Page 1) 
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PAM RECORTLPOR: MONTH OF sp) ce tee ee ee mL Oost. 
1. (a) Common Stock (No. Shares...............cccssssescsee- )iValue Reece cae Se ee ee ee 
Par Value of Shares Issued and Outstanding. 
(b) Preferred-Stock (No. Shares...0.......ccccccscccceseseoee )eValueAees ex SMe Be wee Ree Se, Sree, 
Other than those held by R. F. C. 
RGEC ADICAMMDRDCNENLESS cotccsccorsteser-tescaaccnescunccecessyre <cseciccsesshedacecseee She Ah eR be Seana sp ot ean ois 


(Other than those held by R. F. C. 


) 
(In lieu of tax imposed by Ch. 81-Acts 1933, as against the holder 
of debentures) 


| 2. SUppiSe rena Re eee acs ee kd eR REN cn Ce a ne ee ee eee 
3. Undivided Profits, Including Current Net Earnings........0.0.ccc:cc00cssseseees ee = UR Sa 
4. EOI, LUT aes UA RB EPS TTS Rh ta AE Ss SO I a cn Se eee CEE TED een S cicaresccssiwcaerc cc nee 
| 6. Assessed Value of Real Estate on which Bank pays Taxes............c-csscsessscsssecsssssssesseesesevessesnsssccsesscenneeness $. sicsdssssdesnatectics ee ee 


} 66. LaxablesValue oli Snares wourplus; ANd UNG Vided PLOsits. cscc-caeccsce cee cces-seceterseeits-09¥;. cseosascessstevays ctdvasdescssaxocess essences seosessvnssese cosatteet tonse tote 
(Line 5 from line 4) 


(A deficit here cannot be deducted from taxable value of deposits.) 


7. PEOLAIBAMOUNtTOL DEDOSItS a laAStida V1 OL. cveves sce cccrececaccescte cutestessecceorsascvaregacceucroestoves ert asi teukceccexodesetvenet> 193.03 | ee errr erect cc 
| 8. RELI ECHL OP OSI to Meme re atre mayen ye aactces race rag Ws cee thine as evs oesanaah onan sbtyaeeeoelt Ie NSS aaa onan bed Aerie 

9. NOM ReStcerit sLICDOSIES Mare merase tne sescoere ete re eee esc n eiem eS ess saeroe nese Sy re ac ane ON eee 

10. Deposits of Other Financial Institutions........0..0.0...cecseeeseeeeeeeeee Ayranes Ce cts LaheH Pere En a i RB 
| 11. 18 VeC A Rta ce a a ee a Seer tr ae nh meetin essere 


! 22. Float of Non-Taxable Deposits. ... ......... $ 


13. Float of Taxeble Deposits (Line 12 from Line 11).......0......-..ceceeeeeeee Se eee re ie 8, 
14 TGCS DCC UE RIESE LARTTO SES 1) pol Oo ATCC De eetes ees tee csc cece ear rata See op ees or Pe cree dae sak ose vay scone cos Soeuensbdahete Goes cccesescc tose 1 
15. Deposits subject top Lex, (Lane:1 4 trom! ime s%|)seeccgees ce ccczetecss coves qeeree caper eese saree es emre cons cot acascrdactuenadeont' ctv essacheoxesingravrader ons av aree¥istet teat et eee 


16. Total Amount Subject to Tax (Lines 6 and 15) 
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FIG. 42B 
MONTHLY TAX REPORT (Page 2) 


“T wouldn’t want to have the risk of taking care of that much 
money.” 

“No, nor I, Tom; but the treasurer puts his money in banks. 
He sends each bank in the county a notice by registered mail and 
keeps the post office receipt as proof that he has done so. Each 
bank in the county that wishes it must receive its proportional 
shares. Then he checks out from these banks the funds author- 
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STATE OF INDIANA 
COUNTY OF 5 eee ee ee ma 

| Ae EE Rectan rents Mortem ie el Seed ay Se , the undersigned Cashier, Secretary 
of _ ee OS eS ee eee , hereby swear that the above statement of 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits and Deposits, of said bank is true and correct as shown by the books 


and statements ofthe Danke as, Of ses eerrcres asec ceseseee reese aeons 19320" 

aR Ree er te sone vnonrsenacensnentenenenecnrnecein seeneenennenneetnnernetnnasncsareonsecnesrersrneesvennennennceenee tet 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this..............------..::----0--00004 GAY, Of seo te ateeker neste vee eae 19 Stee. 

My commission expireS...............:--scsccsetesceccesescesessececesce —_nessesecnensunecsssenensencnscncnnsnensneessensusosensseeneseacnasacarcasesasosescosseanenns 


Notary Public. 


This space is for memorandums by the bank. Changes from time to time in Items 1 (a) (b) (c), and 5 of 
Group A, must be accounted for by memorandum. 


Value of Taxables 


Auditor’s Extension Treasurer’s Record of Payment 
of Taxes 


, Cash on account 
The columns above are for extension to be made by the County Auditor and Treasurer. 
The Auditor should see that the Treasurer’s receipt is noted here before sending copy to the State Board. 
Auditor must forward one copy of this report to the State Tax Board immediately following the 20th of each 


month. 
FIG. 42C MONTHLY TAX REPORT (Page 3) 


ized by the county auditor. The treasurer signs all vouchers, as 
the orders upon him to pay out money are called, and indicates 
the bank from which payment is made. He tries to check out 
the money so that the banks keep about equal amounts.” 

“Who appoints the treasurer?” 


orm No. 2 1938 Prescribed by State Tax Commissioners 


| STATEMENT OF DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS, ETC. 


| (FILE IN DUPLICATE WITH TRE COUNTY AUDITOR—DUPLICATE TO BE SENT TO STATE TAX BOARD) 
} 
; 


Section 107, Tax Law—Every manufacturing, mining, gravel road, plank road, savings bank, insurance and other associa- 
jions incorporated under the laws of this State (other than rail-road companies and those heretofore specifically designated) 
thall, by its president or other proper accounting officer, between the first day of March and the fifteenth day of May of the 
trent year, in addition to the other property required by this act to be listed, make out and deliver to the County Assessor a 
jworn statement in duplicate of the amount of its capital stock. . . . Such schedule shall be made in conformity to such 
nstructions and forms as may be prescribed by the State Board of Tax Commissioners. In case of the failure or refusal to 
hake report, such corporations shall forfeit and pay one hundred dollars for each additional day such report is delayed, ete. 


; 
} 
TSENG Be Bie ote 2 inca a ee eh ee sy es 


Capital Stock, etc., as required by Section 107, Chapter 59, of the published Acts of the General Assembly of the State 
‘f Indiana, approved March 11, 1919, as amended Acts 1921, p. 656. 


| 
| 
| 
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5. Value of all tangible property 1938, as follows: 
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6. Assessed value of our tangible property fixed by assessors 1938 
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COMPLETE BALANCE SHEET 


The following is a copy of the Balance Sheet of this corporation, showing assets and liabilities, as of 
March 1, 1938, as same are carried on the company’s books. (If books are not closed March 1, give balance 
sheet of nearest date, and give date thereof.) 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ReaoeratC a: Sse T Ree e ree Pee pee one eee Common Stock eases ees ae $2 oe eee 
Improvements ____-- * * | Preferred Stock: 2222242222. - 2 ee 
messeDopreciatlOll: 2. ses e so Soe yl See eee Funded Debt 2222.22. 2 2 eS eee eee 
Mach. and Equip._--- “~* |"Notes*Payable | ---- = 25 ee | ee 
PemsrDereciation oo ee aes oer let enon eee Accounts. Payable’... - =| oe 
Delivery Equipment _ *)*.|"Paxes'Payable 2252222226. - 0 ee 
messebepreciationias | 6 set Sy | ee ee ee Reserves 220" 23 2 ee eee Re (ee 
Furniture & Fixtures * * | Accrued Liabilities !_2.-==-— == =| 22 eee 
WESSEDeDRECIALION: eee es oe | ee ee | eee Other Liabilities ._.. 5.2. ==-22e2|- 22. See ee 
TAVIES LIT ONUCS, Sec aa | epee Undivided. Profit: 2.2222 == 252-23) ee eee 
Nonebaxaple Investinentpes sss =e) sae ene ee Surplus: 2.~-2.46 ace Setoe oe ee eee 
Accounts and Bills Receivable ....2-2)c- 2222-2 -)2222-||)_ 22. ee a ee ee 
Notes Receivable ._.-.-..--s-.-24¢|----22-22).-ecc|h-L--Sec eee 1 ~ ee 
Arcrued Assets. 2222 24-L. 22-52. | eee 2 | eee || ee a ee ee 
Gashvon hand )22 sae cee a Se eee = | | ee ee | 
(ashvins bank 2.222255 se 2 sue see | Soe ee ee |e | ae a ae we ee | 
inventory (mdse., material and supp.)|_...222_.|- ...-|) ----.--- «225-45 -2- << oe eee 
ae Minas 
Se a ee eee a Total. coe usseee poe eee eee eee 


The above assets in the amounts below set out are located in the following units: 


COUNTY TWP CITY OR TOWN REAL FSTATE IMPROVEMENTS PERSONAL TOTAIT. 


SSS EES 


1. If the foregoing balance sheet is for a date other than March lst, would a statement for March 1st be 
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+ SGive. present value of real estate, $..2--.-.-£--2e-- Original COsteosee= oe. eae ; and date of 


Pr Rase ls. sw antowan e bee If not carried at cost in balance sheet give date of appraisal and manner 
by which valuation was fixed by you. 
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nel 


5. Give present value of buildings, $-_______________ SOriginalacostag= se oe eee see , and date of pur- 


CNUSOMP et aerate cake os If not carried at cost in balance sheet give date of appraisal and manner by 
which valuation was fixed by you. 


ww Oe ew eww Ow ow we ww ww = ne oe we we a ww a = a ww we ew we we ee we ee we ew ee ewe wee ew Hew ew ew ew eo wee eee 


BNOtaAverOl DUrChAases 2222-2]. If not carried at cost in balance sheet give date of appraisal 
and manner by which valuation was fixed by you. 


7. Give present value of furniture and fixtures, $._._.___._________ *OriginalsGostuosees oe ooo eee and 
daterot purchasesees = aeee eee =, If not carried at cost in balance sheet give date of appraisal and 
manner by which valuation was fixed by you. > 

8. Give present value of material, merchandise and supplies, $__--__________--. Are they carried at cost 
inmpalancersneet .222-5-- 2 ee If not, state date of appraisal and manner by which valuation was 


9. Taxable stocks and bonds and other intangibles owned: (Give descriptions, vatue and dates of purchase.) 
SS 2 ()) Cee nenete en ee eee ee ee So ee eo Soe ee ne eee 
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10. Analyze and explain all miscellaneous items shown on either side of balance sheet, such as reserves, ad- 
vances, deferred charges, etc. 
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11. Have you made return of this property on Schedule of Personal Property ?__.._-.-__--___-. Give total 
amount at which it was listed on such schedule. $_____..____-___-. 
12. Was such return made in the name given on front page of this form?___-_____-______. If not, in what 


awe we we ww we ww ww ww wm wwe ww = — we a a we = = = ee ow ew ww ow ew oe ee ee ee eee 


13. Give any additional information or explanation that will assist the County Board of Review, or the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners, to arrive at the true cash value of your property as shown on your 
Schedule of Personal Property, using extra sheets, if necessary. 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
on Tidy oie) eerste lal ae ie rr i 


OR et yee a pe eee ea being duly sworn, upon oath says that he is 


ee eee as a ae ae of the above-named taxpayer; that the information 
contained in this report is true; that the ASSETS AND LIABILITIES IN BALANCE SHEET ARE SHOWN 
EXACTLY AS CARRIED ON TAXPAYER’S BOOKS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this__--__----------- AY 10a eee es eee 1938. 
FIG. 43C 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO TAXPAYERS 
(Read Carefully) 


This form is prescribed by the State Board of Tax Commissioners under and pursuant to the authority vested in it to pre- 
scribe necessary forms. It is not an assessment sheet and is required in addition to Schedule of Personal Property. (Form No. 1). . 


The return must be made in duplicate and two copies filed with the County Assessor of each county in the State in which you 
own property. Provided, That where you have property in more than one county in the State, it shall be sufficient for you to) 
make one COMPLETE return on this form in the county where your principal office is located, and in addition thereto to make 
and file an INCOMPLETE return on this form in duplicate in each county in which you own property. | 


An incomplete return as referred to above shall be made by answering question number one on first page of blank, furnish- - 
ing book figures on items listed on balance sheet in bold faced type, answering all questions so far as applicable, explaining such 
items, and by showing therein that a Complete Return in duplicate has been filed, as above provided, with date and place of such 


filing. 


You are asked to furnish a copy of your annual balance sheet nearest March Ist of the current year. A form is provided on 
page two for your guidance, which may be varied to suit the particular set-up you carry on your books. The assets and liabilities | 
to be shown on such balance sheet must be an exact copy of your books. If additional space is required use additional sheets. 
If the balance sheet is for a date other than March Ist of the current year, in answer to Question 1 on page two, explain variance’ 
if any on that date. 


If you do not carry a separate balance sheet for each county in which you own property, in addition to furnishing a copy of' 
ycur complete return as instructed above you shall furnish a copy of the distribution of your property in this state by percent- 
age or value in the several taxing units in which you own property. And in case you operate in one county only but. in more 
than one taxing unit, you shall furnish a similar distribution for each taxing unit in that county. 


Do not fail to answer all questions numbered 1 to 13, inclusive, on pages two and three of this blank so far as they may be 
applicable to your business. This is imperative and a failure on your part may cause your report to be returned for completion, 
or you may be called before the Board of Review or the State Board of Tax Commissioners to furnish the information requested. 
anew ere to Questions 5 to 9, inclusive, are absolutely necessary in order to make proper allowance for these items on your bal- 
ance sheet. 


The term “present value” as used in this return shall be taken to mean the “full, true cash value on March Ist of the cur- 
rent year.” | 


This report shal] be considered by the Board of Review when reviewing assessmerits and is confidential under the statute. 
Additional information or details may be required by the County Board of Review or State Board of Tax Commissioners. 
FIG. 43D 
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COUNTY TREASURER 95 


“He isn’t appointed. The constitution of the state created the 
office of county treasurer. He is elected for two years. He can 
succeed himself only once, but he can be re-elected again after 
some one else has served a term.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Using the expense of your basketball team, figure out a 
tax rate, assuming each pupil in the class as a taxpayer, to 
meet all of the needs for a year. 


What use is made of the money secured by the poll tax? 


Who should have paid the taxes on the farm Mr. Marley 
sold in December? When are 1937 taxes paid? 


Where is the county treasurer’s office in the courthouse? 


What does the treasurer do besides take in and pay out 
the tax money? 


Why did the treasurer send the notice to Mr. Marley by 
registered mail? 


What would have happened if Mr. Marley could not have 
been found? Would this have been fair? 


What is the amount of your treasurer’s bond? What does 
it cost a year? What per cent is this? What does this 
prove about the risk? 


What qualifications would you expect of a treasurer if 
you personally were hiring him? 


Should the treasurer be allowed to charge extra for 
delinquent taxes? 


Should he be allowed part of the extra charge? 


Is it fair to require a poll tax receipt before one can get 
a drivers’ license? 


If you live in a city, learn what you can about the Barrett 
Law. 


Why should people pay an inheritance tax? 


Is the rate the same on all inheritances? 


THE COUNTY ASSESSOR 


One Sunday afternoon, the telephone rang. The Wilsons were 
sitting out in the grove across the road, but the telephone con- 
tinued to ring. Finally, Mrs. Wilson heard it. 

“Must be important,” Mr. Wilson said. “Now that I know what 
it is, I’ve heard it for some time.” 

He ran to the house and in a few minutes hurried out to the 
garage. 

“Get in,” he said to Tom, who had run up when he saw his 
father getting out the car. 

“Hire at Jim Hixon’s down by the Cross Roads,” he called to 
his wife. “We’ll have to hurry and help.” 


THIS WAS A HOME 


FIG, 44 “AN ACT OF GOD” 


The government ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” by reducing taxes 
after such disasters. 

“Tiucky we have on our old clothes,” Tom remarked. 

“That’s right, but I hadn’t thought of it,” his father replied. 
“When there’s a fire, we can’t wait to dress for the occasion.” 

‘When they reached the farm, however, the fire was beyond 
control. The barn had been full of new hay. 

“Tt must have been put away too green,” one of the crowd of 
farmers remarked. ‘Tough luck.” ‘ 

“T’ll say it is,” came from several members of the group. 

“Lucky the wind blows the fire away from the house, too,” one 
of them added. 


(96) 


COUNTY ASSESSOR 97 


Tom was awed by the sight of the flames mounting high. At 
last, they died down; and the farmers, sure that the house was 
safe, started home. 

“There’s nothing more we can do,” Tom overheard his father 
tell Mr. Hixon. “Your insurance will help you rebuild, won’t it?” 

“T won’t be able to build this year,” Mr. Hixon said. ‘“The live 
stock can use the other barn till then. I’ve lost all my wheat and 
alfalfa; so I won’t have much cash coming in until I sell my hogs 
in December.” 

“Tf you need hay this winter, we can spare some,” Mr. Wilson 
said. “Don’t forget, while you’re in town to see about the in- 
surance, to ask the county assessor to change the appraisement of 
the farm,” Mr. Wilson urged. ‘You can save on taxes, anyway.” 

“Pa,” said Tom on their way home, “you said there was a 
county assessor; but I thought that the assessments were made 
by the township trustee when the population was under 5,000 
and by the township assessor when there was a larger population. 
Where is there anything for the county assessor to do?” 

“Well,” his father replied, ‘“‘the constitution of the state doesn’t 
provide for a county assessor because there didn’t seem to be any 
need for one; but, in 1891, the legislature provided for a county 
assessor with a term of four years. He can succeed himself as 
often as he can be re-elected. Since he works under the state 
board of tax commissioners, he is really a state officer, although 
he is elected by the people of the county. Would you know how 
to go about the work of assessing property if you were elected 
trustee?”’ 

“Of course not!’ Tom replied. 

“Neither does the trustee, even though he is a man and has 
had his property assessed for several years. In order that the 
trustee may know something about his work and especially to 
keep one trustee from being too easy or too hard in his assess- 
ments, the county assessor holds an assessors’ school before the 
first of March. Under suggestions from the state tax board, the 
county assessor and the township assessors at that time fix the 
rate at which the several kinds of personal property shall be 
assessed. All automobiles of the same make and year are assessed 
at the same value throughout the state; livestock is divided into 
three grades, and a price is fixed for each grade, etc. Every four 
years, assessment values are fixed for real estate, as a rule; but, 
when there is an emergency, as in a depression, the real estate 
may be appraised in any year so that injustice may be prevented.” 
(See Fig. 45.) 
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ASSESSMENT OF REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS sca oe 
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STATEMENT of Lands, Town Lots, and Improvements subject to taxation for the year 1932, in __________Township and Marion County, 
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COUNTY ASSESSOR 101 


“That ought to make the work of the township assessors and 
trustees lots easier,’ Tom agreed, “but suppose someone thinks 
that his real estate has been appraised too high?” 

“There is a county board of review to which he may complain. 
The county assessor is one of the members of that board. Of 
course, one can go directly to the assessor and ask for a change 
in the appraisal. If a farmer has a fire that destroys his house or 
barn, he may ask the county assessor to re-appraise his farm 
between the times when regular appraisals are made.” 

‘Does the county assessor help to assess everything in the 
county?” 

“No. Railroads, interurbans, telephone lines, and things of 
that sort, which run through several counties, are assessed at a 
rate set by the state board of accounts so that the appraisal will 
be uniform throughout the state. It wouldn’t be fair for them to 
be assessed at one valuation in one county and another valuation 
in another county. Companies incorporated under Indiana laws 
must file a special report with the assessor.” 

‘Doesn’t the county assessor have anything to do at other 
times?” 

“Yes, Whenever a new house or barn is built or any other 
improvement is made which affects the value of real estate to any 
considerable extent, the county assessor makes an assessment on 
these improvements (See Figs. 46A, 46B) at the time of his next 
annual assessment to be added to the previous assessment of the 
real estate. Whenever there is a death and property is left to 
heirs, the county assessor appraises the inheritance to find out if 
it is subject to an inheritance tax. He reports to the county judge, 
who decides what amount the inheritance tax shall be. The 
judge’s decision must be approved by the state tax board before 
it is given to the auditor, who enters the tax on the tax books. 
Then, sometimes the assessor is asked by other county officers to 
appraise property so that they can perform their duties.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why does the county assessor call all of the township 
assessors of his county together before the year’s assess- 
ments are begun? 

2. How many automobiles did your county assessor get 
listed for taxes last year? 

3. Why are his books always open to the public? 

4. Why does the assessed value of a piece of property not 
show what it is worth? 


— 
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THE COUNTY RECORDER 


One Friday evening early in December, Mr. Cranford and 
Harry drove over to the Wilsons’. 

“How have things gone on the farm?” inquired Mr. Wilson 
after some general conversation. 

“Fine!” replied Mr. Cranford, ‘fine! With hogs at today’s 
market, it would be strange if they hadn’t. The corn in our bot- 
tom land ran about seventy bushels to the acre this year. Two 
weeks ago, Harry and I hauled the last of our spring hogs to 
market; and I sent Gus a check for two thousand dollars. 

“Harry tells me that Tom can’t talk of much except govern- 
ment these days. From his reports, it seems that you’re showing 
him how the government concerns us citizens; so I thought that 
I’d better begin letting Harry find out some of it at first hand, too. 
I’m going in to town in the morning, and I thought maybe Tom 
would like to go with us. I’ve got to take a deed (See Figs. 47A, 
47B) and a mortgage (See Figs. 48A, 48B) to the recorder. I 
want to register my release from the contract of sale, too.” 

“So you’ve paid Gus enough to get a deed. That’s fine. We 
farmers have had some pretty lean years, but things are looking 
better. You won’t find it hard to pay off the mortgage if things 
keep up the way they look now. Sure, I’d like to have Tom go 
along.” 

“What’s a deed, pa?” Tom asked after their neighbors had left. 

“Well, we have to have some way to show that the owner 
really has a right to his land. Suppose someone decided he’d like 
to live on our east forty. There’s a good well, and the ground is 
rich, and it would be a good place for a little home for someone. 
If I had nothing to prove that I had a right to the land, about all 
I could do would be to fight for it. ~ 

“When the Northwest Territory was organized in 1787, this 
land was claimed by the government. Of course, the Indians 
claimed it, too; so the government had to make treaties with 
-them. Sometimes we had to fight them first, but finally the In- 
dians gave up their claims. Then the government of the United 
States gave deeds to the people who bought the land. In these 
deeds, the government promised to protect the purchaser in his 
title to the land and also to protect the rights of anyone to whom 
these purchasers might transfer the land. So, when I got a deed 
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to that east forty, I felt sure that, if anyone tried to take it away 
from me, the state of Indiana and the Federal government would 
protect me. If I should sell the land, I would give a deed, which 
would show the government that I had given up my claim to the 
person to whom I sold the land.” 

“But how could you prove that the east forty was the land 
meant by the deed?” 

“Didn’t you see last summer how Mr. Farnham surveyed the 
land for the road and how he surveyed the line between Henry 
Bream and Roger Swan? Land is surveyed from the base lines 
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STATE OF INDIANA, 


SS: 

ee ee ee ee ee County, 
Before me, the undersigned, a —-_.-..-.-— = - se ne ne ee 
in and. tor said County and state, this: 2_ 2-2. eee day, of 2)... 2e54- oe eee 193__ 
personally appeared —.....-.---~--3-- 2-5-3 3-an cee epee se eee eee e ee we ee eee | 
and acknowledged the execution of the within and annexed DEED to be__--------- voluntary act and dee. 
| 

1G avB WITNESS my, hand and 2 ee eee Seal, this, 2-22. seeeee om 

Of. os eee 1935S 


me ee ee a a a a a a a a a a a a a ee 


WARRANTY DEED (Back) 


and principal meridians into congressional townships six miles 
Square. (See Figs. 9, 49.) Each of these townships is divided 
into thirty-six sections one mile square. Each township is num- 
bered so many townships north or south of the base line and so 
many townships east or west of the principal meridian or other 
meridians called range lines. Each section is numbered. If the 
farm is only part of a section, it is described by reference to the 
part of the section it is.” 

“And what is a mortgage?”’ 

“Well, Sam didn’t have enough money to pay for the farm in 
full. He could have borrowed the money from the bank or from 
some friend, but Gus was willing to let him have the farm if he 
would promise to pay for it at a certain rate. It was just the same 
as lending Sam the money, you see. Now, when a man lends a 
lot of money, he wants to feel sure that he will get it back. Sam 
is honest; but everyone is likely to have trouble or to die; and, no 
matter how honest he is, he can’t pay a debt if he can’t. So we 
have mortgages to take care of that. Sam signed a paper which 
says that, if he doesn’t pay according to a certain agreement, Gus 
can take the farm back and consider the money Sam has paid in 
as rent for the land. Then, no matter what happens, Gus will 
be sure not to lose. Of course, if Sam can’t pay, he may be able 
to borrow money to pay Gus off and give a mortgage to the man 
or bank that he borrows from. Some people take every oppor- 
tunity to foreclose a mortgage, that is, to take the farm when the 
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being the unpaid balance of the purchase money for the above described real estate, and the mort- 
. gagor__ expressly agree_- to pay the sum of money above secured, without relief from valuation and 


_ appraisement laws. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the mortgagor__ ha___ hereunto set ____-_-- hand and seal-_-. this 
pe Se eee davaOl wea ee ee ee eee ee LOR 
noe eis a SEAL. IE DR. Ne are Bas ee OAL 
a nse fe Se ee ee ee eee SEAL. ee ee eee ee ee OA Lae 
mele Oe ee SEAL. eee ee eee eee 2 Se 5- SE SWAT 
ohh Be ee SEAL Pee aren en a eee ee ee eee OAL. 


FIG. 48A 


purchaser is hard up. Most people, though, will give him every 
chance to make good.” 

“Why does the mortgage have to be ‘recorded?’ ” 

“Well, Sam might want to sell the farm; and, if there was no 
record of the mortgage, he might make the purchaser think that 
the farm was all his. Sam wouldn’t do that, but some people 
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would. Then, when Gus didn’t get the payments on the farm, he 
could take the farm away from the purchaser.” 

“Have you your abstract of title?”” Mr. Wilson asked Mr. Cran- 
ford when he and Harry stopped for Tom the next morning. 

“Yes, Gus saw to that before he went to California. We had 
it examined by the lawyer who drew up our contract.” 

“What is an abstract of title?” Harry asked his father as they 
drove toward town. 

“Well, deeds, mortgages, contracts, and things of that sort 
which have anything to do with deciding what right one has to 
a piece of property have to be recorded. If the taxes aren’t paid 
or if there is an assessment for a ditch or road, the purchaser 
would want to know that, for he would have to pay it or have his 
property sold to pay it. So, when I bought Gus’s farm, I wanted 
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acknowledged the execution of the annexed Mortgage. 


WITNESS my) hand‘and 2.2 2a See eee seal. 
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MORTGAGE (Back) 


to know if he really owned it and if there were any charges or 
responsibilities that I would have to take over. 

“I don’t know enough about such things to run down the 
records through all the books; but there are men who make this 
their business—abstractors—we call them. They have gone over 
all the records on all the property in the county from the time the 
land belonged to the government. They put all this together so 
that a purchaser can buy from the complete history of his land. 
This abstract, as it is called, names every owner, tells how he got 
the land, what mortgages, etc., have been against it, and if they 
have been paid. 

“Since I couldn’t tell much even from this, I got a lawyer to 
read over the record to see if I was buying any indebtedness or 
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obligation along with the land and to see if it really belonged to 
Gus. It was not that I doubted him, but one ought to be safe, and 
even Gus might have paid for something that didn’t belong to 
him.” 

“You'll have to take the deed to the auditor,” Mr. Wilson had 
told him, “but you can leave the mortgage and the release from 
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Recorder’s pe of Fees Collected 


To the Auditor offs se 8 County, Indiana. 


tS ee ee Rel goers coe es Spetlsjatnnlnceeittucsictey heecorder tt and Jor siid isOnea ee 
compliance with Section 124 of An Act fixing the compensation and prescribing the duties of certain State 


and County officers, passed by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, March 11, 1895, and the 


acts supplemental and amendatory therelo, hereby report that from thé... ccc day of 
<I RE PORN Aare Se ee. SR ERE 2 1910 RET a a 
7) aoe ae fo RENE hs fs Pane , 1 have collected fees as follows, to wit: 


NUMBER OF KIND OF INSTRUMENTS “AMOUNT | 
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Chattel Mortgages 
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the contract of sale with the recorder. One of us will be in town 
soon, and we can get the deed from the auditor and bring it to 
the recorder.” 

When they went into the recorder’s office, Mr. Cranford gave 
the recorder the mortgage and the release. The recorder gave him 
a receipt for the papers and for the fees, $1.00 for recording each. 

“If you’ll come back in three or four days,” the recorder told 
him, “you can get them back.” 

“Why did you have to pay the recorder?” Tom inquired. “Don’t 
we pay taxes for that?” 

“We do, but he helps to pay for his office help from fees (See 
Fig. 50) fixed by law. The more work there is, the more clerks 
he needs—and the more fees there are to pay them.” 

“What else does the county recorder do?” Tom asked his 
father after he had told him about the visit at the recorder’s 
office. 

“He keeps a record of a great many important matters. Some- 
times, when a man borrows money, he gives a mortgage on his 
tools, or his cattle, or some other personal property. This is 
called a chattel mortgage (See Figs. 51A, 51B), and it should be 
recorded so that it will be official and public. When we named 
our farm The Richland Farm, [had thename recorded so that no 
one else in the county would use the same name and so cause con- 
fusion. Every former soldier, sailor, or marine who has been 
honorably discharged by the United States Government has his 
name recorded so that he will be protected in case anyone claims 
that he was not honorably discharged. Every will that includes 
the transfer of real estate in the county must be recorded before 
the transfer can be made.” 

“What is a will?” 

“The law provides that, if a person dies, his property shall be 
divided among the members of his family in a certain way. If 
one wants to make sure that the property shall be divided dif- 
ferently, he must write a will, a statement that he wants the 
property to be divided in a certain way. This will must be signed 
by witnesses, and it is best to have it written by a lawyer. Then, 
it should be put in a place where it will be sure to be found when 
the maker of the will dies. Some people leave their wills with 
banks, trust companies, or lawyers.” 

“T’d think that the recorder would be a busy man,” Tom inter- 
rupted. 
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shall well and truly pay gaid note...at maturity, with all interest due thereon, then this instrument shall be vo 


otherwise to remain in force. 
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“Oh, that isn’t all he records. He keeps a record of all the cor- 
porations in the county. He keeps blueprints of all the county 
ditches and the land drained by them so that there can be no 
argument about who should be taxed to keep them in good con- 
dition. When a man wants some one else to sign papers for him, 
he writes out a statement (See Figs. 52A, 52B) called a power 
of attorney giving that right. This must be recorded. The 
county recorder keeps a plat book of all towns and cities.” 

“What is that?” 

“Farm land is usually in sections, half-sections, and quarter- 
sections; but city property is so small that it would be very hard 
to describe it in the same way as farm property is described. 
When property is taken into a city or town, it is generally divided 
into lots. This is done by having the land surveyed into small 
parts called lots. A copy of a map showing this survey is filed 
with the recorder. The divisions or sub-divisions, as these surveys 
are called, have special names and show the lots by numbers. So 
a deed for a piece of town property gives the description by ref- 
erence to the name of the division and the number of the lot.” 
(See Fig. 53.) 

“T wondered about that,” Tom remarked, ‘‘and intended to ask 
you about it sometime.” 

“When Gus sold his farm to Sam, he gave him a contract of 
the sale, agreeing to give a deed whenever Sam had paid in a 
certain sum. All such contracts should be recorded. When 
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POWER OF ATTORNEY 


Know All Men by Gbhese Presents, rar 


ha made, constituted and appointed, and by these presents do make, constitute and appoin’ 


true and lawfu\§; 


Attorney. for—___-- en i a ee ee ee 


and stead. 


Cas7 writing lines like this on original form) 


i aay 


full power and authority to do an) 


| 


perform all aud every act and thing whatsoever requisite and necessary to be done inand about th! 


eivide and franting unto _—— sad Atiormey. 


premises, as fully to all intents and purposes as—_——_____—_might or could do if personally present 


with full power of substitution and revocation, hereby ratifiying and confirming all that 


said Attorney———, or——______—_——__ substitute shall lawfully do or cause to be done by virtue thereof, 
IN WITNESS. WHEREOP, —————_ha——hereunto set hand and seal—_— 
WC f ae CAV TOL, ,in the year one thousan) 


nine hundred and. 


Signed and sealed in the presence of 


FIG. S2A 


someone owes a small sum of money, the person to whom it is 
owed may take out what is called a lien against the debtor. This 
gives the creditor the right to take the property that the lien is 
against if he does not pay. Such liens should be recorded. Often, 
in cities, especially, property is rented for a long time, with pen- 
alties if either the owner or the renter fail to keep certain agree- 
ments. This is called a lease and should be recorded. If anyone 
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eee County of_. ESS: 
Before me, ————____ 
REI De eerste eer te ee ee eee 


i 


Jor the uses, purposes and objects therein contained and set forth, 


WETNESS Divaand and ae eee Seal this 


0) nee es | ee 


day 


fulfills the conditions of a recorded obligation or sells the obli- 
gation to someone else, the release of the obligation or the assign- 
ment should be recorded. (See Figs. 54, 55, 56.) 


“Besides these, quarterly reports have to be made by many 
officials to the county auditor; and these have to be recorded. 
The recorder charges one dollar for the first 600 words and ten 
cents a hundred for additional words in these reports. These 
reports are filed the last day of March, June, September, and 
December. 

“Sometimes, before marriage, a couple, or their parents, may 
make an agreement about the property which the bride and 
groom are or will be concerned with. All such contracts should 
be recorded. 


“A chattel mortgage may simply be filed with the recorder for 
fifty cents. This saves labor for the recorder and money for the 
holder of the chattel mortgage.” 

“Well, it looks as if the government was doing all it can to keep 
us from going into business deals with our eyes shut,’ Tom ex- 
claimed. 


“Right. We have a right to know many things which people 
might at first think are private matters. As fast as we find out 
that it is important for the public to have information for its pro- 
tection, we require that information to be recorded.” 
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| Notice of Mechanic's Lien Form No. 2130 (1375) 


NOTICE OF MECHANIC’S LIEN 


Se ae ee oe a et. ee -1O3ree 
a acm papa SS Sat ap i Ew lS al ani les SI el a a I ae ae, ee nS eS DORMER OE 
as ep le se __--and all others concerned: 

SET CL CRMOt Icio tsig lecre cach oo ee ee eee io ce cee oe ok intends to hold a 
Ciera rs Se eNO ee ei te tae ig me nnn new ancdn se ee 
| (Description of lot or tract of land) 

I a rm eee ON eee vee me eee age en ony aoe ee 
(Description of structure) 
mummiiy erected thereon by ...-_.--------.--.---.- sb 9k Ee Sep Bs Cal oe fo Re , for the sum of 
(Name of owner) 
Nollars, for work and labor done and materials furnished by ___-----------__------_---_-__--_________- in 
EE TiGnearc COnStruction-orsrepalr, Of saldes-=— 2 ee Fi A which work and labor 
SIT HICH Wialeriaisewere 1urnisied WY —..---.-----. + .- non een cannes at your 


(The contractor or sub-contractor) 


Ba within the last sixty days. (If credit has been given say.) That credit has been given on said bill 


(State length of time) 
FIG. 54 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What would happen if one legal heir had not signed 
away his rights to a tract of land? 

2. How can one tell if he has? 

3. Why should an abstract of title be brought up to date 
when the land is purchased? 

4. By the Torrens system, used in Canada, the state gives 
the title to land at each purchase. Can you see any value 
to this system? 

5. Why would it be a good thing if an abstract of title of 
farm land carried a soil drainage map? 


SSS wr 
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ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGE 


This certifies, That the mortgage executed by ~_-2-2.....1... 7) 5._) . soaee ee 


=- Se et _- 
Se em 8 me 8 tt tt 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 mmm tem ee ee mm . ——ee . 


Ot oh ween Meee Gat upg 
DAV OP oe cnn sew nes evtwn seconaay A, D719). 22, calling form Soe = 22s duly, 
recorded in Mortgage Record No. ............ On page ..---1.. ou. 4. ssece Olen eg of : 


Boone County, State of Indiana, is hereby assigned for value received to .._-___.._. a | 


mmm me ee ee ew 8 8 6 mmm ee ae ee cee ee ae ee ee ye mm me 8 8 8 8 8 8 me me 


Witness ___-. Sena. eDand-andesedl athis eee day of ...-- +... an ee 
racer. ndiana, 0-02. eee ee yo= County,.ss: 

Before me, the undersigned, a Notary Public in and for said County, this __........ aE 
A RCR eRe ei. eco eA TD Al Ogee personally appeared ........-.--.._-_-_- 


le Dh eae eS Ye Ye _—— em mm mmm mst tle it ds Cee ee meee we Se oe 


and acknowledged the execution of the above assignment of mortgage. 


Witness my hand and notarial seal. 


Ny, comthission “expires: <iinneiseunc oo ee ee ee 
FIG. 55 


6. Why should one hire a good attorney to examine the ab- 
stract of title, mortgage, and contract of sale when one 
purchases land? 

7. Who must pay all liens against property that is purchased 
if nothing is said about this in the deed or contract of 
sale? 

8. What would be the result if the courthouse should burn 
and destroy the county’s records? 

J. What is the legal description of your school property? 

10. What is the legal description of your home? 
11. Can someone in the class bring an abstract of title to 
class? 
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SATISFACTION OF MORTGAGE 


reo oe ree ns ae i 1G xohs Fee ge ee ee tS oe ee ee 
ae OAs ttn 5 eae eRe ee chee |! ik calling for $_---_--__--______ and duly recorded 
i Meene record. of mortvages of ...-_..-_..__-.._...' COUntY, (Stale, Ofeccue Ost ee 7 in 
MOU goes Oe ONDA ere ae ae , has been fully paid and satisfied, and the 3ame 
\ }is hereby released. 
Witness______ Dinieeee anicaneals thigss., 62 ows eee es OS Y,0le ae cS eee 19° ee 
If 
GY ARS ia oA, et ee ea 
ss 
52 ee ee County 
esr OEN eee ee ee ek see Phe, a a ee As | ESAS meen oe ST 
Mum coresaigucotnty sthis 225 ee day of 


acknowledged the execution of the annexed Satisfaction of Mortgage. 
WITNESS, my hand and 


(Official Character) a 
FIG. 56 
Mi SATISFACTION OF MORTGAGE 


THE COUNTY AUDITOR 


From the recorder’s office, Mr. Cranford and the boys went to 
the auditor’s office, just across the hall. 

“T’ll stop in and get it sometime when I’m in town,” he told the 
young woman as he paid the fee, “‘and take it to the recorder.” 

Tom and Harry wanted to look around at the office; so they 
did not leave at once. 

“It looks like a busy place,’ Harry remarked as they left. 
“What a lot of big books they have!” 

“Why did you have to take the deed to the auditor?” Tom in- 
quired of Mr. Cranford. 

“If I hadn’t, the tax charges would have been made out for 
Gus,” Mr. Cranford replied. ‘You see, the auditor is the chief 
executive of the county. He acts for the county council and the 
county commissioners between their sessions and compiles the 
county tax books from the county assessor’s records. If he has 
the estimated expenditures of each officer approved by the county 
council and the assessed valuation of the county, it’s easy for him 
to find the tax rate for the county. So, whenever any real estate 
changes hands by sale, or trade, or inheritance, a record must be 
made in the auditor’s office so that the proper changes may be 
made in the tax books.” 

“Doesn’t he check on the treasurer, too?” Tom asked. 


“Yes, the treasurer is a good deal like a bookkeeper or cashier 
in a business house. The auditor has to O. K. all his papers. All 
the bills against the county have to be filed with the auditor on a 
specified form ten days before the last Wednesday before the 
first Monday of the month if payment is expected that month. 
If these bills are approved by the county commissioners, the audi- 
tor writes out the checks and sends them to the county treasurer 
to be signed by him. Then the checks are returned to the audi- 
tor, and the party making the claim secures them after signing 
a receipt. 

“After the treasurer has collected the taxes, the auditor audits 
the books. That’s why he is called the auditor. That means that 
he checks them to see that everything is as it should be. Then he 
sends the state government its share and divides the rest to the 
county funds and to the cities, towns, and townships in the pro- 
portions given in the tax budget.” 

(118) 
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“I see some legal notices in the paper, pa,’ Tom remarked one 
evening a few weeks later. “Why does the auditor sign them?” 


“Let me see them. Oh, yes. When the county commissioners 
approve expenditures, the auditor advertises them so that the 
people may know what expenses are about to be paid. Then, 
after they are paid, the auditor advertises them again. He ad- 
vertises meetings of the county council (See Fig. 57) and of the 
county commissioners, notices to bidders for materials for county 


Notice of a Meeting of the Boone County 
Council of Boone County, Indiana. 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant to the 
laws concerning county business, a_ special 
meeting of the Boone County Council of 
Boone County, Indiana, will be held in the 


Auditor’s office in Lebanon, Indiana, at ten NOTICE OF MEETING OF COUNTY COUNCIL 
o’clock A. M. on 
Thursday, January 28 and Public notices of this sort enable us to influ- 
Friday, January 29, 1937 ence our government. 


for the purpose of considering additional ap- 
propriations. 
CARL C. BOWMAN, 


Auditor Boone County, Indiana 
2Jny 14-21 


FIG. 57 


use, notices of elections, and all other notices of the action of the 
county commissioners and county council, for, besides being the 
chief executive of the county, he serves as secretary of the board 
of county commissioners and of the county council. These ad- 
vertisements have to be put into two county papers of different 
political policies so that the people can know what is going on 
and can object, if they want to, before it is too late to do any 
good.” 

“What happens if there is no money to pay the bills?” Tom 
inquired. 

“The auditor has to keep track of the money set aside for each 
fund. Besides taking care of the taxes, he has to report to the 
county commissioners all the fees he has collected; and he must 
make an annual statement of all county moneys received and 
spent. (See Fig. 58.) When there is no more money in a fund, 
he must report that to the commissioners. Like the treasurer, he 
is bonded so that, if he misuses the county’s money, overdraws a 
fund, or embezzles the county’s money, the county won’t lose it.” 


“What does embezzle mean?” 


“Embezzlement is taking money that belongs to someone else 
and has been entrusted to you.” 


“Td call that stealing,” Tom replied. 
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Annual Statement of County Auditor 


The annual statement of the Board of Commissioners of Boone County, Indiana, showing the receipts and 
disbursements and the balance on hand in each of the respective funds of said County for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1934. 


Balance Received Total Disburse- Balance 
on Hand Total Receipts ments Jan. 1, 1935 

$ 4,228.30 $ 4,223.30 Clerk of-Circuiti Courts seuss. ste eet os $. Ob 4069 
141.20 141520) .Coutity, Auditions. men one F bad See a aeNore 4,476.23 
234.16 234/168 -County Piredasurer. coe oer eee ace Bie hue tock ; 5,494.32 
Mortgage Tax] Refturnd™ 1m a caes stam pee tieisisivieissiate , 4.50 
4,836.25 - 836.25 County.‘ Recorder <....... SAN Ame Eau & esatetete ts pba 3,183.20 
1,293.27 7293.27" County  Sheritfilesnmeces sone te eee ieee eee A 4,186.04 


County Surveyor “2.2. 0.. Chie cal ats. oie kale eote aie ees F 
County Superintendentet.-c.- ceiea aie «76 Magstei tee 
County. Coraner ccc ae ee cree eae nats o aie eeeeealals 
County, -ASSESSOY ©. )..< bade pein evens Ic sBade aie ae dre om ete ye 
.00 362.00 Prosecuting Attorney ............... Bio c Penta 
-00 25.00 (Court Blouse t cy ctajecnter ese iclet ee treraleuets ( aretermiens : 
County; (Jall @ oewes cao heels Oo alee ei erence 


| 
| 
$62 | 
25 
1,115.65 1,115.65 “County, “Farms cet cite ee eae ernie abste atavato sieve : 
16.22 16.22" ‘County Orphans) HOME Pete aie scat. ete ial etaraintota . ASH fe 
Heating’ Plant’) ised. copes capa satieaieias gated 08.20 
Cos ‘Contm Sale Gh ac cleta tS atateustera ous ote 960.00 


to 


= 
CD OD Rt CO et 


ROR RM WOU OMO DO AI 
NwmwNcOcKU 

-~ 

oo 


Oe PWC =~ eae 


Co. Comm. Transportation 
Co. .rlealthe Officer artes ct siicrcst ce etexs é 340.00 
County Attorney Salary : 
Per Diem Board of Review ......... preaaltalta whatatore 247.52 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 
} i \ 
iy Per Diem Attendance Officer .0......222s2ee00e 812.00 
k 758.20 758.20 Expense Election (sa.pscee meen eee ch Lee oTGE SS 
i Township Assessor's Supplies jar osoneis cet wistenetene 303.27 
j Coe. Co. Comm. SExy. Welerea elec. ace ee ars 382.00 
CwCc,. Co. Comms Trve Come A Liv ace Pitas Off avers 182.75 
t 61.40 61.40" Public “Advertising. Sic ene ae ee 2,999.99 
i O. O. Exp Co Atty., Attd. Ofc & Health Ofc .... 18.66 
l RO SIStLa tir oo iecrere: crersiatene ay els aroretetel ial /ehale tp ekstet hanes 4,742.33 
7 323.06 323.06 Ditch Improvement Fund ........ ota Mele ecatenove arate 1,263.23 
i 2,166.50 2,166.50 C.C. Co. Comm. Old Age Pensidd’ wesc » Meee 19,346.00 
, Co iG. Go. Comm. Prem. on Offs. Bonds) ces sir 462.50 
! c. &. Go. Comm: Burial of Soldiers °o5.25...25 1,200.00 
j Cc. C. Co. Comm. Partner vs. Board of Comm.. 715.00 
z Cc. C. Co. Comm. Prev. of Contg. Diseases..... 59.40 
} Ge CurCo. COMM. e5CN. ohn Ge Un ten ayateistepeutelaenare ' apd Wes Ey ¢ 
F} C.iGk Co. ‘Comm. Exp. Inmates "St instaeenacse 3,775.63 
H cy cy Cen Comm, Coy Agent “250 teurecree soe Fi 458.56 
F 546.08 646.08) “CG. ©. "Co. Comm. Bx7lofsRecordsi@emee ceri cas 911.10 
} 13.90 13.90 C. C. Co. Comm. Exp. Highway Viewers ...... 13.90 
4 GC. ee. Comm, Exp. ASSeSSINE Mace cers ricci 4,695.00 
} Cece Cos Comms Comp. nse seessens aR Ae c 
= GC. GC. GoComm. Pon. Memorial Paya stecs ‘ 
! 59,563.10 69,563.10 ‘¢. GC. Co. Comm. Township! Poor oo... s.scce Acs 
Interest and bonds, Bridge & Heating Plant .... 17,719.25 
\ 1,243.70 1/243:370) Chaneel ofa Venue neem cen meme ne: eee : 147.82 
Cire Counts EX pense wae ereieleccitatereieinaketere sss aie naor 6,235.12 
| 190.00 190.00 Special Judge ........ Ritunn rapiecctoso Sweoreh a Meta aes aor: 
30.50 30550 “Jury PCS ts co ane eee cio eeicers Ce eee ceratels eis cere eee 
| 2,092.82 2,092.82 Intangible Stamp Tax NE ee ee OO ea ric Jehan 
Exp. of Burial of Old Age Pensioners ...... SO 504.00 
| C.3C. Co. Comm. County: Council Salty ss. sms oe 280.00 
a Be orf 1.47. 3C. Ce, GomCominre DitehvExpemets siti eisicees 15.85 
| Ces 1CO. EACOMIN AIT ape DIDS Cotes eker chepeterene oe vaccherevexete 100.00 
1 800.00 800.00" Excise) Taxed ct 2a sen eo Ge een a ete: sisietatererts 
| 102,059.02 102,059:.025 Taxes ColMRevic Sele neacic on erie tee alesis ots shovele en Madero nen 
| 5.00 500" Mise. TEMS tte syet cieiete ota the retateterst aloe a ataterabats Watery: 33.94 
: $55,721.96 $ 55,721.96 Bal. on Hand January 1, 1934 
| $55,721.96 $182,101.50 $237,823.46 TOTAL IN COUNTY REVENUE ............... $175,242.24 $ 62,581.22 
| 34,303.50 89,778.10 124,081.60 Gravel Road Repair Fund ......... Sityhie < Ristale Wis ws 117,915.16 6,166.44 
: 2,284.46 2,254.4 estate: Sinking Widen oem ssa ane ote Wolatontcnegene sen 2,284.46 
jt 1,657.98 16,788.39 16,788.39 Taxation of Co. Unit Bond & Coupons .......... 16,347.98 440.41 
! 1,036.74 1036:°745 ‘Bond for Const. of Dwp i Roads wren. .cot. chee 1,036.74 
| 6,015.15 76,574.88 82,590.03 Taxation for Twp. road bond & Int coupons. 72,099.97 10, a 06 
2 668.83 668.83 Bond for Const. of Public Ditches ara aot ckato rape ‘ 8.83 
| 6,293.50 24,313.61 30,507.11 Taxation for Ditch Bonds & Coupons ......... - 25,098.32 5408.78 
89.75 2,192.46 2.282.218 Tax Sale Redemptions, -oseeeo serene cenon neces 2,180.59 101.62 
728.20 6,955.00 ReUS oie Principal “Common ..4s.ceian seis ete talereoe eas BERIT 3 6,720.00 1,063.20 
1,050.00 105000 S principal Consressionalia. ..cmee > nian a lie ieee 1,050.00 
1.700.00 1,700.00 Principal Pers Endowment 72... -esssceuscceeen 1,000.00 700.00 
599.24 6,904.00 1,503.24 -In terest pC omimone tid sien cee te a eee 6,761.21 742.03 
1,038.36 1,519.20 Zod. Interest Conrepessionallies. boi eelen tee ecee 1,346.17 241339 
* 475..78 303.36 303.586 Interest Per. Endowment ....... eters ateretapuieva eve axe 931.86 * 628.50 
| 760.97 19,540.36 20,301<83" = County Hospttali casos. pele cae eters erence 16,315.38 3,985.95 
& 4,236.14 4,236.14 Inheritanee “Tax “i.e. sooo S rota raenrentiele yee denetttaie, chere 3,777.34 458.80 
| 16,144.56 96,144.56 “Bate ‘Tax: q scctttcns vee th hematite Sree 16,144.56 
21,441.59 21441559) S Stated) ul tion Taxmcnrcieee scr. sie tee weave Sata 21,441.59 
1,137.86 Lilet. 868 World War Memortalera xm nccre a eins senate 1,137.86 
6,819.45 6,819 -45 9 Statelbeachers’ | Ret.mlax een omen te ore : 6,819.45 
994.50 99450 “Board sof Agr. Taxtcren. ares eietns ntelala the widens te one - 994.50 
568.30 568.30" “State (Morestry "Tax sceemoe der bare cece conees 0 568.30 
| 37.65 37.65 Clark Memorial Tax ...... 222227: pena toons ’ 37.65 
13327 13o2ie saucational dnipeebasc meet co. eran ast erie hci ‘ 13.27 
| 6.64 6.64 Library Bldg. Tax 
28.00 324.00 352.00 Docket Fees ..... 44.00 
| 30.00 30:°.00) eShow® Aitcense We Faerie eacteee eons cere om okies 30.00 
15,394.81 AD, SO4 O10 ML OW ISIN RL OX ie eeeeerenn Te raicie mate mice ite a oie Fi 
70,902.35 70,902.35 Local Tuition Tax ; ‘ 
122,087.43 122,087.43 Special School Tax ... oiehy RYeletesierere , 
53,443.25 53,443.25 Special School Bond Tax Rial eivip ie see vareia arene 3,443. 
14.633.78 14,633.08, Excise Taxl cen soe hoe , ' 
7,370.47 (310-41 CommonesSenool Revemwemaer tae se cs cecien aoe: 3 
105.50 205: DOM TSULpIUS 2D Og ah Une cconterain oteteenisic erence macio ie miei 105.50 
40,628.23 40628523 Be Corporati Onmel a me rere eerie oF hk ee ee 40,628.23 
| 1,366.09 1306.09" ew clectricmluinht ela: ceesee moet eee cc comes an 1,366.09 
1.25 125 Street ETA Mr. 0 hem ee obs eee tee om ai Loon 
| 3,308.30 3,208 30m anlar dimeeneeen sete SER acto tink moet 3,308.30 
: 167.03 167 OSTA SO wer UIT ata tole cia ie min cost rere isco cbs Lt 167,03 
| 570.52 UL EY STS Yee eo cone Nera be Pebigtdinn soe Or sooknaeS Guna 570.52 
1,779.55 L.7279°659 ‘Sinking ound tebe eee cee eee eb bee cara 1,779.55 
| Zink Ov 2) (OLA0 Terre Pe rOkection. MUN se eee meee crm mee oe aed 2,751.07 i 
6,283.12 6.28802 ee Lab rar y-5 urd inkie thio my cecsisces ncavter ate hrc at oe ree 6,283.12 3 
! 10.50 163.02 Lah? Se SHCClalmMulne Wencematcn. Seta ei Seer armas ame 173.52 | 
| 261.01 LOU OTS CEXCeSS PENRILY src nrccm tance settee ae nec ennnaen 261.01 
| 3,481.20 3,431 20min tang iblessStammieede eee eee a eee 3,481.20 : | 
6,278.43 6.278243) wintangel blesTaxesch emund jee etre eee tee en ee. 6,278.43 
: 109,689.47 $34,474.68 942,030.39 S TOTALS. ie ou eink cca a nie REA Eien 
| _ 2,133.76 Overdrafts (*) Meme | 
= 107,555.71 $34,474.68 942,030.39 
| (*) Overdrafts. $848,305.14 $93,725.25 
a 
| We, the undersigned, Commissioners of Boone County, Indiana, certify that the above is a true Statement 
to the best of our knowledge and belief. 
On dae KBB 
Attest CARL C. BOWMAN, CHARLES > WALKER, “ 
Auditor of Boone County, Indiana. Commissioners uf Boone County, Indiana, 
—— " SO EE TR ae SE A | TS I at 0 a 
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FIG. 59 CAMPUS OF THE INDIANA STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME 


“Well, it is; but it isn’t like ordinary stealing, taking something 
that is in someone else’s care. I think embezzlement is worse 
than stealing, for it is betraying a trust, too.” 


“No wonder he has such a large office,” Tom replied, “with all 
that to look after.” 


License to Ex-Union Soldiers or Sailors 
TO VEND, HAWK and PEDDLE GOODS 


State of Indiana, Boone County, ss: 
No. LER aS e. 


I Auditor Of sail Cormnlif, Cr rlify 


Po a ma ww wees - ee ee ee ee ee Se 


thits—= = Pat, eee ieee Salle et VIAL Ss , he having Pres vled lis cerlift- 
cate and pa p« rN of honorable discharge GS (il iB ay GAG), Soll rye es cara having shroien 
proofs of his identity as the person named in said certificate of honorable discharge, is 


hereby liccused to vend, hawk and peddle qoods, waives, fruits aud merchandise in Boone 


County, Tadiana, 


a 
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“Did you know that old Jack Machlin was sick, pa?” asked 
Tom, coming home from school one evening. 

“No. So old Jake’s about to go! Feeble as he’s been, it won’t 
take long for almost any sickness to get him.” | 

“Who'll bury him?” Tom inquired. “He hasn’t any relatives 
around here, has he?” 

“No, I’ve never heard of anyone visiting or writing him for 
years. The county will bury him. There’s a fund for that, and 
the county auditor will see that he is buried with the honor due 
an old soldier.” 

“T’m glad of that!” Tom exclaimed. ‘We ought to do more for 
our soldiers.” 

“We do,” his father replied. “Besides pensioning them or giv- 
ing them bonuses, we see that helpless veterans are cared for in 
the Soldier’s Home at Lafayette and their orphans at Knights- 
town. Honorably discharged soldiers may secure special licenses 
to sell goods. (See Fig. 60.) If they are wholly disabled, they 


Form No, 12—Prescribed by State Tax Commission. 


AFFIDAVIT FOR SOLDIER’S EXEMPTION 


er On INDIANA, (22.5 050 ee ee COUNTY, SS: 

GPS ee eNO TIES RMU RC He Le an 4 he being sworn, on oath says that ......he is.............-c.0..0000 
years of age; that ...... he residessat- Se ee eee oh ogme tibwae renee Orr fer me County, Indiana; | 
chat he is an honorably discharged ‘ 
soldier 
sailor who served ninety days or more in the military or naval 
marine ( 
nurse 


forces of the United States and is totally disabled, or is the widow of such soldier, sailor, or marine, as evi- 


denced by pension certificate or award of compensation numbered........ het Pd ee aE exhibited to the County 

Auditor. | 
That this affidavit is made for the purpose of having one thousand dollars ($1,000) deducted from the — 

assessed valuation of the following described taxable property for the year 193......, to-wit:........ vale. 


Pr FOr ese sme FOr ewenwnewanencsemaves cosenesn: corcarecasesec scene sseesamesesnceseenatceeesers Se8ee 88 8 onda cere eseccenscmncnsesveereuetseusescesscecencecesbsuccusdcceseteuspeces caudal 


aS eeees ce + eee cerccceseses cumcees coccesseeccocccs ccc reves ccccescccccccscccccccccsccecoun 


Auditor 


NOTE: Any honorably discharged soldier, sailor, marine or nurse who shall have served ninety (90) days or more in the military or naval | 
forces of the United States, and who is totally disabled as evidenced by pension certificate or the award of compensation, and the widow of any _ 
such soldier, sailor or marine, may have the amount of one thousand dollars ($1,000) deducted from his or her taxable property, providing the 
amount of taxable property as shown by the tax duplicate shall not exceed the amount of five thousayd dollars ($5,000), and the amount 
remaining after such deduction shall have been made shall constitute the basis for assessment and taxation: PROVIDED, FURTHER, That. 
the age of sixty-two shall constitute the basis of total disability for any pensioner. (Acts 1927, p. 519.) 
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may secure an exemption of $1,000 on the assessed valuation of 
their property so that they and their widows may have their taxes 
reduced.” (See Fig. 61.) 

“Can anyone else get tax exemptions?” 

“Yes. Next spring, Sam Cranford can fill out a mortgage ex- 
emption blank (See Fig. 63) and get $1,000 reduction on his 
assessment because Gus Marley is supposed to pay taxes on his 
mortgage. This exemption is filed with the county auditor so 
that it can be credited on the tax books. It has to be filed every 
year.” 


FIG. 62 INDIANA SAILORS’ AND SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOME 


“What else does the auditor do?” Tom asked. “It seems to me 
that he has enough to keep several people busy.” 

“That’s why he has to have so many clerks. He has charge of 
the common school fund. This fund is the result of the sale of 
the sixteenth section in each township, certain fines, forfeited 
bonds, and a few other sources of county income. Since only 
the interest on this can be used, he has to invest it. Most of this 
money is loaned on real estate on long-time loans. He makes 
these loans and takes care of the mortgages. 

“Besides that, he acts as the clerk at the auction of real estate 
that is sold for delinquent taxes. He gives a temporary title to 
the land; and, when the buyer has held the land for two years and 
no attempt has been made to redeem it, the auditor gives a final 
deed for the land. (See Figs. 64A, 64B, 64C.) 

“If extra assessors are needed, the auditor appoints deputy 
assessors. He is also a member of the county board of review.” 

“What does it do?” 


AFFIDAVIT OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS 
STATE OF INDIANA, MARION COUNTY, ss: 


NO 49877 


WEL S§ Seen ae nee ee 


being duly sworn, upon oath says that was on March 1, 19__, the owner of the following de- 


scribed real estate situated + 


DESCRIPTION 


Township, Marion County, Indiana: 


LOT OUT-LOT | SQUARE SEC. TWP. RANGES ACRES HUND. 


__ ES Se Pa Ee eee 


| i 


Thai there was an actual bona fide mortgage indebtedness of $ 


ollars, existing 


Der astisattecniei arch +) 10 = 40 favor of¢ = 2a St) be oe i eas 
» page_______, tn the Recorder’s Office of said County; the holder of 


, whose Postoffice 


mortgagee, see record 
said mortgage being 


address is Indianapolis, 


This affidavit is made to secure the deduction provided by.an Act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana Concerning Taxation. 


And affiant further says that______hae not and will net ask for a mortgage deduction in excess of one thousand dollars, and has 
not and will not ask for credit for the amount ef the above mortgago deduction o ___personsl property scheduled. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ee day Of ee ae toe al] Dees 


Sn nnn re ne ee en ee rr = =| 


Ey Se ES ee a a ey a 


| 


~'| 


Applicant’s Receipt 


IN 4 OG ia 


Name 


Dates sae 


Amt. Mortgage_ 


Asn 22 > 4a eS 
By OM 
Name of Notary 
County Auditor’s Receipt 
Do not detach. 
Nos 49877 
Name ai = 5 
Date Ppp tes 


Ams. Mortgage 
Assn. 


By Saisie 
Name of Notary 


File with Application only; void sf not 


__ attached to application. owe 


aay af. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
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“Anyone not satisfied with his assessment and unable to get it 
changed by the township trustee or township assessor can appeal 
to the county board of review. This is made up of the county 
auditor, the county treasurer, the county assessor, and two others 
appointed by the judge of the circuit court. This board has the 
power to raise or lower any individual assessment or the assess- 
ment of any taxing unit.” 

“It looks to me,” said Tom, “as if the auditor has a finger in 
everything we do that concerns money.” 

“Well, the government touches us in a good many ways in our 
daily life,” his father agreed. ‘We don’t know it all the time; 
but, if the government quit functioning for a little bit, we’d all 
know it.” 

“Who thought it all out?” 


EN TO gk eee ah ced eg pein oO 


oe IGRI; Fy RR OOO re ER ee 19, produce to the undersigned, 


Auditor of the County Off cccncccccocncmenrsnannnnnnnnmnsnsneinentione 


lin the State of INGiamndiycccccccoccoeev-nevnnennsnrrne CC Ificate of purchase, in writing bearing date 


er OLY OF fea cn LDS PSUS TE OY ska aan ein as ee 
ee who at the last mentioned date was the Auditor of said 
County, from which certificate tt APPCATS CAL rmincncnenninnninnnnninninmniinnsinnmniiiiiiinintnt we 
OSE LET Of cr te re ca ee 19......., purchase at Public Auction 
‘at the door of the Court House in said County, the tract, parcel or lot of land lastly in 
this Indenture described, and which lLamd Was SOLA 60 ciciccnnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnniiin = 


FOP Ee SUM Off ce vvvevrevvncinnnannnrinentionsnnennnsnnnrnnnraamanainme LOWS CC wa nnn 


Cents, being the amount due on the following tracts or lots of land returned delinquent 


ES ULINC SOF sce er ne = 
for the non-payment of taxes, costs ANA ChArSeS OF NE YCATS own soorrrarnmnen 
ee Mt Ns nas Seer eal ap omen Seb a FS een panne a arate 


(19 writing lines like this on original form) _ eh ee 


we ee et pene ae 


FIG. €4A TAX TITLE DEED (Page 1) 
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“Oh, it’s like Topsy, it just grew,” his father laughed. ‘Some 
people think that our government is a scheme someone thought 
up and put over on us. The fact is that we keep adding new 
duties to the government, taking away some of the duties, and 
changing others all the time. As long as we keep our right to 
vote and the right to say what we please, the government will be- 
long to the people; and we can change it to suit the times. We 
live with our government, and we can change it to suit ourselves.” 


| 


and the time fixed by law forredeeming the land therein described having now expired, | ‘ 
BLOTS LO ie irene sree is tgt nent tnt nineteen LOT, GILY PETS ONAN, aa 


behalf having paid or tendered the ainount due the said 


a —_________, on account of the aforesaid purchase, and for the taxes by y 
ec BUNCE PAU; ANA thé SUA esriimnimennramanncasiusinin tear tise ne 6k oe er ! 


t 
having demanded a Deed for the tract of land inentioned in said certificate, and which | 


‘ 


was the leust quantity of the tract above described that would sell for the amount due - 
thereon for taxes, costs and charges above specified; and it appearing froin the oa 
of said County Auditor’s office, that the aforesaid lands were legally liable for taxation, i 
and had been duly assessed and properly charged on the Duplicate with the taxes for) 

| 


ST NOTE EGR REET Tis he ake a 
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County, of the first part, and the said a Shaw ae 

eens tinnnnnnmininnnnnrnannannanmnntiiimmOf the second part, WITNESSETH, that the said party 
of the first part, for and in consideration of the preivises, has Sranted, bargained and 
sold unto the suid party of the second part, ............. heirs and assigns forever, the trac 
or parcel of land mentioned in said certificate, situate in the County Of ae 


and State of Indiana, and described as follows, namely: 
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COUNTY AUDITOR Tat 


\TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said last mentioned tract or parcel of land, with the 


appurtenances thereto belonging, to the said party of the second part heirs and. 
lassigns forever,in as full and ample a manner as the said Auditor of said County ts 


lempowered by law to sell the same. 


Tn Testimony Whereof, The said. £3 
AULLLOT: OL LNG SOLO: COUPAY OF o.oo iti necnn Sel 


has hereunto set his hand and affixed the seal of the 
Board of County Comunissioners, the day and year last 


above written. 


PAULULOT Bake as he chet eae ee OC OLETEL ER 
Attest 
LT CURIE CH ek. ts eat rime wcmnemnees we COUNLY. 
State of Indiana, - _~ .... Gounty, sss 
Tem T Ce TUL OT SUS TOC yore eo nl in and for said 
Monty, this day personally corre the GLOVE MT ee wiminnrinmnmmnmitniinniimncnncnomnsisnsiiinninsasam 


Auditor of said County, and acknowledged that he signed and sealed the foregoing 


Deed for the uses and purposes therein mentioned. 


In Witness Whereof, 7 have hereunto set my hand and seal 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why are the people given so many chances to check on 
tax expenditures? 

2. Why are they given so many opportunities to be heard 
about the tax rate? 

3. Who are the members of your county board of review? 

4, Where is the auditor’s office in the courthouse? 

5. Who is the chief executive of the county? Why do you 
think so? 


THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


As the Christmas season approached, Tom’s room at school 
decided to have a Christmas entertainment for the benefit of the 
orphans’ home. Hattie Brown had suggested the idea. 

“Have you seen Mr. Carter’s new baby?” she had inquired of 
the teacher one day. 

“No,” Miss Jackson replied. “Have they a new baby? How 
Oldest 

“Three years,” Hattie answered with a grin. 

“How’s that?” Miss Jackson gasped. 

“They’ve adopted a baby from the orphans’ home, and it’s the 
cutest thing you ever saw. Why can’t we do something for the 
home this Christmas? Since the depression started, money for 
the orphans’ home has been hard to get, Mr. Carter says. They 
have plenty of plain food, but children need something else. 
Why, even before Dad had the school bus contract, we had nuts, 
and persimmons, and wild blackberries, and strawberries. I bet 
some of the children at the home haven’t had an orange since 
goodness knows when.” 

So the idea started. Every child brought nuts—hazel nuts, 
walnuts, hickory nuts. Some brought apples, and berry jam, and 
pears. They decided that they would go to the orphans’ home 
with their food and give their Christmas program before the chil- 
dren there. Their parents made up packages of toys and food, 
too. 

The children arrived at the home early so that they could look 
around. They went through the dairy, the barns, and the chicken 
houses. The ground was too soft for them to go out into the 
fields; but the boys were interested in what they could see of the 
orchards, the pasture, and the wheat field. The garden still 
showed where the cabbage, tomatoes, and beans had been. 

The inside of the house was more interesting, for it was differ- 
ent from what they had expected or were used to. The big kitchen 
interested the girls. There were big ovens and stoves of modern 
type. Everything was clean and shiny. The big dormitories 
with their rows of white beds stretching row on row across the 
room seemed plain but comfortable. There were windows on 
three sides, and the setting sun streamed comfortably in. 
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“Where do the children go to school?” one of the girls in- 
quired. 

“A bus takes us in to the county seat,” the boy who was showing 
them around explained. 

Tom and his schoolmates had almost as good a time as the 
children whom they had come to entertain. 

“Isn’t it fine that they have a place like that!” Hattie exclaimed 
on the homeward way. “Mother used to be afraid that something 
would happen to Dad and we’d have to go there, but she didn’t 
know how nice it is.” 

“No,” one of the other girls said, “it isn’t bad; but, just think, 
they haven’t anything of their own and no one cares for them 
just because they love them. I don’t care if I don’t get any 
Christmas present; I still have pa, and ma, and little sis.” 

“How do we happen to have the orphans’ home, pa?” Tom 
asked that night. 

“Well, we used to have what we called the poor farm. The 
old people who couldn’t take care of themselves, orphans, and 
insane people were all put together. In many cases, the people 
who had charge of them tried to make as much money as pos- 
sible; and so they didn’t give them any too much to eat and wear; 
and sometimes they made the poor people work harder than was 
reasonable. Then, they didn’t know anything about taking care 
of feeble, ailing old folks and helpless children, and certainly 
nothing about insane people. Old folks dreaded going to the 
poorhouse worse than almost any other one thing. 

“Finally, people came to see that generally it wasn’t their 
fault that they had to go to the poor farm, at least, not often. 
Little by little, we began to find better ways of taking care of the 
helpless people. So we have the orphans’ home and, right across 
the road, the county farm for older people. They have good care 
and are treated decently. You know we still take care of old 
Ned, even if he is too old to work to a plow. He worked hard for 
us when he was younger; so we give him pasture and shelter in 
his old age. People are worth more than horses.”’ 

“But who pays for that, pa?” 

“The county. Besides our regular. officers, we have three 
people who are called county commissioners. The county is di- 
vided into three districts, and one commissioner is elected from 
each one. They serve three years, and one takes office every 
year; so there are enough old members all the time to keep things 
going along smoothly. Since elections are not held every year, 
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two commissioners are elected every two years. One takes office 
the next January 1 and the other the following January 1. These 
commissioners appoint people to take care of the orphans’ home 
and the county farm.” 

“Is that all the commissioners do?” 

“Oh, no. They and the county council are responsible for most 
of the laws that concern just their county. We don’t call them 
laws, but that is what they are. The regularly elected officers 
tend to the ordinary affairs of the county, but they are responsible 
in many ways to the county commissioners. These officers have 
to make estimates of the costs of their offices for the coming year. 
They give these estimates to the county commissioners, who com- 
bine these estimates and present them to the county council. If 
any supplies are needed, the commissioners authorize the auditor 
to advertise for and receive bids. The first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of the month, the commissioners open the bids. They 
may reject all the bids if the bids seem undesirable, but they 
usually accept the lowest bid by a responsible party. All sup- 
plies for public property and institutions belonging to the county 
are secured in this way. All material for county roads—gravel, 
cement, stone, tarvia, trucks, graders, culverts, and that sort of 
thing—are bought on bids. Bids for supplies are generally made 
to be delivered as called for during a six-month period. 

“All expenses from county officers have to be filed with the 
county auditor and approved by the commissioners each month. 
The county commissioners meet on the first Monday of the month 
to approve expenditures and on the next day to let contracts and 
to hold commissioners’ court. At this time they take bids, allow 
contracts, approve salaries for road work, and hear complaints. 
In the last few years, many poor people have complained that, 
because the trustees did not have funds for that purpose, they 
could not get enough help from the trustees; and they have asked 
the commissioners for help. When bids are made for construction 
work, the contractors have to give bonds guaranteeing the work 
in case the bid is accepted. (See Fig, 65.) 

“T remember,” Tom interrupted, “that Mr. Farnham had to 
wait until his estimates on the Grafton Road were accepted by 
the commissioners and then, although he had made his drawings 
and estimates, the work couldn’t be started until bids were ac- 
cepted.” 

“That’s right. Then, you remember, the treasurer has to have 
the consent of the commissioners to deposit his money in banks. 
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CONTRACTOR’S BOND FOR CONSTRUCTION: 
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The treasurer, the auditor, and the commissioners form the board 
of finance for the county. They authorize advertisements for de- 
positing the county funds and require contracts with the banks 
and monthly statements. (See Fig. 66.) 

“You said that they could make some kinds of laws for the 
county. What are they?” 

“They make rules about the property of the county. In some 
counties, when they think there should be a new highway, they 
send out by the county sheriff (See Fig. 67) for a committee to 
look over the proposed site of the road and to give their opinion 
of the need and advisability of such a road. In our county, the 
commissioners have appointed the surveyor county road superin- 
tendent; and he does this. The commissioners then decide 
whether such a road shall be constructed. Like the legislature, 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT BY DEPOSITORY 
Jiosthe Board: of sFinanceof se ee ee eee eee Indiana: 
Coalner The undersigned, Cashter/ ofithed 22 eee “it 
Depository for the public funds of satd. a 
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Showing minimum balance and interest thereon. 


Balances 
(A line like this for each da yy Sa 
of the month.--31 lines. ) 


Total 


Balance in Depository on the first day of this month 
Total deposits during the month 

Total amount of balance and deposits 

Total amount of warrants paid by this Depository during the month as ee A 
Balance in Depository at close of business on the last gay of this month |. = eh. q 
Minimum balance during month ie So | 
Interest due your account on minimum balance Lo =. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct statement of the daily balances and the inter- 


est due on the minimum balance for the month Of...........--:cs-:ss-ssessseessveessesssvecssesssecesueesvessuesssueseueesueesneeceees 19.25 
Meike ho Sats el DO UN es ce ne Oe ee ee BY sre cccee te doictaeven Senses eee 
Bank Cashier 
Examined and approved this.......................- day” Of 3. Sect cts ee a ee rye ht , by the 
Board! of Finance of sece:cccccescsateces thee aoe cece eee ee Ind., and the Secretary of the Board 
is hereby ordered and directed to charge the Treasurer with interest herein reported and credit same as - 
provided by law. 
Attest: The-Board. of Fimances Of <2.22.) cccceccecsesusstestecnvaseescsvarteassouhs cc-tet tee eee 
EAS Pee ESSE See Storer he Bone a AY nl th RE yk En By ede rivntiec ieee nde oe ease ee 
Secretary President 
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Notice to Road Viewers 


State of Indiana, Boone County, ss: 
To the Sheriff of said County, Greeting: 


You are hereby commanded to notify ...... 


Dy Ex eee ee Term, 191..., to view a proposed Public Highway, described in order 
ccompanying this notice, (which order deliver to said viewers,) and that they meet at 
EEE or ae ee on ne ae ee ee ee ee en eee OT CER nta seo, See OL OTE 
.. 191...., at 10 o’clock A. M., to be sworn, and to make such view, 


ind they report as required. Herein fail not and return. 


- Auditor of Boone County. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the original notice. 
FIG. 67 


Sheriff Boone County. 


they allow all accounts against the county which are not other- 
wise provided for and direct the raising of the money needed for 
these accounts. They can build and keep up a county hospital 


and a public library.” 
“Gee, pa, can they spend as much money as they want to?” 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Modern society believes 
that the sick should have 
the benefit of modern 
medical knowledge. 
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“No, the accounts of the commissioners are looked over by the 
state board of accounts, and this board will not allow a county to 
be bonded for more than two per cent of its valuation.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Well, when a county wants to build a hospital, that would 
cost so much that, if it was paid for when it was built, the tax 
rate would be more than the taxpayers would want to pay—or 
could pay. So the county issues bonds, really promissory notes, 
promising to pay the money over a period of years. Then, the 
taxpayers pay only a part each year, generally one-twentieth. 
It’s like buying an automobile on installments. In that way, the 
county can have many things which it would not be likely to get 
if it had to pay cash. But the commissioners can not issue so 
many bonds that the county owes more than two per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the county.” 

“What else can the commissioners build?” 

“They can build a courthouse if there is none. If there is, they 
can sell it and the grounds upon which it stands, buy other 
grounds in the county seat, and have new buildings put up. They 
can buy lands to enlarge the public square; and, of course, they 
must take care of the property. 

“If property owners petition for a change in township or county 
boundaries, the county commissioners can change the township 
boundaries and, with the co-operation of the county commission- 
ers of the other county or counties concerned, may change the 
county boundaries.”’ 

“They do have a lot of power, don’t they?” | 

“But, in all they do, they represent the people; don’t forget 
that. So they look over the accounts of all the county officers who 
have the care, management, collection, or expenditure of county 
moneys. They look after the care, health, and schooling of poor 
children and the health of prisoners in the jails and other county _ 
institutions. Then, if the state legislature decides that they should. 
have any other duties, the commissioners will have to attend to 
them, too. For instance, the county commissioners of Lake Coun- 
ty have been given power to establish a sanitary district. 
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“The county commissioners choose the voting places in the 
county and take care of the voting equipment, such as the voting 
machines, ballot boxes, booths, ete.” 

“Our civics book says that we have a government of checks 
and balances,” Tom said. “I believe I begin to see what that 
means.” 

“Yes,” his father answered, “in our government, everyone is 
responsible to the people as much as we can make him. We don’t 
believe in giving power without responsibility.” 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Why are we justified in saying that the county commis- 
sioners are the legislative (law-making) part of the 
county government? 


Why is the office of county commissioner important? 


Are we right in thinking that the unfortunates should be 
taken care of? 


Why should supplies be bought on the basis of bids? 
Who are the commissioners of your county? 


What qualifications do you think a commissioner should 
have? 


Do voters consider the qualifications of public officials? 
What difference does that make? 

How is money raised to build a county road? 

Why should the county build and maintain a hospital? 
Should the taxpayers be taxed for libraries? 


What institutions for unfortunates does your county 
have? 


Where are these institutions? 


a 


aS ee 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL 


“Pa.” said Tom one evening, “I’ve been reading in the paper 
about graft. It seems that all the county officers and the county 
commissioners make out budgets for their work. Why couldn’t 
they get together and ask for more than they need?” 

“Well, Tom,” his father replied, “they might do that; but the 
state legislature has provided a county council. This council has 
the final voice in making out the budget for each official and for 
the county commissioners. (See Fig. 69.) It has nothing to do 
in the way of spending money, but all the money spent by the 
county officers must come from the amounts permitted by the 
council. No member of the council is allowed to have any per- 
sonal interest in any county contract, bond, claim, or other ex- 
penditure of the county. That means, for example, that no em- 
ployee of a company that supplies road material could be a mem- 
ber of the council, for he would be interested in seeing that his 
firm got the contract for building a new road or repairing an old 
one.” 

“Who appoints the council?” 

“They are elected. The county commissioners divide the 
county into four districts of about equal population. One council- 
man is elected from each district, and three councilmen are elected 
to represent the entire county. They serve for four years.” 

‘What does the council do?” Tom asked. 

“The council and the county commissioners are the law-making 
part of the county government. Each county officer and depart- 
ment of the county makes an estimate of its expenses and turns 
this into the county commissioners. After they have approved 
them, they submit them to the county council the first Tuesday of 
September. This budget, as finally approved by the council is the 
county budget, and the county tax rate is based on it.” 

“You mean that whatever the council says goes?” 

“Not exactly. If anyone feels that the budget or tax rate is 
too high, he can appeal to the county tax board (the county board 
of review.) If he doesn’t want to accept that board’s decision, 
he can appeal to the state tax board. The council can lower any 
budget, but it cannot raise it.” 

“But suppose the council lowers it and an officer does not have 
enough money?”’ 
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“Tf more money is needed, the county auditor calls a meeting 


of the county council and advertises in two county papers so that 
everyone may know that more money is to be asked for. (See 
page 119, Auditor.) If the council approves, a time and place is 
set within fifteen days so that taxpayers can object. After the 
council has finally decided on an appropriation, the appropriation 
must be approved by the state tax board before the additional 
money can be spent; and taxpayers may appear before this board 
and object.” 

“Suppose the county council or the state tax board does not 
approve of it?” 

“Then the county auditor cannot order the money to be paid. 
The county auditor is secretary of the council; so there is no ex- 
cuse for his not knowing what the council does. If the appropri- 
ation is approved, the auditor transfers the sum from the general 
fund or from some fund which has a surplus to the designated 
fund.” 

“Well,” Tom sighed with relief, “when I grow up, I’m going to 
read the legal notices in the paper. I’m not going to let the gov- 
ernment spend money when it isn’t needed.” 

“That’s right, Tom,” replied his father; “but you mustn’t be 
stingy. We can’t have a good government unless we pay for it. 
On the other hand, the people can make the government do what 
they want to by refusing to give it money for what they do not 
want. After all, the hand that holds the pocketbook ought to 
have something to say about how the money shall be spent. Of 
course, a few stingy people or short-sighted people who happen 
to have money must not be allowed to prevent the people as a 
whole from doing what is for the public good. Public officers 
are hired by the people as a whole and are responsible to them.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Who are the members of your county council? 

2. Why are members of the council not allowed to have a 
personal interest in a contract? 

3. Why is the county council considered a part of the legis- 
lative part of the county government? 

4. The department of a government which controls the taxes 
ean very largely control the government. Can you see 
that this statement is true? 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Returning from the county seat one Saturday evening with his 
father, Tom could hardly wait to tell his mother about the blind 
man he had seen on the street. 

“T don’t think he ought to have to beg,” he added after telling 
her that he had put his dime into the man’s cup instead of buving 
himself the ice cream soda that he had intended to use it for. 
“Tt’s bad enough to be blind without having to beg for money.” 

“T think so, too,” his mother replied. ‘There ought to be some 
way to take care of people like blind Bill.” 

“Well, we have found a way,” added Mr. Wilson, coming in 
to change his clothes before going out to feed the hogs. ‘Most 
people feel the way you do about him, but they soon forget. In 
May of 1936, we started our new Department of Public Welfare.” 

“What’s that?” Mrs. Wilson asked. “I heard some of the 
women at the Ladies’ Aid mention it. They said it was going to 
add to our taxes; so I thought I’d be hearing more about it soon. 
Anything that makes taxes heavier soon gets into the conver- 
sation.” 

“Of course. That’s where it belongs. The more we pay in 
taxes, the heavier our expenses are; and we ought to know what 
we are paying our money for. I don’t believe that many will ob- 
ject to taxes for this department, though, unless the money goes 
to a lot of office holders instead of going to help the poor. 

“In March, 1936, the state passed a Public Welfare Act pro- 
viding for a Department of Public Welfare in each of the 92 
counties of the state. This is to enable the state to co-operate 
with the Federal government in carrying out the National Social 
Security Act of August 14, 1935.” 

“T read something in the paper about the National Social Se- 
curity Act,” said Mrs. Wilson. “Seems to me that there was a 
good deal of criticism of it.” 

“There’s bound to be a lot of criticism of every new thing to 
take care of the helpless. It isn’t that people are heartless. 
There’s hardly anyone who wouldn’t help someone who is in need 
if he could just see the condition. of the destitute or afflicted man. 
The trouble is that so few of us know just how bad the need is, 
and most of the time it is so far away from us that we hardly be- 
lieve that there is any need. Now, Tom just saw this blind man 
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today; and he’s all worked up about him, could hardly talk about 
anything else coming home. If we had told him about blind 
people yesterday, it wouldn’t have meant a thing to him.” 

“T guess you're right, pa,’”’ Mrs. Wilson agreed. “We couldn’t 
see the Browns starve when Frank didn’t have any work. But are 
there many people who need help?” 

“Well, this Department of Public Welfare is to give help to the 
aged, to the blind, and to dependent children. We don’t have 
many in our township; but there are a good many throughout 
the state, especially in the cities. In the cities, there are likely 
to be many transients and people who have no close relatives to 
take care of them. In the country and small towns, most aged 
people are kept by their own families; and very few are sent to 
the county farm. Family pride helps in this, of course; but now 
these families will not be so burdened.” 

“How’s that?” 


“The judge of the circuit court has appointed five people to 
serve on the county board of the Department of Public Welfare. 
Two of the members must be women, and not more than three 
can belong to one political party. While I was in town today, 
Judge Franklin asked me if I would serve on this board.” 

“And will you, pa? Oh, gee, I bet you’d be a good one for 
that.” 

“Yes, Tom,” Mr. Wilson smiled, “I told him I’d serve. Of 
course, we don’t do the real work. We appoint a director for 
the department and some assistants. They do the work. The 
board will supervise their work, and we have the final say about 
matters if there comes any difference of opinion. We appoint a 
director, an assistant director, and an office clerk. At first we 
had some trained investigators to find who needed help and what 
their condition was. The old and blind may be given up to $30 a 
month, and dependent children may be given up to $20 a month.” 

“Will that be in food, or what?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 


“No,” replied her husband, “‘the county auditor will mail them 
a check each month. The money will come from the special 
County Welfare Fund. Besides that, the salaries of the directors 
will come out of this fund. The investigators were paid by the 
Governor’s Commission on Unemployment. Of course, all the 
staff have to be qualified for such work.” 


“And what about you, pa?” inquired Tom. “How do you get 
paid?” 


tm Prescribed by State Department of Public Weliare DPW Form 40 
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( DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


t APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE BLIND 


Q (To Be Used Only for Applications Made in 1936) 


(Applicant must prepare two (2) applications, each sworn to and each identical, and file both copies with the County Depart- 
ent of Public Welfare. Each application must be either filled out in ink or typewritten.) 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 


¢ 

{ Appheation: Noy B22 2-> nee > 
| (Code) (Serial) 

) 


Date received .... .4....- aad 


Received by... : ee. aes 
Date application sent to State Department 


) ) THE COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
re Fee eee cs oe COUNTY, 
eh OLA NAY, 


a i SRE I Pee INCelOr ferict| Gn nies JE eee evrniitesOrcolored.....4:. s2.cee ere eee 


MMETESICING Ct...................:--: vce eee i MW WE oe ee Ce ee el  , a we 
(Street Address or Other Designation) (City or Town) 

late of Indiana, herewith apply for assistance to the blind under and subject to all the provisions and requirements of the Public 
)  Jelfare Act of 1936, and in support of said application represent and show the following: 


I have atiained the age of............. sessscssstsesesesees,, MAVIng been born on the... prostate dayoli! yi) 2) ee 
(Month and Year) 


(Place of Birth: CityorTown) = = =~ =| ~~—~—~—~—~—S (County). ~—~—~S*S™*~S~S*« State or Foreign Country) 


~ 


I do not have sufficient income or other resources to support myself and there are no person or persons legally responsible 
who are able to support me. 


§. I am a citizen of the United States. 


l. (Check both of the foliowing items if they apply to you:) 
| A. Ihave resided in the State of Indiana for a period of at least five years during the nine years immediately preceding the 
date of the filing of this application. [J 
B. I have resided in the State of Indiana continuously for one year immediately preceding the date of this application. [J 


. Thave residedin CS . County under one of the following requirements: 
(Indicate below by a check mark which requirement you meet. Check only one and fill in the name of county.) 
A. I have resided in................. TN EI ye Ph ....... County continuously for one year immediately preceding the date 
of this arplication. [] 
B. I have not resided in... .. parities: ba .......,County continuously for one year immediately preceding the 
date of this application, but during the last nine years I have resided in... FO oA te Ce sc he OUELY, 
for a continuous period of one year or more from ea, BE roomie (On See note ecg e eee EP: Bens! 
(Month, Day, Year) (Month, Day, Year) 


and such county was the lest county in which I resided in any county of this state for a continuous period of one year. [J 
C. I have not resided in any county of the state for a continuous period of one year in the nine years preceding the date of 


ARISE DPICCtLON, Dit L WS LOSING on. cess cen eecse tier er ceectecen descents eneecvertearrysataserusnaen es county on March. 16,1996; 


MES SRETIT VAY. CSIC IE OMN 2c. cas co cn cet cecncnc sete cpcetecnesventnesanssance while residing at................ a ee ee Oe Oe 

(Number, Street, City and State) 

7. Lhave not within the last five years prior to the date of filing this application made an assignment or transfer of property for 
the purpose of rendering me eligible for assistance to the biind. 

8. Iam not an inmate of or being maintained by any municipal, state, national or private institution except as indicated below: 


(To Be Answered Only by Persons Who Reside in a Public or Private Institution) 
RCTS YANG) 100-2 se She PR ee a aE oA ee ee rrr re rr ee = Bs apSectevatae aasesctst «0/3 :, 2S eee 


and will cease to be an inmate if assistance for the blind is granted to me, before such assistance shall begin. 


§ My physical and mental condition is such that I do not need continuing institutional care. 


FIG. 7OA APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE FOR BLIND (Front) 


10. If granted assistance I shall not, during the period of receiving such assistance, solicit alms. s 


B. 1. If you have made any previous application for assistance to the blind where and when was it made? oe... -cccsssesceecsews te 


oscar snscosanscne sveseoeenscassirncbsuesonssarer cocesereed aestto pl atte Ree eee Amount if granted 


2. What is the value of all real property (land and improvements) owned by you and in which title is in your name 


3. What is the value of all real property (land and improvements) owned by husband and wife, jointly or as tenants k 


entirety if husband and wife are living together? $ 


on ee eanemeeerecsescecescecenesecsnensen-sceesses 


4. What is the value of your interest in any and all other real property (land and improvements) owned by you and other, 


5. What is the value of all personal property of whatsoever nature (stocks, bonds, notes, jewelry, farm machinery, mote 


vehicles, household effects, etc.) owned by you? $ 


| 


6. What is the value of your interest in any personal property (stocks, bonds, notes, jewelry, farm machinery, motor vehicle! 


household effects, etc.) owned jointly by you and others? $ 


7. List below all income which you are now receiving from any source whatsoever: 
(Source) (Amount—Indicate Whether for Week, Month or Yea 


Wrens ce wneecenesesecccnscesenes o-eccenacssenesers Cecesccneeneee--acee----eccee--sccce-esessener]| 


Cabene Sevewceuensnc sen er eesers Cover ssoesuCUseeessbeeveswwseOese wed 10 1O0ePs os eu eeeeeKsews thes cutercbeusesren«rworu-sebcesaceontens Cairns as eave end ckensaenenenssapeccspsnceensesas Weer eceeewen ~~~ ane ~ ~~ mean ene nee ceeeer 


C. 1. lIagree to notify and understand that 1 must notify the State Department of Public Welfare immediately if I become pos 
sessed of any property or income other than that stated above. 

| 

2. In support of my belief that I meet the requirements of the state law on assistance to blind persons, I will, when requestes 

supply such information as I can to persons authorized by law to request such information, and I request my relatives, m) 

physician, and any other persons having information concerning me personally or concerning my circumstances to furnis) 

any and all such information to such persons, and agree that there shall be no liability to them for giving such informatior 


3, lunderstand that no assistance shall be granted under this application until I have submitted to an examination by an ey) 
physician in accordance with Section 57 of the Public Welfare Act of 1936. 


4, I understand that any assistance granted me together with three percent interest thereon becomes a claim against m! 
estate which shall have priority over all general claims. : 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
Ss 
ease aaah Pi eee ee et COUNTY, i 


I do solemnly swear that all statements made in the foregoing application are true and correct as I verily believe, so help m/ 
God. 


Applicant must sign in presence of officer or person taking the oath 


oe cere ser cwweceeserenswennces nce cere cee weenes = no- nneneeneescneesdeces eceescese cece sccescccccsnass+ence=s=0enee 


Subscribed and sworn to betore mie: thiis.sesrseccseceeesncrectesecc ACL YO foes ee once once a 23: eee 193= 
(SEAL) 


Title 
DA YACOMMISSION OXPIPEB cacececessterecescedeosasers -assortvae de rercsatetevsesanvervebe-ccetaveser eestees 2 19 bata 
Myacruthorization @xpiress via rer. once vesrct tise ges eencoe csr escenceaver stysesnssdpranteeetcateers Pah: ak eck 
Werhave heard the -dbove: read: tosiscctccsosk.<ctetee Serres te ee ee ere ecco eee ace cee See cs NS cts | 
the applicant, and we witness his signature or mark. 
SIGNATURE OF WITNESSES: ashe cig it cgulitas Sgn gar (oer cnet ee sc sare ace eee cesennacnceeuneene a 


Your oath may be taken by either a notary public, or public official authorized to take oaths, or it may be taken by an | 
employee of the State or County Welfare Department who has been authorized to take oaths without charge. 


You may fill in your own application or have a relative or friend do it for you. No person can make any charge or collect a 
fee for making the application for you or for submitting it to the County Department of Welfare or otherwise representing you 
in submitting application or obtaining assistance. Application must be signed by person making application. 
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Form Prescribed by State Department of Public Welfare DPW Form 60 
and State Board of Accounts 80M—5-26-36 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


STATE OF INDIANA 


; 
. APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
; 


(Applicant miust prepare two (2) applications, each sworn to and each identical, and file both copies with County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; each application must be either filled out in ink or typewritten.) 


to the County Department of Public Welfare 


Do Not Write in This Space 


bf County Application No. C- 
Serial 
sige -. Indiana DatejReceived= = id. sagsactae) eee 
Received: bye... 
Date Application sent to 
re plede Deportment \.2.,2on oe ee) Ne 
(Nome of Parent or Guardian or Other Person Standing in Loco Parentis) 
I ee conse eer ln gpgcaclcanec ese edievecmnesenisigctacneinutgls , State’ of Indiana, 
(Street address or other designation) (City or Town) 
wh | herewith apply ior assistance for the following child(ren): 


al Age Golor Present Residence 


{ Last Virst Middle 


y9%. (A) The above named child(ren) (has, have) resided in the State of Indiana for a period of at least one (1) year imme- 
diately preceding the date of this application; or 
(B) (was, were) born within the State of Indiana within one year immediately preceding the date of application and 


whose mother(s) (has, have) resided in the state for a period of at least one (1) year immediately preceding the : 
birth of such child(ren). 


edt 
bh | 


FIG. 71A APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN (Front) 


The above named child(ren) (is, are) under the age of sixteen (16) years. 


The above named child(ren) (has, have) been deprived of parental support or care by reason of the death, continued 
absence from the home, or physical or mental incapacity of a parent, and (his, her, their) relatives liable under the law 
for (his, her, their) support are not able to provide adequate care or support for such child(ren) without public assistance, | 


5. If any of the above named children are public wards, list here their names and the name of the court or other public’ 
agency of which they are wards. 


BROT carr the ae taacsncicai tics cttb cecal ee ae a a 
(father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, brother, sister, stepfather, stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, 


uncle, aunt or guardian) 


7. The above named child(ren) reside or will reside in the home of a (indicate by underscoring) father, mother, grand-) 
father, grandmother, brother, sister, stepfather, stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, uncle or aunt in a place of residence, 
maintained by one or more of such relatives as his or her home, located at 


(street address or other designation) (City or Town) ca 
8. In support of my belief that the above named child(ren) meet the requirements of the state law on assistance to depend-| 
ent children, I will, when requested, supply such information as I can to persons authorized by law to request such 
information and I request the relatives, physicians, and any other persons having information concerning the above 
named child(ren) or myself, or concerning our circumstances to furnish any and all such information to such officials 
and I agree that there shall be no liability to them for giving such information. | 


STATE OF INDIANA, 


| Ss: 
scree ere eR non SR COUNTY J 


I do solemnly swear that all statements made in the foregoing application are true and correct as I verily believe, s¢ 
help me God. 


es ecccscccccwccaccccncass coseccececnccsacecse sas ccccnssnccemmmbecancncesers+secensee= sseceneseccsenesses= =2865s 52=5556000s5550—asa5aaeanes aoeseasne 


Signature in full of parent or guardian or other person standing in loco parentis 
(Person making application must sign in presence of officer or person taking oath) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this... 220. o..ceeececeeeeee eee oe day Ob cisiss ics ininnltekente 


Remmi MUSEION: CXPILE Scie lsh ccsnec see ere le ne eee eae etn ey 


Warmer eet BONE ZETLLON OX PING fea tees a ean ncaa ds oan Taree ar pees - 


Your oath may be taken by a Notary Public or public official authorized to take oaths, or it may be taken by an 
employee of the State or County Welfare Department, who has been authorized to take oaths without charge. 
You may fill in your own application or have a relative or friend do it for you. No person can make any charge 


or collect a fee for making the application for you or for submitting it to the County Department of Welfare or other- 
wise representing you in submitting application or obtaining assistance. Application must be signed by person mak- 
ing application. 
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Prescribed by DPW Form No. 1 


ate Department of Public Welfare (Revised) 
and State Board of Accounts. (11-30-36) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
APPLICATION FOR OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


Applicant must prepare two (2) applications, each sworn to and each identical, and file both copies with County Depart-: 


jent of Public Welfare; each application must be either filled out in ink or t 


IIIa): Jeet ences 2.6) 2 sO se oe eee cs nee | ae .......white or colored 


now residing at 


ypewritten, the signature of the applicant, 
however, may be taken in indelible pencil.) 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 


the County Department of Public Welfare, Application No. A- 


Date Received 


ooo eson cna cncganaqceren See iets OUT Y. Received by 


Date Application Sent to State 
Department 


(strikeoutone) © 


(Street Address or Other Designation) (City or Town) (Township) 


State of Indiana, herewith apply for old age assistance under and subject to all the provisions and requirements of The 
| Welfare Act of 1936. 


(Place of Birth: City or Town) (County) (State or Foreign Country) 
Are you able to support WOUTSC]i fo. came ee Serre PERTE MAGES. ye ON URT he ye 


a. Are your resources or income sufficient to meet your HES CS (tee were een mee, Tee ey! thee adele! Mh oe 
b. Are your children, or others legally responsible, able to SUPPOTPY Ol Pease Yi A at le 


menor citizen of the United States? icc. cccecoecccoce cose ooo oooseecee coeceeene eee Se a 


. Have you resided in ihe State of Indiana for a period of at least five years during the nine years immediately pre- 


MM ACO SOL EES CALS CBIR Fe Fascha ca sceeah cen deccsencacbesn san eacocsscntvas et Macs cntigesooecee coe ce 


Have you resided in the State of Indiana continuously for one year immediately preceding the date of this applica- 


EN IG sa Se ce a 


Have you resided continuously in any one county of the state for a period of one year out of the last nine years? 
a. If the answer to question No. 6 is “Yes, name the last county in which you have had one continuous year's 


TE SBIST SIS AE tere re Cn a 
b. If the answer to question No. 6 is “No”, in whot county are yousliving ct ihevpresent time tus oat ee 
Have you assigned or transferred any property within the last five years immediately preceding the date of this appli- 
sa AR aR eS lng a a 


a. For what purpose was the property assigned or transferred?... 


Are you an inmate of or being maintained by any municipal, state, national ompriviateinstitution = alee 


SIME ESRPCOUIN Wels ELMO one oa A eh ee eee eS |b, When wraniae 
20 CIE Pees ese co jie a Stee a a ee LO: CLAW CIS ULDAGTCITILG Cl peeee eens ee 

Do you own any real property (land and improvements) title to which is in your name?.........._. er ee Oy 

a. What is ithe value of all such real property? $....0.0........... fee RE ES in: 


Do you own jointly with husband or wife, or as tenants by entirety, if husband and wife arg living together, any recil 


a. What is the value of all real property so owned? $e cee cece eee ceee eee 


4. Do you have any interest in other real property (land and improvements) owned jointly or otherwise by you and 
ES Ah aa iS ninemsn ech eee 2 ee tl, oe Kf 
a. What is the value of your interest in all real property so OWME? Biooie.eccc cc ceceeccceeceeceeeeseeeeceeee 
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-) ne 
hae 
eet Se ee \> 
] } ks, bonds ‘es jewelry, farm machinery, household effects, etc. 
5. Do you own any personal property (stocks, bonds, notes, jewelry, iprote : te 


a. What is the value of all personal properly OvNEM DY YOU? J ..ececececececeeee teense ceceerasersenenees 
6. Do you have an interest in any personal property (stocks, bonds, notes, jewelry, farm machinery, househeld e| 


U 


etc.) owned jointly by you and OLHETS? sesescccssecescdececeesesescessoeecsoconerct=aeneeszees tetas snsetzanaa rare aueetts stam <caas ts asses aaa 


- 4 = am } im 
a. What is the value of your interest in all personal property so owned sh wey Sean ee coseeeennenenees 


i ick re now receiving from any source whatsoever: 
7. List below all money income which you are now receiving from cilly seure soe 


(Amount, indicate whether for 


(Source) Week, Month or Year) 
ee es $ w= DOT esseeensensemnens 
ve =) a es. 
as D oececlseodes2censace neue chtsaeeetee een ee 


C. 1. lagree to notify and understand that I must notify the County Department of Public Welfare immediately if I be 
possessed of any property or income other than that stated above. | _ 

2. In support of my belief that I meet the requirements ol the state law on assistance to aged persons, I will, 
requested, supply such information as I can to persons authorized by law to request such information, and I ree 

my relatives, my physician, my banker, my lawyer, and any other persons having information concerning me pél 

ally or concerning my circumstances to furnish any and all such information to such persons. 


i : eS ees ars 3 tn Aten ah : a : 
D. iy For any assistance granted to me I hereby agree to reimburse the state of Indiana, the County O1. 222-2 o secre cenneunteeeee 


: a, and any other county or counties of the state from any and all real or per 
property which I now own or may hereafter acquire, and I furiher agree to submit to the County Department of Pi 
Welfare such additional properly acknowledged agreements or insiruments a5 may be required to carry out 
agreement. | also agree to duly assign as collateral! security for such agreement such part of my personal PIO} 
as the County Department shall require in accordance with the ruics and regulations of The State Department of P ) 
Welfare, under the provisions of The Welfare Act of 1936. I further agree to all other requirements and provisions 
said act, and any rules and regulations issued thereunder. 

2. | understand that any assistance granted me becomes a lien against me and upon any real property, whethermic 
owned or subsequently acquired by me, and that such assistance together with interest at 3 percent becomes a pi 
ferred claim against my estate. 

3. I further understand that the County Department of Public Welfare may, upon the approval of the State Depart 
of Public Welfare, require as a condition for a grant of assistance that ail or any properly in which I have an int 
shall be disposed of or transferred to the County Department cf Pubiic Welfare under the provisions of Section 
the Welfare Act of 1936. 

3 lam fully informed of the contents of this application and know_that the making of false statements or misrepresent! 
tions or the commission of fraudulent acts, on my port or gn the pari of others to support my application, constitu 
violation of the law, for which penalties are prescribed. ; 


STATE OF INDIANA ] 
S) 
COUNTY { 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that all statements made in the foregoing avplication are true and correct as | 
believe, so help me God. (If apphcant affirms, the werds “solemnly” and “so help me God” should be crossed out.) 


Applicant must sign in presence of officer or person taking 

the Oath, and when signature is by mark (X) it must be wit- 

nessed by two persons who affix signatures and addresses. istiessredeey. atvesee, Siese~_evévys so CER en 
Applicant's Signature in Full 

(Signaiuro by mark permissible only if applicant is unab 


write.) 
URINE SSCS tics 5 Ae eee, eet ae ee eed absdagees sconseceusajrice do Me eh 
Aadress of Witness 
ssSess casa vad davhwe STS Seat ax San One Ee na a eae ee ee robtesseeieeedathcuhensiee in 
Adaress oi Witness 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this............... cGy Ol aes ceased. ea 
Signature of Officer or Person 
Administering Oath. 
Title 
Mig comission GX DILOS. pace at ee oe ee Oo . 
Miyecuinonzcaton. expiressstss. a5 uu ee oe ee pel eae and is in full force and unrevoked. 


Your oath may be taken by either a Notary Public, or public official authorized to take oaths, or it may be taken b 
an employee of the State or County Welfare Department who has been authorized to take oaths without charge. 


You may fill in your own application or have a relative or friend do ii for you. No person can make any charge 
collect a fee for making the application for you or for submitting it to the County Department of Welfare or otherwis 


representing you in submitting application or obtaining assistance. Application must be signed in ink or indelib 
pencil by person making application. 


FIG. 72B APPLICATION FOR OLD AGE ASSISTANCE (Back) 
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“The county welfare board gets no pay, but the director makes 
a budget like other county officers. The real workers get paid 
from this budget.” 

“How does one get help from the department?” queried Mrs. 
Wilson. “Does one have to wait until he is found?” 

“No, he makes applications on blanks printed for that purpose. 
(See Figs. 70A, 70B, 71A, 71B, 72A, 72B.) On this, he tells the 
nature of his need. Then his case is studied; and if he meets the 
requirements of the law, he is recommended for a certain sum 
to begin at a certain time. The board makes the final decision 
as to whether he is to get help.” 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Wilson, “that’s a big change from the 
way we used to do.” 


“Times have changed,” replied her husband. ‘There isn’t any 
free land now, and people don’t do for themselves the way we 
used to. When I was a boy, we didn’t need to buy much besides 
sugar and salt at the grocery; and clothing and hardware was 
about all we had to buy besides that. Now, the farmer buys a 
great deal that he used to make for himself or get along without. 
Then, too, only about a third of the people used to live in town; 
and now about two-thirds of them live there.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t complaining,” replied his wife. “I think it’s a 
good thing that everyone has a part in taking care of the help- 
less instead of having it shoved off on a few generous people.” 

“T know you'll take good care of them,” Tom added. 

“Tt’s a trying job, Tom,” his father answered. “Lots of needy 
people won’t ask for help, and lots of people will ask when they 
shouldn’t have it. Being on the county board will be a bed of 
roses—with the thorns left on.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS | 
Who are the members of your county welfare board? 
Who is the director and who are his assistants? 
Will this work do away with the county farm? 


ome) eae 


What reasons can you think of that make it necessary to 
do welfare work now? Remember that, in the pioneer 
days, there was very little public welfare work. 

5. How much are people responsible for the conditions 
which make it necessary for them to have care from the 
government? 


THE BOARD OF ELECTION COMMISSIONERS AND CANVASSERS 


As the presidential campaign drew to its close, the children 
in Tom’s school were greatly excited. There were almost as many 
Democrats as Republicans in his room; and they were all con- 
vinced that the election would be one-sided, but they couldn’t 
agree as to which side would win. 

One day, after she had had to stop a fight in the cohen yard, 
Miss Jackson called the children into the room about fifteen 
minutes before the end of the noon period. 

“Now, children,” she said, “we can’t go on this way. Do your 
parents fight about who’s going to be our next president?” 

No one spoke for a while. 

“Pa says we don’t have to fight about our presidents,” Hattie 
Brown said when the silence had become uncomfortable. ‘He 
says that we live in a free, democratic country—” 

“?Tain’t democratic,” objected Sim Hobart. “You told us it 
was a republic, didn’t you, Miss Jackson?” 

Miss Jackson laughed at this. It seemed that she could hardly 
stop laughing. At last, the sober faces before her lit up with 
smiles. 

“But, you see,” she explained when she could control herself, 
“this is a democratic country, with a small d; and it is a republic 
with a smallr. It is a democratic country, and we have a repub- 
lican form of government. That has nothing to do with political 
parties. How many of you are Democrats with a capital D? Now, 
how many are Republicans with a capital R? Now, who will give 
me a good reason why he is a Democrat or a Republican?” 

After a pause in which no one spoke, the teacher told them 
that it was foolish to quarrel about things that meant nothing to 
them. 

“You know that we have a democratic country. That means 
that we do not have to fight for what we want; we vote. So, if 
you are real Americans, you won’t have any more fights about 
politics. Now, if you'll all be good, I’m going to ask the bus 
drivers if they won’t come early and take everybody in this room 
to the voting place next Tuesday so that you can see the way the 
voting is done.” 


This put an end to the quarreling, especially as they all felt 
ashamed that they could not give reasons for their polities. 
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Tom remembered that his father had explained that the county 
commissioners decided where the voting was to be done. 


“Do the commissioners take care of the elections?” he asked 
his father after he had told him what Miss Jackson had said. 


“No, there are too many voting places. The county is divided 
into precincts by the commissioners, and then the county board 
of commissioners appoints a local board of elections for each pre- 
einct. The county board of election commissioners is made up of 
the county clerk and one person appointed by each of the county 
chairmen of the two political parties that received the largest 
number of votes at the preceding election.” 
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Sure enough, the bus drivers came to the school at noon and 
took Miss Jackson’s pupils to the voting place, at the garage near 
The garage was closed for busi- 
ness except for the service at the filling station. A pathway had 
been roped off so that no one except those who had a right to 
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enter the voting place could enter. It was narrow, so that the 
voters had to go in single file. 

Near the entrance to this pathway were people who were hand- 
ing out candidates’ cards to the voters. Before they entered. 
the voters gave their names to people who had lists of all the 
voters in the precinct. These books had been made out by work- 
ers for each political party. Miss Jackson told them that, if the 
person did not have his name on these lists, his vote might be 
challenged and he would have to prove that he had registered 
and had a right to vote. 

Of course, the children could not go into the voting place; but 
they could look through the windows. Ata table sat two women. 
When a voter came in, he gave them his name and address. They 
looked in their books and marked a check before his name. 
Then he was given a ballot and went into a booth curtained off 
so that no one could see what he was doing. (See Figs. 73, 74, 
75A, 75B.) After he had marked his ballot, he folded it so that 
no one could see what he had marked and so that the initials of 
the election clerks were visible. In this way, the judges could tell 
that the ballot was official without being able to see how the voter 
had marked it. Then he put his ballot through a slit in a box, and 
one of the judges announced that he had voted. Then the voter 
went out of the voting place through another door. Miss Jackson 
explained that, where there were very many voters, voting ma- 
chines are generally used instead of ballots. (See Fig. 76.) 

“Who are those people?” Hattie asked Miss Jackson. 

“Mr. Hendricks,” she said, “is the inspector, and the other two 
men are the judges. They decide all questions which may arise 
and which are not covered by laws. The judges have to be of 
opposite political faith so that there will be less danger of dis- 
honesty. They have to be qualified voters of this precinct; they 
have to own land and must have lived at their own homes as 
head of the family for at least one year; or, if they don’t own 
land, they must have lived at their own homes as the head of the 
family for at least two years before the election. If the inspector 
and the judges need help, they can hire whatever help they need.” 

“How do they count the votes?” asked Tom. 

“The voting begins at six in the morning and stops as soon as 
the voters who are waiting at six in the evening have voted. The 
judges and the inspector then become the election board of can- 
vassers. This board counts the votes and reports to the county 
board of election commissioners the number of votes given each 
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FIG. 76 BALLOT AS IT APPEARS ON VOTING MACHINE 


The ballot extends far to the right, giving the names of candidates for legislative and county offices. 
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candidate. This board then makes a report to the county clerk, 
who is a member of the board, too.” 

“Why do they have a secret vote?” inquired Harry Cranford. 

“If the vote were public,” replied Miss Jackson, “many people 
would be afraid to vote the way they wanted to for fear of losing 
friends or their jobs. When votes were given publicly, there was 
much more dishonesty than there is now. Candidates would pay 
people to vote for them, and they could tell if they were getting 
the votes. Now, if anyone pays for a vote, he has no way of 
telling if he gets his money’s worth. Now, wait till I vote; and 
we'll go back to school and talk more about the election.” 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Where do the voters of your precinct vote? 

2. Why does the ballot have the initials of the election clerks 
on it? 

What are the duties of the third person at the polls? 
On what grounds may a ballot be thrown out? 

Who inspects voting machines before elections? Why? 
In the early days, people voted publicly, so that anyone 
could tell how he voted. What reasons can you give for 
using the secret ballot? 
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“Pa” Tom cried in excitement one evening as he threw open 
the door, “they’re going to shivaree Mary Swan and Joe Cranford 
this evening. Can I go?” 

“How do you know?” asked his mother. 

“Sim Hobart told me. He was down at the Cross Roads at 
noon with his dad to get some new overalls, and he heard them 
talking about it.” 

“T don’t believe it,” his father said. “You’d feel mighty cheap 
going down to Swan’s and making a lot of noise and then finding 
out that you were wrong.” 

“But Sim says they were talking about it at the store.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if they did get married some time,” 
his father replied, “but they aren’t married yet. Joe’s been 
shucking corn for me for the last two weeks. Mighty good hand 
he is, too. He hasn’t had time to get in to town for all that time; 
so I’m pretty sure he isn’t married.” 

“What’s going to town have to do with it?” inquired Tom in 
surprise. 

“People can’t be married without a license,” his father ex- 
plained; “and they have to get the license from the county clerk, 
who has his office in the county courthouse.” 

“Why, I thought that preachers married people!” Tom ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s right, although justices of the peace, judges, and mayors 
can marry people, too; but none of them will marry people until 
they have a license. You see, most people think that marriage is 
such an important step that it should have the approval of the 
church. They are starting new homes when they marry, and the 
home is the foundation of civilization. Children need to be brought 
uP with good ideals and with proper training in Christian con- 
duct. 

“But, on the other hand, the country and the government are 
concerned with the home and with marriage, too. It isn’t good 
for the country for feeble-minded and insane people to marry 
and give us more feeble-minded and insane people to care for. 
There are some diseases which we think ought not to be passed 
down to children. So, we have a law in Indiana that such people 
cannot marry. Many people think that the marriage of close 
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relatives is not proper nor good; so people closer than second 
cousins cannot legally marry in Indiana. Besides, the respon- 
sibilities of marriage and parenthood are too great for very young 
people; so, unless their parents sign the application for the mar- 
riage license, the groom must be at least twenty-one and the bride 
eighteen. Even with their parents’ consent, except under special 
conditions to be determined by the circuit judge, they cannot be 
married if the groom is younger than eighteen or the bride is 
younger than sixteen.” 

“T see,’ Tom answered; ‘“‘but why couldn’t that be left to the 
preachers and other people who have a right to marry folks?” 

“Marriage affects so many things that it ought to be a matter 
of permanent record, not secret. Suppose the person who mar- 
ries a couple dies and one of them says that they were not mar- 
ried, where would the other have proof? A man’s income tax 
is changed when he marries. A married man cannot sell real 
estate without his wife’s consent; so it must be possible to know 
if he has a right to sell land. A husband is responsible for his 


A COUNTRY HOME 


The home is based on 
family life. It is the foun- 
dation of civilization. The 
state recognizes this by 
its regulation of mar- 
riage, as well as by 
other laws. 
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wife’s debts. Inheritance often depends upon a knowledge of 
marriage and the relation of children. So, you see, there are 
many reasons, more than I have told you, why the government has 
a right to insist that marriages shall be matters of record.” 


“But how can people know about this?” Tom persisted. 
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“Well,” his father replied, “tonight’s paper has an item about 
the marriage licenses issued in the county today. According to 
Indiana law, a woman can get a license to marry only in the 
county where she lives. Some states, though, will issue marriage 
licenses upon application; so people from Indiana sometimes go 
to these states to be secretly married. Joe and Mary haven’t had 
a chance to get married in any other state, for they haven’t been 
away together. No, you’d better not go to the shivaree tonight.” — 

“You were right, pa,’ Tom said the next evening. “Sim says 
the boys met at the store to go to the shivaree, but their fathers 
had been talking to them about it. They talked it over to find 
out how the news started. Finally, Jack Hobart, who started the 
whole thing, remembered that he heard the news from the garage 
man; so they went to the garage and asked Mr. Phillips about 
it. When they got the thing traced down, Jack found out that 
Mr. Phillips had been talking about Joe’s going to see that new 
doctor over by where Cranfords used to live. Mr. Phillips said 
that the doctor had applied for a license, and Jack got mixed up 
and thought it was Joe who wanted the license. Do you have to 
have a license for everything?” 

“Not quite,” his father grinned, “but almost. There are some 
things that affect others so much that we must be protected. We 
can’t be investigating everyone ourselves on these things; so the 
government does the investigating and shows that the require- 
ments have been filled by giving licenses. That ‘doctor’ will 
never get.a license; and, if he doesn’t stop pretending, he’ll find 
himself in trouble. If the rules are violated, the licenses can be 
taken away. Doctors and nurses, dentists, chiropractors, and 
opticians all have to get licenses before they can practice in the 
county. That doesn’t guarantee that they are good, but it does 
show that they have met the requirements that the state has set 
up for them to meet before they shall be allowed to practice.” 

“To they get their licenses from the state, then?” 

“Yes; and then, so that they shall be under closer supervision, 
they have to get a license from the county clerk before they can 
practice in the county. This license is recorded so that the holders 
are protected and so that anyone can make sure that they really 
have licenses.” 

“Does anyone else have to have a license?” 

“Yes. Junk dealers have to have licenses so that, if they be- 
come agents for buying up stolen goods, they can be easily dealt 
with. Poultry dealers have to have a license, too, for that is a 
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help in preventing theft of poultry. Fishing licenses and hunting 
licenses make it easier to enforce the game laws. All these are 
secured from the county clerk and are recorded in his office. You 
can get hunting and fishing licenses from stores that sell hunting 
and fishing supplies, but the owners of these stores act as agents 
for the county clerk and send their reports to him.” 

“The county clerk must be a busy man,” Tom said. 
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didacy with the county clerk. After the election, he must file a 
statement of all his campaign expenses with the clerk. (See Fig. 
79.) After the votes are counted, the men who count them must 
report to the county clerk, who keeps the official record.” 

“What can a candidate do if he thinks the vote wasn’t counted 
correctly?” Tom inquired. ‘Or does he have to take the count?” 

“No,” his father explained; “if he thinks that anything about 
the election or the count was unfair, he can file with the county 
clerk a notice that he contests the election. He must do this 
within ten days after the Thursday following the election. In 
his notice, he must explain why he wants a recount.” 

“What reasons can he have in order to get a recount?” 

“There are several reasons. Any improper conduct by any 
member of the election board, the judges, or the canvassers is 
ground for complaint. The successful candidate might have been 
ineligible; he might not have been old enough, or he might not 
have met some other qualification. He would be ineligible, too, 
if he had been convicted of a serious crime and had not been 
pardoned nor freed by a court before the time of the election. 
Of course, after he has paid his debt to society, he is again 
eligible. Another cause for contesting the election would be a 
mistake in the count. 

“When he files notice of contest, the candidate must also file 
a bond sufficient to cover the cost of the recount. If the recount 
shows that he has been elected, he does not have to pay the 
amount of the bond.” 

(The county clerk also functions in the judicial government of 
the county. See pages 175-178. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What other officers does the county clerk work with? 

2. How long after an election does a candidate have to ask 
for a recount? Who bears the expense? 

3. What would be the qualifications of a good clerk? 

4. Look in your newspaper for reports of marriage licenses 
issued. Why should the paper contain this information? 

5. Should one state permit marriages which are not allowed 
in the state from which the people come? 

6. When you visit a doctor, dentist, or optician, ask to see 
his license if you do not see it on the wall of his office. 

7. Can you bring a hunting or fishing license to school? 
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THE SHERIFF 


On Memorial Day, the road past the Wilsons’ was crowded 
with automobiles, especially early in the morning and in the 
evening, when great numbers were going to and from the speed- 
way races at Indianapolis. The family had just done the chores 
after their return from the family picnic in a wood a few miles 
away and were sitting down to supper when they heard a loud 
crash a short distance down the road. 

When Tom and his father reached the scene of the accident, 
they found that two automobiles had collided and that there were 
injured in both cars. Mr. Wilson ordered Tom to hurry home 
and call the sheriff and suggest to him that an ambulance and 
doctors should be sent out at once. Much as he wanted) to stay 
at the scene of the accident, Tom hurried home, pele dtonyy and 
hurried back. 

“T’]] have hot water ready,” his mother told him as he/ darted 
out. “Tell your pa to let me know if I can do anything. f 

It was only a few minutes till the shrill sound of a siren could 
be heard. — 

“Doe was at the jail playing checkers with me,” the sheriff ex- 
plained, ‘and I brought him right along with me. ‘He’d been 
treating some of the prisoners; so he had his grip with him. Am- 
bulance’ll be here in a few minutes.” 

They stood around while the doctor made his investigations. 

“Better send for another ambulance,” the doctor said briefly. 
“And have the coroner come out right away, too.” 

When Tom had made these calls, he hurried back. ' The men 
had taken two men and a woman from one car.and were trying 
to make them comfortable. 

“Anyone hurt in the other car?” he asked his father at the first 
opportunity. 

“Better stay away, son,’ Mr. Wilson said gravely. “There 
isn’t anything can be done for him.”’ 

The two men and the woman were soon on their way to the 
hospital in the county seat. When the coroner arrived, he ex- 
amined the dead man in the other car. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he said after a short examination, “will you call 
Jones, the undertaker, for me? There’s nothing we can do now. 
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He’s from Iowa, and we'll try to find a letter or something in his 
pocket to give his address when we get him in to town.” 

The sheriff had sworn Mr. Wilson in as his deputy, and the two 
of them were busy trying to keep the traffic moving so that the 
road would not be blocked; so Mr. Wilson sent Tom to telephone 
once more. It was with difficulty that the undertaker was able 
to get his car to the scene, as the cars parked on both sides of 
the highway had made it so narrow that only one car could go 
through at a time in each direction and each car slowed up as it 
went past the scene of the accident. 


FIG. 80 THIS WAS AN AUTOMOBILE 


“Keep watch until I get a couple of wrecking cars here,” the 
Sheriff told Mr. Wilson as he started to drive away. “You’d 
better wear this badge so that they'll know you have a right to 
give orders. Yo.’ve been a good help.” . 

When Tom and his father did finally get a chance to sit down 
to supper, they had no appetite. Tom could not forget what he 
had seen. 

“How do you suppose it happened?” he asked his father. 

“The man who was hurt smelled of liquor, and the other man 
had a half-empty bottle in his pocket,’ his father answered. 
“Liquor and automobiles don’t travel well together.” 
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“Why did you have me call the sheriff? I would have called 
the police.” 

“The police have no right more than two miles outside the city 
limits. The sheriff is the police officer for the entire county, city 
and all.” 

“How did he happen to be at the jail?” Tom inquired. 

“He lives there,” his father smiled. “You see, he has charge 
of the county prisoners. He doesn’t have to live there; but, if 
he doesn’t, one of his deputies must. Since we elect a sheriff for 
two years and he can succeed himself once, he generally moves 
to the jail for the time he is in office. Of course, he has what is 
practically a house of his own there; he doesn’t live with the 
prisoners.” 

“Oh, I see. I was thinking that I wouldn’t want to live in the 
jail for two years.” 


“Well, someone has to look after the pr isoners, The jail must , 
be kept sanitary, prisoners have to be taken in and out, and they | 
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have to be fed.” 

“And the sheriff does all that?” 

“Yes. In our county, the sheriff receives whatever the county, y 
commissioners vote to pay for their food, but not more thar 
twenty cents a meal. If we had more than 200, 000 people in our 
county, they could not pay more than thirteen or a half centé a 
meal. The state board of accounts has the final say as to jthe 
exact amount, and the commissioners order the auditor to pay 
for the number of meals certified by the sheriff.” 

“T’d like to go around to the jail sometime,” Tom said, “if you 
go along. Is it a dreadful place?” 

“Some people think it is too nice for the people there, but they 
are people who haven’t been in jail. Jails used to be horrible 
places. Sheriffs had to be hard-hearted then, but a better‘natured 
“man can be a sheriff now. Of course, they have to be stern and 
ready to shoot; but so must policemen; and the children in cities 
aren’t afraid of the police. He has to go after prisoners arrested 
in other counties for his county, take prisoners to the penal farm 
and penitentiary, take care of prisoners during trials, and see 
that the prisoners are not visited by people who would like to 
bring them food or weapons. So he has to be strict.” 

“T’ll say he does!” Tom exclaimed. “How did you happen to 
get that badge?” 

“When the sheriff has to have help, he can deputize anyone 
he thinks reliable to help him. The law allows him one or more 
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deputies, according to the population of the county; but it was 
easier to deputize me than to hunt up his deputy. Besides, there 
wasn’t much time to wait.” 

“Do you get paid for that?” Tom inquired. 

“Yes,” his father answered. “The sheriff will file a bill for that 
with the county auditor along with bills for other deputies.” 

“Why does he need deputies?” 

“Well, in emergencies like this today, the sheriff can’t do his 
work without help. Sometimes, a judge won’t allow small chil- 
dren at a trial; and the sheriff deputizes someone to stay at the 
door and keep them out. He may deputize someone to take a 
prisoner to the penal farm. Whenever he has more than he can 
do himself, he has the right to appoint a deputy.” 


DECATUR COUNTY JAIL 


Once anything was 
good enough for prisoners. 
Now we know that they 
are people. 


FIG. 81 


“You said that he was like a policeman for the county. Do 
you mean that he arrests people?”’ 

“Yes, as soon as he hears that a crime has been committed — 
where there are no police, he must investigate it. He is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law and order in the county. He 
can arrest anyone who he has evidence has been disturbing the 
peace.” | 

“Td think it would take a big man for that,” Tom said. “He 
isn’t any bigger than you are.” | 

“No, son,” his father replied, “but he has the whole state of 
Indiana back of him. Criminals know that, and they don’t think 
of him just asa man. He isn’t; he’s the government. Of course, 
sometimes they resist; but they know that that means bringing 
all the force of the state to back him up.” 
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“Suppose he got sick, or died, or couldn’t serve for some other 
reason?” 

“Then the county commissioners would appoint someone to 
fill out his term.” 

“And suppose he commits a crime?” 


“That would be bad, but that is taken care of by law. The 
county coroner is the only elected person who can arrest the 
sheriff, and he takes over the sheriff’s duties until the commis- 
sioners appoint a new sheriff.” 

“What else does the sheriff do?” 


“When a person must appear before a court for a trial, the 
sheriff delivers the summons from the court. (See Fig. 82.) He 
also serves subpoenas.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Tom. 

“Tt is an order from the court commanding someone to appear 
and testify in a trial. When these summonses were written in 
Latin, they began with sub poena, meaning under penalty. That 
meant that, if the witness did not come, he would be punished. 
He has several other notices that he must serve, deliver, you 
would say.” 

“Well, I don’t want the sheriff after me,” said Tom. 

“Most people never see the sheriff in his official business,” his 
father replied. “Those things, though, are not the most embar- 
rassing thing a sheriff must do. When the courts decide that 
some property must be sold, he has to do it. It’s no pleasure to 
sell the property of some person who can’t pay the court’s order, 
but someone must do it. (See Fig. 83.) He advertises the sales 
and has notices posted in several places as ordered by law. Then 
he sells the property to the highest bidder and disposes of the 
money according to the order of the.court.” 

“Suppose he didn’t use the money the way he was supposed 
to?” inquired Tom. 

“Well, that sometimes happens; and, if it can be proved, he 
is fined and imprisoned. Of course, the sheriff, like everyone 
else who handles public money, is under bond; so the county is 
protected to the amount of the bond.” 

“Pd think that he would spend all his salary traveling around.” 

“He probably wouldn’t travel so much if he had to pay all his 
traveling expenses. He gets $400 a year for the use of his car. 
Besides, he gets eight cents a mile for taking persons to penal and 
benevolent institutions.” 
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STATE OF INDIANA, 


Montgomery County, ss: 
The State of Indiana to the Sheriff of Said County, Greeting: 


You are hereby commanded to summon 
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and of this writ make due return. 


WITNESS, The Clerk of said Court and the Seal thereof, hereunto affixed at my office in the City of: 


Crawfordsville, Indiana, this................__.. day of 252 See wel 5 eee 193: re | 
ed Ae eo sm a et eisieaele 94/0 0¢ ce oes ee 
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SHERIFF’S SALE 


By virtue of a certified copy of a decree, 
to me directed from the Clerk’s office of 
the Boone Circuit Court, Boone County, 
State of Indiana, in a cause wherein Lester 
E. Everett, as receiver of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Lebanon, Lebanon, Indiana, 
is plaintiff, and Mellie Mae Hedge and 
James C. Hedge are defendants, requiring 
me to make the sum of One Thousand 
Four Hundred Ninety Dollars and Ninety 
Cents ($1,490.90), with interest on said 
decree and costs, I will expose at public 
sale to the highest bidder, on Saturday, 
the 16th day of May, A. D. 1936, between 
the hours of 10 o’clock A. M. and 4 o’clock 
P. M. of said day, at the door of the Court 
House of said Boone County, Indiana, the 
rents and profits for a term of not ex- 
ceeding seven years, of the following de- 
scribed Real Estate, to wit: 

A part of Out Lot Forty-one (41) 
in Longley’s Addition to Lebanon, Indi- 
ana, described as follows: Commencing 
at a point fifty (50) feet north of the 
southwest corner of said Out Lot Forty- 
one (41), and run thence east one hun- 
dred twenty (120) feet, thence north 


FIG. 83 


fifty (50) feet, thence west one hundred 

twenty (120) feet, thence south to the 

place of beginning. 

Also, commencing at the northwest 
corner of the south half of Out Lot 
number forty-one (41) in Longley’s Ad- 
dition to Lebanon, Indiana, and run 
thence east two hundred sixty-nine (269) 
feet, thence south one hundred (100) 
feet, thence west one hundred forty-nine 
(149) feet, thence north fifty (50) feet, 
thence west one hundred twenty (120) 
feet, thence north fifty (50) feet, to the 
place of beginning. 

If such rents and profits will not sell 
for a sufficient sum to satisfy said decree, 
interest and costs, I will, at the same 
time and place, expose at public sale, the 
fee-simple of said Real Estate, or so much 
thereof as may be sufficient to discharge 
said decree, interest and costs. 

Said sale will be made without any relief 
whatever from valuation or appraisement 


laws. 
AUDRA PEPER, 
Sheriff of Boone County. 
4-20-27—5-4—3t 


NOTICE OF SHERIFF’S SALE 


Every opportunity is given the property owner to save his property. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Where is the county jail? 
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“Well,” said Tom, “he surely knew how to handle things to- 
night. You did too, pa,’ he added admiringly. 

“You’d better get to bed so you don’t have an accident when 
you drive out to harrow tomorrow,” his father replied gruffly. 


2. In what part of your county’s jail is the sheriff’s resi- 


dence? 


3. Who is your sheriff? 


4. Is the size of the sheriff important? 


5. What occasions can you think of that would require the 


sheriff at your home? 


6. As with other officers, enter into your scrapbook news- 
paper items about the sheriff. 


7. When you read that someone has been sent by the courts 
of your county to the state penal farm, to the reform 
school, or the penitentiary, how do you think he is sent? 


8. What isasummons? A subpoena? 
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THE CORONER 


The next day, the paper had an account of the accident. Tom 
was interested, not only because it had happened so near home, 
but also because the sheriff had given so much credit to Mr. Wil- 
son’s ready action in the case and Tom himself had been given 
credit for his help. He was curious, too, as to what would be 
found out about the dead man. The coroner had made a report of 
the death to the county clerk, certifying that he had died as a 
result of being violently hurled against the steering wheel of his 
automobile. In the man’s pockets had been found a watch, 
twenty-five dollars in cash, and a letter giving his name and ad- 
dress. The coroner had turned the money and the watch over to 
the county treasurer and had telegraphed to the sheriff at the ad- 
dress given in the letter. 

A day or so later, a message came from the sheriff in Iowa. The 
man had been rooming at the address given in the letter, but no 
one there knew anything about where he had come from. His 
room had been searched, but no clew as to his previous residence 
had been found. 

The sheriff sold the watch and used the money received from 
that and the twenty-five dollars found on the man to help bury 
him in the potter’s field in a cemetery in the township where the 
accident had occurred. 

“What would have been done if there had been more than 
enough to bury him?” Tom asked his father. 

“T asked the coroner that yesterday,” his father answered. 
“He said that, in that case, the treasurer would have advertised 
the remaining articles in the papers. If no one claimed them 
in sixty days, the treasurer would have sold them for a reasonable ~ 
price. If no one claimed the money within a year, it would have 
been put in the common school fund.” 

“Why was the coroner called in this case?” Tom went on. 

“Whenever someone dies, the government must know the 
cause,” his father explained. “If a person does not die from a 
disease or an accident, the government should investigate to find if 
a crime had been committed. So, if no doctor has been treating the 
case, the coroner investigates. This case was simple, but sometimes 
the coroner has to have a trial. He can call witnesses and doctors. 
(See Figs. 84, 85.) If necessary, he can order the body to be cut 
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open (a post-mortem, it is called) to find out the cause of a doubt- 
ful death. If he decides that there has been foul play, he may 
order the sheriff to arrest the guilty person if he is known or to 
search for him; or he may arrest the guilty person himself. This 


CORONER’S VERDICT “ies 
STATE OF INDIANA, COUNTY, ss: 

7, Coroner of said County, 
ay of lt 


County of 


ot Indiana, held an inquest to inquire into, and by what,manner, and by whom 


whose body was found. 
tn said County ana State, on the________day of. 
heath, 
After having examined the 
I do find that the deceased came to_____death 
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, State 
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and heard the evidence, 
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In Testimony Wherenf, I have hereunto set my hand and the seal of my office this 


day of. fel Oakes 


(SEAL) 


FIG. 84 
Coroner 


CORONER’S VERDICT 


County, Indiana 


prevents many a murderer from escaping punishment—and saves 
many an innocent person from suspicion. He reports all violent 
deaths in this county to the state board of health within three 


days.” 
“How does he get his office?” 
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Coroner’s Certificate, Expense of Inquest ; 


STATE OF INDIANA, COUNTY, ss: 


I, 
that 1 have held an inquest on the body of. 


, Coroner of satd County, hereby certify 


supposed to have come to_______death by 


sideration therein named; that the prices therein charged are in accordance with contract or statute; that the said bill or any part 
thereof has not been paid or commuted; and that neither bonus, commission, nor any other consideration has been given or prom- 
ised within my knowledge or belief, because of the proposed exchange of values therein set forth, or for any other reason, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this vv wsnnmrne LLY Of vireo oor mnrree arenas wnee ncaes scrassess snnaes LQ snsnnsen 
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Auditor 
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Satd inquest was begun on the____day of , and 
concluded on the_____day of. : 
THE EXPENSES OF SAID INQUEST ARE: 
Amount of 
WITNESSES Miles | Days 
? Fees 
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OFFICIAL BOND 


KNOWN ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, 
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re held and firmly bound unto THE STATE OF INDIANA, and for the benefit of persons con- 
De Or evecai tie penal sum.6f: 0. Sos Pe oO ae 
Dollars, to the payment of which well and truly to be made, we bind ourselves, our heirs, execu- 
tors and administrators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals. 
hnd dated this.................... AVAOL fa jc poo fee eee AwD, 19..... Thercondition 


bf the above obligation is as follows, viz.: 


WHEREAS, the above named and bounden ............. 5 MO 
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luring his continuance in office; and further, that the Legislature may change, modify or repeal 
. any law now in force, and enact any and all laws during the existence of the above obligation at 

ihe pleasure of the Legislature, without in any way or manner releasing the said officer or his 
said securities on said bond; then, and in that case, the above obligation shall cease, be null and 


| void, otherwise to be and to remain in full force and virtue in law. 
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State of Indiana, County, ss: 


Personally appeared before Me, icc 220 cuswey ee oan eae ss abl 2 ol. seen een te teeeees 
in and for said County and State aforesaid,................2+220+--+scesscenss 7. nn . 
who being sworn, upon his oath, says: 


“T will support the Constitution of the United States and of the State of Indiana, and I w 
faithfully, honestly and impartially discharge the duties of the office of................05 
oe; Ge CEE eee to the best of my skill and ability.” 
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in and for said County, as the same is endorsed on his commission. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of said | 
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OFFICIAL BOND (sack) 


“The state constitution provides for his election every two 
years. He may hold office as long as he is re-elected, but he must 
keep filed a bond for five thousand dollars.” (See Figs. 86 A, 
86 B.) 

“Why?” asked Tom. 

“Because he often has to handle other people’s property. So 
the county protects itself against any possible dishonesty, just as 
business houses protect themselves against the possible dishon- 
esty of their cashiers and property owners protect themselves 
against the possibility of fire.” 

“T should think that the coroner would have to be a doctor,” 
Tom remarked. 


COUNTY CORONER a 65 


“He does not have to be a practicing physician,” his father 
answered, “but he must be a legal voter of the county in which he 
is elected. When there is an inquest, he acts as a judge and may 
call physicians in to testify, just as, in an ordinary court, doctors, 
engineers, or accountants may be called in for expert testimony. 
He is usually a physician, however.” 

“Doesn’t that interfere with his business as a doctor?” 

“Some,” his father agreed; “but, in most counties, he can still 
keep up most of his practice unless he has a very large one. Of 
course, he has to decide before he runs for the office if his prac- 
tice justifies the sacrifice.” 


“Does he do anything else except investigate deaths?” 


“He is the only elected officer who can arrest the sheriff if he 
commits a crime or who can serve a summons on him. Then he 
takes over the sheriff’s duties until the commissioners appoint a 
new one. If the sheriff is absent or unable to perform his duties, 
the coroner takes his place. If the sheriff dies or is disqualified, 
the coroner takes his place until the commissioners appoint a 
new sheriff.”’ 


“Suppose the coroner is absent and cannot investigate a 
death?” 


“Then some justice of the peace holds the inquest over the dead 
body.” 


“They think of everything when they make the laws, don’t 
they?” Tom said admiringly. 

“All the laws,” his father replied, “come because we are living 
with our government. It’s like living in a house. You might 
think that the new house was perfect; but, when you begin living 
in it, you find lots of things that can be improved. So you tinker 
with it here and there until it fits your family and its habits. If 
another family had it, with different customs and ideals, they 


would change it in another way. No matter how long you live 
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in the house, you find something that you want to change every 
now and then. Sometimes the family gets larger or smaller; 
sometimes a new invention can be used to advantage; sometimes 
you just want to be more like the neighbors. So the house is con- 
stantly being changed to make it suit the people who live in it. 
That’s the way it is with the government. What we have today 
is the result of good thinking at the start, changed and improved 
and kept up-to-date.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Why would some undertakers like to be coroners? 
Who ean arrest the coroner? 


What is a post-mortem? 
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If a post-mortem shows that a friend or relative of the cor- 
oner might be guilty, what should be the coroner’s report? 


Who is the coroner in your county? 
What was his occupation before he became coroner? 
What is the potter’s field? Why is one needed? 


Why should the coroner-try to get in touch with relatives 
of a dead stranger? 
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THE JUDICIAL COUNTY 
THE COUNTY CLERK 


“Well,” said Mr. Wilson as he sat down to the supper table 
after a visit to the county seat, “I saw Henry Bream at the 
county clerk’s office today. I suppose that means that he is asking 
for a new trial in his case with Roger Swan.” 

“Why, I thought that was settled,’ Mrs. Wilson said. “You 
mean the case about Roger’s cow, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Justice Smith rendered a verdict against him, but he’s 
too stubborn to pay. He threatened to appeal the case to the cir- 
cuit court.” 

“What does the county clerk have to do with it?” inquired Tom. 

“The chief work of the county clerk is to act as clerk for the 
courts. He keeps all the records. When a case is brought to him, 
he reports it to the proper judge. The judge puts the case on a 
docket, giving the name of the lawyer, the name of the case, and 
other information about the case, and files it with the county 
clerk. In a case which concerns a quarrel between two persons 
or corporations, or persons and corporations, like this case, the 
ease goes on the civil court docket. (See Figs. 87, 88, 89.) If it 
were a case about a will, a guardianship, an estate, a receivership, 
a trusteeship, or something of that sort, it would go on the pro- 
bate court docket. If it were a criminal case, it would go on the 
criminal court docket. A criminal case is one in which the gov- 
ernment is prosecuting someone for the violation of a law, rather 
than for the violation of some one’s right. 

“Then there is the support docket, a list of all persons paying 
money through the court. This is kept on a court docket in a 
separate book. Judgments, like one against Henry, would be en- 
tered in that; and the record would be kept open until he pays. 
Alimony payments have to be recorded in the support docket, too. 
If the documents which are made out according to orders of the 
courts have to have intangible tax stamps or penalties, the county 
clerk has to see to it that these matters are attended to.” 

“T begin to see why he is called the county clerk,” Tom re- 
marked. “He’s just like a clerk in an office belonging to the 
courts.” 
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“That’s right. He keeps records of bonds of people released 
from jail on bond, administrators’ bonds, notaries’ bonds, etc. ; 
wills; commitments to the insane asylum and releases from it; 
sheriff’s certificates of foreclosures and sales; records of change 
of venue from one court to another. Besides that, he has to sign 
most of the official papers authorized by the courts. 

“After a trial, a record of the decision is filed in his office ‘so 
that lawyers can find out how cases similar to those they are work- 
ing on have been decided. The county clerk must keep a record 
of everything that goes through his office so that the ownership of 
property, the legality of marriages, and many other important 
matters can be known. Some of this information may be needed 
many years later.” 

“So Henry’s going to fight the case? Won't that put Roger to 
considerable expense?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“That’s just what Henry wants. He’s going to plead his own 
case. He evidently doesn’t believe the old saying ‘A man who 
pleads his own case has a fool for his client,’ but it’s true in this 
case. Roger will have to have a lawyer. He’ll put in a claim for 
damages to cover that expense, though.” 

“Can I go to hear the trial, pa?” Tom pleaded. 

“Sure. I want to go, too.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What kinds of courts does the county clerk keep records 
for? 


To whom would a lawyer go if he wanted to start a suit? 


3. Can you think of some cases that would come before the 
civil court? 


4. Can you think of some cases that would come before the 
criminal court? 


5. What is an intangible tax stamp? 


Why must support docket money have to be paid through 
the county clerk? 


7. How would you find out the results of a trial several years 
ago? 
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THE PROBATE COURT 


Late in the winter, Mr. Wilson received a telephone call from 
his sister-in-law in the county seat. 

“Bill is down with the flu,” she said, “and the doctor thinks 
that he is going to have a hard time with it. Can you come in to 
town and talk things over with him?” 

“Sure, Charlene! Ill be in in about half an hour.” 

“You'd better take in some eggs and butter as you go,” Mrs. 
Wilson suggested when he told her what he had heard. ‘“Char- 
lene’ll be too worried to think about cooking, and eggs can always 
be fixed in a hurry.” 

“All right, ma,” Mr. Wilson replied. “I can always count on 
you to think of something like that. I wouldn’t’ve thought of it. 
I don’t know when I'll be back; so don’t count on me until you 
see me. If I can’t get back today, Pll call you. You can look 
after the stock, can’t you, Tom?” 

“Sure I can, pa,” Tom agreed. 

When Mr. Wilson saw his brother, he could easily understand 
why his sister-in-law had called him. Bill was thin, and he had 
a high fever. 

“Now, don’t worry about the store,’ Mr. Wilson reassured 
him after he had listened to his brother’s fears about his business. 
“T helped you several winters ago, and I can take a little time off 
to do that again. The oats don’t have to be sowed for three or 
four weeks; and things are slow on the farm now, anyway. I'll 
get the Browns to come over to our house and help around until 
you get up.” 

So he called Mrs. Brown and received her hearty agreement to 
the plan. 

“Just lock up your place,” he said. “Frank can bring your 
chickens and the cow over to our house. We’ve got more room 
than we know what to do with. I called Ma before I called you, 
and she can let you have three of the upstairs rooms. Guess, if 
you can help around house, she can stretch out the dining room 
table. Seems to me I can recollect more than our families sitting 
around it at threshing time.” 
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Bill got steadily worse; and, about the last of March, Mr. Wil- 
son was called from the store to see him for his last conscious 
moments. 

“Take care of Charlene and Harry, won’t you?” he asked Mr. 
Wilson. 

“Of course, I will,’ Mr. Wilson assured him. “Don’t fret. 
You’ve done the best you could for them while you were active, 
and that’s all any of us can do.” 

“I can’t run the store,” the widow said to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
a few days after the funeral; “but I want to keep it. The will 
says that you can sell it and invest the money so that Harry will 
have a nest egg when he gets to be twenty-one; but, if I can keep 
the business, it will seem more as if Bill was living.” 

“That will be wiser anyway if you can get someone to run it for 
you, someone you can trust,” replied Mr. Wilson. 

“Bill always said there was no one he could trust more than 
you,” she replied, “and I’ve never had cause to disagree with 
that.” 

“Do you mean it?” he asked. 

The widow nodded, unable to say more without breaking down. 

Mr. Wilson looked at his wife. She was smoothing out her 
dress with nervous hands and refused to look up. 

“We've lived at the Richland Farm for a good many years, ma,” 
he said. 

“Don’t I know it?” she answered. ‘And they’ve been happy 
years, too. Bill was always good to us, and he gave you his half 
interest in the farm in his will. We can keep the farm until we 
can go back to it, and now’s the only time we can help Charlene 
keep the store.” 

“I knew you’d say what I wanted you to,” her husband smiled 
at her. “Charlene, ma’s the beatinest woman to say the right 
thing you ever knew.” 

“Haven’t I known it for years!” ma’s sister-in-law smiled 
through her tears. 

So it was settled. Mr. Wilson presented the will to the county 
clerk for probate; and, at the next session of the circuit court, 
Judge Franklin, the circuit judge, probated (gave official ap- 
proval of) the will. Tom was an interested spectator of the pro- 
ceedings, going with his father whenever possible to see the 
papers signed. Of course, it had been necessary for the Wilsons 
to move to town. Roger Swan had sold his farm to get away 
from the numerous difficulties of being a neighbor to Henry Bream 
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Application For Letters Of Administration 


State of Indiana County, ss: 


sevmmetatennntaneneeeetennonentntenteeeetnnttntstisteieatinatenasnesmestiniisennesenmnenrnenen QCENG GULY SWOT UPON Peeve oath says that 
Patiisnsoreseeeceovennnnrntnnneesseeroceesseoneececscverenarentaurseseesesseisessssssensseecereeressneenee QODAPEED this Life, intestate, Ot mvvrecse-se-sunssssecsesensee be ef 
pale ie 5 Sa 6/7 a ee Y eR day of 
oo Rh es ee eee, , without leaving any last will and testament to Je 0 

cnowled ge and belief; that said decedent was at, or immediately previous to, Irv. death a resident of 
usunsernee County, Indiana, and that...h.... left a personal estate of the probable 

ME Off sree sce cn cerrerae creeteeniareistemnnernnictsereesneteqininenciensscmnristomnnmenn Clare, and real estate of the estimated 
value aay ater Orbe Simnettenmoneinctsomnsinenrietonmurnninininmn GOllars, and that said decedent left sur- 


piving Ro... OS tmeene sole and only heirs at law as far as known to the affiant as follows: 


NAME on RELATIONSHIP P. O. ADDRESS 


NOTE: Under the provisions of the Inheritance Tax Law the applicant is required to give all of the information asked for in this application, 
FIG. 90 


LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


State of Indiana, Boone County, Sct: 
To Whom These Presents Shall Come, Greeting 


ROP Fe ee , Clerk of the Circuit Court, for the County 


of Boone, in the State of Indiana, do hereby certify that Administration of the Pe 


sonal Property of ---------------------- -----------------------------------==4 


BS Se NN a aa ela) 


WITNESS my hand and seal of said Court, 


at Lebanon, Indiana, this —222232ee—am : 


TAKE NOTICE 


————— 


Administrators are imperatively required, among other duties: 


1. To take an inventory and appraismeent of the personal estate of the decedent within sixty days from 
issuing of letters and file the same in the Clerk’s office within thirty days after taken. Such” inventory mu 
show the value of each piece of property, and the aggregate value, and the value of debts, dues and demands b 
longing to estate, and must be made out on a printed blank prepared under the law, a copy of which invent 
must be kept by administrators, 


2. To return and file in the clerk’s office the proper bills of sale of such personal property, within thirty day 
after such sale. The sale bill must show the aggregate amount of the sales, as well as the price for which e 
article sold, and MUST also give a list of the articles subject to sale and remaining unsold. (See Blanks.) 


8. If no sale is had within the time fixed by law, to report: to the Court the reason thereof, 


4, To make a report at the expiration of one year from the date of letter, and at such times thereafter ast | 
Court may direct; and if such report is not in final settlement, the same must show amount of administrator’s bon 
names and residences of sureties thereon, and whether such sureties are worth in real estate the full penalty of Hh) 
bond. 


5. To investigate the claims filed, and ten days before each term of the Circuit Court admit or refuse to a 
mit such claims in writing on the Appearance Docket of said court; the terms of said Court commence on the fit’ 
Monday of each month, except July and August. 

Failing to attend to the above requirements, administrators will be liable to citation, at their personal exper , 
and may be removed by the Court. 


FIG. 91 
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and was glad to be able to rent the Richland Farm. Tom was 
going to the city school; but, whenever possible, Mr. Wilson ar- 
ranged that his papers should be signed when Tom could be 
present. 

The first of the series of documents was the affidavit of death 
and proof of will. (See Fig. 90.) Then there was an applica- 
tion by Mrs. William Wilson that her brother-in-law, Joseph Wil- 
son, be appointed administrator. (See Fig. 91.) Then, after a 
bond and oath had been signed (See Fig. 92), Mr. Wilson was 
officially administrator for his brother’s estate. 

He immediately took an inventory of the store so that he could 
report the condition of the estate when he took charge and so 
that his accounts would enable him to report to the court on his 
administration. During the next three months, Mr. Wilson spent 
much time at the hardware store. He found the books up-to-date, 
paid off all the bills that he could find record of, and took over 
his brother’s bank account and safety deposit box. Then, when 
he had everything in good condition, he made a final report to 
the probate judge so that the estate might be formally turned 
over to Mrs. William Wilson. 

The county clerk was then ordered to publish a notice to every- 
one interested in the final settlement so that any claims might be 
entered before it was too late. (See Fig. 93.) After a suitable 
time had elapsed and no claims had been presented, Mr. Wilson 
was released from his duties as administrator; and the estate was 
formally turned over to Mrs. William Wilson. 

She, however, did not desire to take the estate over; so she 
went before Judge Franklin and made out an application for her 
brother-in-law to be made guardian for her and her son, Harry. 
There was no difficulty about having this application accepted, 
and letters of guardianship were granted Mr. Wilson. (See Fig. 
94.) 


Mr. Wilson, of course, received a salary for his work in the 


store and for his services as administrator of the estate. Since 


Harry was barely sixteen years old, it would be at least five years 
before the Wilsons would move back to the farm; so Tom looked 
forward to attending high school in the city. 

“Does the probate judge do nothing but attend to matters 
about estates?” he asked his father one evening after all this had 
been settled. 

“Well, our county is small; and one judge attends to every- 
thing. He is called the circuit judge because, in the early days, 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S BOND AND OATH 
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SBeaiedsand dated thes s..ce 1 wee day Ole. Fe eee - oe at ant sega ee 193... 

The Conditions of the above Obligation is, That if the above bound ...................4. | 
5 so eS ek za) care shall faithfully discharge the duties of his trust as Administrator 
A Se alte ae oe ee of the estate of 2.9). Soe we A cae | 


Se ee A a ae thvadessss iss (Seal) S72. 9S. a Se 
RN chs ois gd Paes epee ea P. O.. Address) s..15. chs. 0) 2b sane hos ah ae ee a) ee 
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State of Indiana, County, ss: 


a: 
LS, haat ate. Seemet oe er re renee swear that I will faithfully discharge : 
the duties of my trust as Administrator. <>. acm. sce. gee ee ee of the estate of |} 
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all exemptions and indebtedness the full amount of penalty of the within bond in real estate sit- 
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Notice to Heirs, Creditors, Etc. 


In the matter of the Estate of In the Boone Circuit Court 


Déceased S50, 4c Ae A ORO Nees ILS) 


Notice is hereby given that ... ... 
i tiers ceccerccaweue ons. ... Of the estate of 
Deceased, has presented and filed - .. ..._......Account and vouchers in final settlement of said estate, and that the same 
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there was only one judge for several counties and he made a cir- 

cuit of the counties, holding court in each one in turn. Very few 
Judges in our state now have courts in more than one county; 

and, in Marion, Lake, Wayne, Vanderburg, Allen, and St. Joseph 
Counties, there are several courts. They divide the work up so 

that one court may be a probate court, another a civil court, an- 

other a criminal court, and another a juvenile court, with a dif- 
ferent judge over each. These extra courts are called superior ig 
courts. They aren’t needed where there is not enough business ir 

to keep the extra courts busy. I 
“While Judge Franklin is acting on matters that belong be- ' 

fore the probate court, he is called a probate judge; he is also 

| the civil judge, the criminal judge, and the juvenile judge. Be- 
| | sides settling estates, the probate judge appoints receivers for 
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businesses which are bankrupt to close up the affairs of the bank- 
rupt firm or try to put the firm on its feet again. He also appoints F 
trustees of estates.” 
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Letters of Guardianship 


THE STATE OF INDIANA, BOONE COUNTY, SS: 


of said County has been appointed GUARDIAN of the person .. and property Of 2.0 0+ ees eet | 


MYRTTROE PiCEL oes Off seescormmnvesessevecsseesents sersovesboapspusossts soo tecTbaiecaed/in Beit at cnstoonsonsy «ocatganse duet ScrtsaaT ol PTAA Ue tle co of said County) 


deceased, and has qualified as such. 


Se IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and thé 
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“What is a trustee of an estate?” 

“A trustee is a person or corporation appointed to care for the 
estate of some person who is unable to care for it. A child, a 
person too old to care for his property, or an insane person may 
need a trustee. Usually, the trustee is appointed by a contract or 
a will; but the judge may appoint one. If court is not in session, 
the clerk of the court may appoint a trustee.” 


CIVIL COURT 


“Then Judge Franklin will try the case between Mr. Bream 
and Mr. Swan?” 

“Yes, as civil judge. The civil court takes care of disputes be- 
tween individuals and of tests of the constitutionality of laws. 
That reminds me that the case comes up next week. School is 
out; so maybe you'd like to attend the trial. I’ll be busy at the 
store, but you and Harry could learn a great deal by attending.” 

‘How often does the court meet, or does it run all the time?” 
Tom asked. 
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DECATUR COUNTY CIR- 
CUIT COURT 


The courts are our de- 
fense against injustice, 


FIG. 95 


“In our county, the court has four terms a year. Some counties 
have fewer and some more. It all depends on how much business 
the court has.” 

“Then we aren’t as quarrelsome as some counties,” Tom re- 
marked. 

“T expect it’s more because we don’t have so many people,” his 
father corrected him. “People are much the same everywhere. 
The more there are, the more difficulties arise ; and, when people 
are crowded together, they have more causes for trouble. It’s hard 
to quarrel with people you don’t meet very often.” 

“T guess that’s right, pa,” Tom decided. 

“They’re going to have a jury trial for Mr. Bream,” Tom told 
his father after the first day of the Bream-Swan trial. “How do 
they get a jury?” 

“The jury you'll see is called the petit jury. There is another 
called the grand jury. Grand jury means the big, important 
jury; petit jury means the smaller, less important one, although 
there are twelve men on the petit jury and only six on the grand 
jury. The county clerk and two people of different political 
parties appointed by the judge of the court are the juror commis- 
sioners. They pick a number of names from the tax lists in the 
treasurer’s office. Generally, they pick a large number, for some- 
times some of them cannot serve. These names are kept in a 
locked box called a jury box. The key to this box is kept by the 
jury commissioner of the minor party. If a juror can show that 
his health or business will seriously suffer as a result of jury serv- 
ice, he may be released. If he is related to the attorney on either 
side or to either of the parties in the trial, if he has already made 
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LIST OF JURORS DRAWN 


The following are the names of persons drawn tO SErVe AS -< - --- weeeenesnee vreeeneetnns sue eens seeneemmetenbeenannenntean Jurors at the 
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State of Indiana County, ss: 


The undersigned, Juror Commissioners of said County, hereby certify that the above and foregoing) 


Pee, eve eae get ooo We we Jurors were drawn on the... .-. - - day Of. 8 £5. See seer eerie 19 ey 
VALINE Sc OUGRIETICS 5 ULILS aeons et day of Pe RN ee ea be. 
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LIST OF JURORS DRAWN 


up his mind on the case, or if he has a prejudice against the penal- 
ty provided by the law for this case, he is not eligible to serve 
on the jury. The juror commissioners draw some members of the 
jury from each township so that there will be less likelihood of 
their being ineligible. 

“The jury commissioners send the jury box to the county clerk. 
(See Fig. 96.) The judge then orders the sheriff to notify the 
jurors.” 

“To they have to quit work to come to the trial?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, or pay the penalty set by the judge. If a man is over 60 
or is disabled, he is excused from service. They are paid $2.50 a 
day for their services and 10 cents a mile for their first trip to 
the place of the trial. The witnesses must come, too. They are 
paid $1.25 a day throughout the trial.” 
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“Well, there was no trouble getting the jury this time,’ Tom 
said. “The trial is all ready to begin in the morning. Harry and 
I want to get there in time to hear it begin.” 

The trial was short. The lawyers presented their cases and 
called their witnesses. Mr. Bream took the witness box (sat in 
the place set aside for witnesses) and was questioned by his law- 
yer and then by Mr. Swan’s lawyer. There were no other wit- 
nesses for Mr. Bream. Mr. Swan and Mr. Hendricks, the town- 
ship trustee, testified for Mr. Swan. The jury did not leave its 
box but delivered a verdict in favor of Mr. Swan. The judge 
awarded him $75 and costs. 

“What are the costs?” Tom askéd his father after telling him 
about the trial. 

“The expense of the sheriff and clerk and $4.50 a day for jury 
hire. The county bears the rest of the cost of the jury.” 

“Do the jurors always make up their minds so quickly?” Tom 
asked his father. “It seems to me that they would want to think 


some cases over pretty carefully.” Pa 
“This one was easy to decide. Twelve have to vote one way in 5 
order to return a verdict, and sometimes there has to be a great : ; 
deal of discussion before the jury can agree. Sometimes it takes i : 
several days. Then the jury is kept under guard so that the mem- a 
bers cannot be influenced by outsiders personally or through the : 
newspapers, etc. They are practically prisoners until they reach 5% 
a verdict or the judge decides that there is no chance for agree- Bf 
ment. When the jury cannot agree, there is no verdict; and we iq 
say that the jury is ‘hung’. The judge then dismisses this jury + 
5 


and has another jury drawn from the jury box, and a new trial is 
held. The judge may then dismiss the case or order another 
Pals 
“Now what can Mr. Bream do?” Tom inquired. 
‘“He’ll probably pay; but, if he wants to, he can appeal the case 
to the appellate court.” | 
“Would they have the trial all over?” . 
“No. Did you see the man down towards the front who was i 
| writing all the time anyone was speaking?” 
| “Yes, but I thought that he was a reporter for the newspapers,” 
Tom said. 
“Well, there was a news reporter somewhere around,” his 
father replied: “but this man was the court reporter. He is se- 
lected by the judge to keep a record of all the questions and an- | 
swers given during the trial. He types these and files them in t 
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the county clerk’s office. Then, when a case is appealed, the testi- 
mony is sent to the court of appeals. If new evidence is found 
and one of the parties can prove that it is important enough, the 
judge may permit a new trial.” 

“Who was the man who called the witnesses to the stand?” 
Tom inquired. 

“That was the bailiff. He is appointed by the judge. He heips 
the judge to keep order, calls the witnesses, and takes care of the 
jurors if they have to be kept over a recess of the court. He stays 
with them at mealtime and guards the door while they are trying 
to come to a decision. His business is to see that no one has a 
chance to talk to them or give them money.” 

“Well,” Tom said, “I’m glad Mr. Swan is to get his money.” 

“Yes,” his father replied, ‘but it has been a lot of worry to him 
just the same. Sometimes it almost seems better to let the other 
fellow have his way than to stand up for your rights.” 

‘What is done when someone has a complaint against a person 
who does not live in the county?” Tom asked. “Does the sheriff 
travel to where he lives?” 

“Not asarule. A notice (See Fig. 97) is sent to his last ad- 
dress and an advertisement is inserted in two of the county 
papers. Sometimes, however, the sheriff takes the notice to him 
if it is an important case and his address is known. A reasonable 
time is allowed for him to answer the complaint. If he does not, 
the judge considers the case and gives judgement. It wouldn’t be 
right for a man to suffer just because the person who has wronged 
him lives in another county. 

“Tf it is a criminal charge, the sheriff may go anywhere in the 
state to arrest the accused. Usually, however, he notifies the 
sheriff of the county where the accused is. This sheriff arrests 
the accused and holds him prisoner until the sheriff looking for 
him comes or sends for him. 

“Tf the person charged with the crime is in another state, the 
governor of that state may be asked for extradition papers, per- 
mitting the sheriff to take him to the state where he is being 
charged with the crime. The governor may use his judgement 
about giving extradition papers.” 


JUVENILE COURT 

One morning, when Mr. Wilson went to the store, he found 
that the back door had been forced during the night and that two 
revolvers and a rifle had been taken. The cash drawer had been 
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broken open, and all the money: had been taken. He at once called 
the chief of police and the sheriff. A couple of days later, a man 
and a boy, strangers in the town, were captured in a saloon near 
the railroad in the south end of the city. A search revealed the 
revolvers; so they were questioned by the police. Since they were 
unable to explain to the satisfaction of the police why they had 
the revolvers and would not explain where they got the money 
which the man had in his pockets, they were held. Mr. Wilson 
was able to show that the revolvers had not been used and that 
they were of the same make as those carried in stock. 

“Can’t anyone carry a revolver if he wants to?” inquired Tom. 

“No. Ifa man wants to carry a revolver in his pocket or in his 
car, he is required to go to the judge and make an application for 
a permit to carry firearms. If the judge, sheriff, and chief of po- 
lice sign the application, the county clerk gives him a permit to 
carry firearms. (See Fig. 98.) Anyone suspected of a crime may 
be arrested. If he is found to carry concealed weapons, he is 
guilty of an offense against the law and may be held on suspicion, 
besides being fined for carrying concealed weapons.” 

“When will the trial be held?” Tom inquired. 

“The grand jury doesn’t meet until next month. The man will 
be held until then. The boy will be brought before the juvenile 
court tomorrow. We don’t like to keep young people in jail. They 
meet criminals; and, even if they aren’t bad when they go in, they 
may be when they get out.” 

“What will be done with him?” 

“That all depends. If he has just gotten in bad company, the 
judge may try to find his home and get him back there. He will 
probably get in touch with the judge there and put him under the 
jurisdiction of that court. If he can’t find the boy’s home, he will 
put him under the charge of the probation officer. The proba- 
tion officer is appointed by the judge to investigate and bring 
before the court criminal cases by youths under sixteen. If the 
judge thinks best, the youths, if found guilty, may be given a 
suspended sentence and put under the charge of the probation 
officer. That means that they must report regularly to him and 
that, as long as they behave, they will not have to serve their 
sentences.” 

“But suppose they don’t behave? Or suppose they have com- 
mitted a serious crime?”’ 

“Then the judge will sentence them to the Boys’ School at 
Plainfield or the Girls’ School at Clermont. If they pass the age 
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of twenty-one before the sentence expires, they may be removed 
to the reformatory at Pendleton or the Women’s Prison at In- 
dianapolis.” 

“May I go to the trial?” Tom asked. 

“No. The trials for children are private. We don’t want the 
public to know about the cases, for the children will have to live 
down enough without having everyone know what has been done. 
Besides, the judge can talk to them in a friendly way if there 
isn’t a crowd; and often he can influence the children to look 
at society in a better way.” 

“T see,’ Tom replied. “I thought that, when the Declaration 
of Independence said that we are born free and equal, we should 
all be treated alike. It does seem more sensible, though, to treat 
children differently from other criminals.” 

A few days later, his father told him that the boy had been 
sent back to his parents. He had run away and fallen in with the 
man whom he had been caught with and persuaded to help him 
in a number of robberies. He had told all that he knew about 
them to the judge and prosecuting attorney. After he had signed 
a statement about what had happened, his parents had been in- 
formed. The sheriff had taken the boy home and reported that 
he did not know whether the boy or the parents were more pleased 
that he was back. The sheriff said the boy talked all the way 
home about how he was going to try to make up to his parents 
for the worry he had been to them.” 

“Then the judge had made an impression on him,” Tom re- 
marked. 

“Judge Franklin knows how to deal with boys and girls,” his 
father answered. ‘He has saved many a boy from a criminal 
life.” 

“Hurrah for him!” Tom exclaimed. “That’s better than put- 
ting them in jail. What else does the judge do as juvenile judge?” 


“When a child has a defect, disease, or deformity that seems - 


curable or improvable and his parents are unable to pay for treat- 
ment, they can apply to the judge to have him sent to the Riley 
Hospital for Children at Indianapolis. Then a physician’s re- 
port is made on the case. (See Fig. 99.) If the facts seems to 
justify it, the judge sends the child to the Riley Hospital for treat- 
ment.” 
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GRAND JURY 


“T see that the grand jury meets tomorrow,’ Tom remarked 
after looking over the paper one evening. “What does it do?” 

“Many things,” his father answered. “It meets before each 
court session and visits the county jail, the county farm, the chil- 
dren’s home, the courthouse, and other county property and sees 
the conditions there. Then it makes recommendations to the 
county commissioners if it thinks that any changes or improve- 
ments should be made. The county clerk may call a special session 
if it seems necessary.” 

“How is the grand jury chosen?” Tom inquired. 

“Just like a petit jury. (See page 187.) There are only six 
members of the grand jury, though, instead of twelve, as in a 
petit jury. They investigate, with the help of the prosecutor, 
or prosecuting attorney as he is generally called, any cases of 
murder, burglary, robbery, or other crimes. If they think that 
there is a probability that the suspect is guilty, they return what 
is called a true bill, or indictment, and order the case tried in the 
criminal court.” 

“Then they don’t try the criminals?” 

“Not in a real sense. Unless five of the six agree, the accused 
is freed without a formal trial; but, if five agree that there is 
strong probability that he is guilty, they make out formal charges 
against him. These are used as the basis of the trial. In this 
way, the accused knows just what he has to answer for; and 
both he and the prosecuting attorney have time to gather evi- 
dence for the real trial.” ; 


CRIMINAL COURT 


“Who is the prosecuting attorney? Does the judge appoint 
him?” 

“No,” he is elected by the voters of the county for a two-year 
term and can succeed himself. On the first Monday in June, the 
trustees give him the names of persons having delinquent dog 
taxes and give him the amounts delinquent. He notifies these - 
people and, if necessary, prosecutes them for payment. | 

“If anyone has a complaint that a law is being violated or has 
been violated, he should go to the prosecutor. The prosecutor 
presents his evidence before the grand jury. If the grand jury 
returns a true bill, he conducts the trial. He brings in witnesses 
for the state and does all he can to find the facts of the case. 
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He represents the state in the trial, for criminal offenses are of- 
fenses against the state. He must see that the rulings of the judge 
and the proceedings of the court are such that the accused can- 
not claim that there has been a mistrial, for in that case the ac- 
cused could demand a new trial.” 

“What can he do if the judge does not conduct the case prop- 
erly.” 

“He or the lawyer for the defense can ask that the case be 
tried before another judge if he thinks that the judge will not 
or cannot give a fair and impartial trial. In this case, the judge 
names three lawyers of his own or adjoining counties. Each side 
may strike off one name. If they strike off different names, 
the third acts as judge. Otherwise, the judge names the acting 
judge. If the case is one on which there is a great deal of feel- 
ing, the accused may think that he cannot get a fair trial before 
a jury in that county; so he may ask for a change of venue. If 
the judge grants that, the case may be tried in another county.” 

“That looks like giving the accused a great many chances to 
object.” 

“No trouble is too great to protect a man from being convicted 
for a crime he did not commit. If we can’t have justice, we have 
no liberty. It is better to spend money and even let an occa- 
sional criminal escape than to make the innocent feel that they 
cannot get justice.” 

“T guess that’s right,” Tom replied. “I’d rather someone got 
by with cheating than to feel that the teacher would fail me for 
cheating just because he wanted to.” 

“That’s right,” his father agreed. 

“Suppose the accused doesn’t want to accept the verdict of 
the court. What can he do?” 

“Well, he can still appeal to a higher court in many cases and 
he can finally appeal to the supreme court of the state. In some 
cases, he can even appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

“Whew! He ought to get justice by that time.” 

“That’s what we want,” his father replied. 

A few days later, Tom read in the paper that the man charged 
with robbing the hardware store had pleaded guilty. 

“What does that mean?” he asked his father. 
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“After the confession from the boy, his lawyer decided that 
there was no chance of his getting free; so he confessed.” 

“How could he get a lawyer?” Tom inquired. ‘He didn’t 
know anyone here.” 

“No, and he didn’t have enough money to pay a lawyer; but 
it wouldn’t be justice if only the rich could have lawyers when 
they are charged with crimes. So, if the accused cannot afford 
| a lawyer, the judge appoints a competent lawyer to represent him. 
The county pays this lawyer.” 

“That looks like going pretty far,” Tom said, “hiring a lawyer 
to prosecute him and another to defend him.” 

“We can’t go too far if it saves the innocent and punishes the 
guilty,” his father asserted vigorously. “Justice and liberty are 
the Siamese twins of a nation. Kill one, and the other dies.” 

“Then there won’t be any trial?” 

aNGee 

“Pshaw! I wanted to attend the trial.” 

“And at the taxpayers’ expense. Remember that trials take 


time and cost money. It’s all right to pay out money to get jus- 
tice, but I don’t want to pay out money just to give a lot of curiosi- 
ty-seekers a thrill.” 

“T guess you're right, pa,” Tom replied sheepishly. ‘And right 
now I want to repeat my pledge to the flag: 

“ T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.’ ” 

“That’s right, son,” his father said; “but be sure to live that 
pledge and not make it just something to say.” 
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“Would anyone do that, pa?” 

“Many a man. What we need is to see that we live with our 
government all the time. It protects us when we are not con- 
scious of it. It gives us blessings that we do not recognize. It - 
is on the job twenty-four hours a day, when we are at home, on 


the highways, in business, at play, always and everywhere. We 
make it to serve us, but it can do nothing without our co-opera- 
tion. ‘Liberty and justice for all,’”’ he whispered to himself as 
he took a sheaf of papers out of his pocket and began to figure, 
‘Liberty and justice.’ ”’ 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What is the work of each of the four kinds of courts? 
What is the work of the petit jury’ 

What is the work of the grand jury? 

Do you think judges should be elected or appointed? 
Why? 

If judges are appointed, how do you think this should 
be done? 

Why is the work of the court reporter important? 

Name the officers connected with a trial. Tell what each 
does. 

Is it right to compel people to serve on juries? 

Do you think that trial by jury is the best method of try- 
ing cases? Why? 

What would be the result if governors refused to extra- 
dite criminals? 

Why should a person have to have a permit to carry a 
revolver? 

Should ordinary citizens be allowed to own machine 
guns? 

What are the advantages of a juvenile court? 

Does an indictment by a grand jury prove that a man is 
guilty? 

Does an investigation by a grand jury prove that some- 
one has committed a crime? 

What are the advantages of a grand jury? 

Who are the county judge or judges in your county? 
Who is the prosecuting attorney? 

Is an election the best way to secure the best possible 
prosecuting attorney? 
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[ 


CITY ELECTRIC PLANT 


Practically every city 
operates its own water 
works. Many cities have 
their own electric plant; 
some are serviced by 
privately owned plants; 
some have both. Whether 
privately owned or pub- 
licly owned, all public util- 
ities — water, electricity, 
gas, telephone, streetcars 
—are under the  super- 
vision of the government. 


i FIG. 100 


FIG. 101 Courtesy of Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


FILTRATION PLANT, FORT WAYNE 


This aerial view shows the magnitude of the plant necessary to 
provide cities pure water. 


CITY COUNCIL 


“Charlene,” Mr. Wilson said a few months after he had moved 
to Modelville, “did Bill ever talk to you about using the building 
next door to the hardware store for an automobile agency?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “we talked it over several times, and he 
thought that he would do it sometime.” 

“Well, a representative from the Blauvelt company was around 
to see me today. He said that Bill had told him that he would 
be ready to consider the agency for his car this fall. He’ll be 
out for supper tonight. Bring Harry and come over for supper. 
Then you can sit in on our conversation.” 

“We'll have to remodel the building,’ Mr. Wilson told his sis- 
ter-in-law after the representative of the Blauvelt had left, “if 
we decide to take over the agency, that will cost two or three 
thousand dollars.” 

“Well, use your judgment,” she replied. 


“Tl think over the idea and talk to people who ought to know 
something about it. We don’t have to decide in a hurry.” 

A few weeks later, Mr. Wilson told the owner of the grocery 
which occupied the building that he would have to move so that 
he could use it. When the grocery moved, he made application 
for a permit to obstruct part of the street (See Fig. 102) during 
the time necessary to make the needed repairs. He also applied 
to the city clerk for a permit to make the repairs. 

“Do you have to have a permit to make repairs on your own 
property?” Tom asked his father in astonishment. 

“Oh, you don’t have to if it is some little repair; but a per- 
mit is necessary for any extensive repairs. It is necessary to have 
a permit in order to erect any kind of a building, too. You see, 
the city council decides upon a building code, a set of rules which 
are intended to reduce danger from fire, faulty electric connec- 
tions, unsanitary conditions, etc. The permit shows that the 
owner of the property has satisfied the officials that he will abide 
by this code.” 

“T never heard of the city council,’ Tom said. ‘What is it?” 

“It is the legislative division of the city government. When 
we lived in the country, we were under the government of the 
trustee, mostly. When people are crowded together in a city, 
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their part, and in consequence recovers said damages in said city... agree upon notice 
by said city of said suit so instituted against said city, to appear to said action or actions to defend) 
the same, and fully reimburse said city for said damages recovered in said suit or suits and also : 
costs attendant upon suit or suits for the recovery of said damages .... .........._...__.._. agree to re- 
move all rubbish and leave the said portion of said street as clear as found. The above..._.......-— 
promise faithfully to perform in consideration of the City’s granting said permit. The said build- 


ing to cost $ 


Motness my: handithis 2 2 Fe day. 0f..5...01 SIS Ae ae 10 gee 
The above petition granted................__.______.. vevesess cere cesseseect-cs. On the above condition by tie 
Common Council of the City of Greensburg, the ........ day Ofsc.e-ccccccc. oe cece see eee... . 19 . 
Attest: | 
City Clerk Treasurer. Mayor. 
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there is much more need of laws than when people are a quarter 
of a mile or farther apart. Modelville is what is known as a fifth 
class city.” 

“What is that?” 

“Cities and towns are incorporated. That is, they are authorized 
by the state to carry on business and to run their own affairs so 
long as there is no conflict with state and national laws. The 
sort of government each one has is determined by state laws, 
which divide them into classes on the basis of their population. 
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The United States census is used; and incorporated communi- 
ties of less than 3,000 population are called towns, those of 3,000 
to 10,000 population are called fifth class cities, those of 10,000 
to 20,000 are fourth class cities, those of 20,000 to 35,000 are 
third class cities, those of 35,000 to 250,000 are second class cities, 
and those with larger populations are first class cities. Indian- 
apolis is the only first class city in Indiana.” 


“I suppose it is harder to govern large cities than small ones.” 


“Yes,” his father replied. “There are more people in New 
York City than in the whole of Indiana. Indianapolis has a 
larger population than the state of Wyoming. States have to 
have lawmaking bodies for the whole state, but there are many 
matters relating to individual cities that require the attention of 
lawmakers. So cities have a council for this purpose.” 


“How is the council chosen?” Tom inquired. “Are they 
elected?” 


“Yes. Each city, no matter what class it is, is divided into 
councilmanic districts, or wards, each with as nearly the same 
population as possible. It used to be that, if the party in power 
in the city was afraid that its opponent might have more voters, 
it would divide the city into wards so that one large ward would 
contain as many of its political opponents as possible. Then 
the sections where it was the more powerful would be divided 
into a large number of small wards. In this way, the party in 
power could prevent the majority from electing more than one 
member of the city council. Now the districts are marked out 
by the city council on or before March 27 of election years. Only 
one councilman may be nominated by any party in any one dis- 
trict. There must be 6 districts in first class cities, 6 in second 
class cities, 5 in third and fourth class cities, and 5 in fifth class 
cities. The candidate receiving the highest vote in each district 
is elected to represent that district. The councilmen, like all other 
city officials, are elected for four years. These elections come 
midway between presidential elections.” 


‘What does the council do?” 


“It is the legislative part of the city government. It levies taxes, 
organizes fire and police departments, buys real éstate and sup- 
plies for the city, decides on building regulations and traffic laws, 
regulates markets and other businesses, makes laws to control 
the evils which spring up in large centers of population, and at- 
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tends to all other matters which concern only its city. You can 
see that, the larger the city, the more matters the council will 
have to take care of.” 

“Do the members of the council give all their time to this?” 
Tom inquired. 

“No, the council meets at regular intervals and at such other 
times as seem necessary. After it has organized a fire depart- 
ment, a police department, and whatever other departments seem 
needed, the mayor appoints someone to manage these depart- 


ments. All the council does in connection with these after their 


organization is to pass laws in regard to their management. The 
council is the lawmaking body, or legislative department, as we 
call it. The management belongs to the executive department.” 

“What other departments are there?” 

“Tn fifth class cities, there is a board of public safety and works. 
In larger cities, there is both a department of safety and a de- 
partment of public works. The latter has charge of the city’s real 
estate; lays out and cares for streets and alleys; and supervises 
the public utilities, such as sewers, electricity, gas, and water. 
In all cities larger than fifth class, there are a department of 
finance, a department of law, a department of assessments and 
collections, a department of public health, and a department of 
charities and benevolences: All large cities and many small ones 
have park boards. The council may and usually does establish 
its own water works; and it may establish its own electric, gas, 
and streetcar systems. If these things are operated by private 
companies, the council bargains with them in regard to the fran- 
chise, or the conditions under which these utilities may operate 
in the city. The mayor appoints these boards, the members of 
which serve during his pleasure. He presides at the council meet- 
ings.” 

“You’ve been talking about cities of over 3,000 people. How 
are laws made for smaller cities?” Tom inquired. 

“Tf it has fewer than 3,000 people, it is called an incorporated 
town. It is divided into wards, or districts, by the trustees, just 
as the cities are divided by the council. One trustee is chosen 
from each ward every four years. These trustees determine the 
laws for the town in the same way as the council does for the 
citys. ’ 

“Toes a person have to wait till the council or trustees meet 
in order to take up matters with them? I should think that that 
would be very inconvenient.”’ 
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“No,” Mr. Wilson explained 
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for the trustees to act on any matter. If he cannot satisfy the 
person wishing to deal with the trustees, he can tell him when 
the trustees meet and arrange for him to present his case to the 
trustees.” 

“Ts there enough business to keep the clerk busy?” 

“Well, besides meeting people who have business with the trus- 
tees, the clerk in an incorporated town keeps the records of the 
meetings of the trustees, keeps all the town records and official 
papers, issues any licenses required by the town, (See Figs. 103, 
104) administers oaths and takes other acknowledgments re- 
quired by law, keeps the town seal, without which papers issued 


remeron noes CITY OF GREENSBURG tite tonecn 


ARNO ees seit 


= LICENSE = Issue Fee, 8 vasiscsnrorceusetene 


OFFICE OF CITY CLERK 


To Whom It May Concern: Greensburg, Ind 


having paid the sum of... ccccecseecccecessne 


FIG. 


THIS LICENSE BS granted 205, iimis= een spree 


, now on file in this office, conformably to the provisions 


evidenced by the City Treasurer's Receipt No...... Ps. Lae 
of certain Ordinances of said City regulating such matters. 


This License to be in force until the _.... day of. ee 


provided holder thereof shall conform to the requirements of any or all Ordinances now in force on this subject, or that may hereafter 


be ordained and established. This License may be revoked or forfeited for cause 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand and caused to be affized the Seal of the City Clerk, this 


ae een OY Ofc ii eee ae stiinircltacharet OSes 


Business Addressaei=.. hn ac eee 


“Mayor — 


Residence Address: conse. ean. = ae ee ee ee NCS secs. ignore ee 


City Clerk 
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by the town officials are not legal, and casts the deciding vote in 
meetings of the trustees when the vote is a tie. He is elected for 
two years.” 

“Do cities have a clerk, too?” | 

“Fifth and fourth class cities have a clerk-treasurer. That 
means that he does the work of treasurer as well as the work 
of a clerk. His duties as clerk are practically the same as those 
of the clerk of towns. In addition, he is the clerk of the board 
of public works. In third class cities, the clerk does not serve 
as treasurer; but, if the city does not have a controller, he serves 
as controller. Otherwise his duties are the same as for smaller 
cities.” 

“What is a controller?” Tom inquired. 


atiimaabtt the City of Greensburg;..22:.08 eee 


suns Dollars therefor as is 
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“He is the head of the finance department. For all practical 
purposes, he is the treasurer. In larger cities, the clerk does not 
serve as controller. Whenever the clerk’s work is heavy enough, 
he is authorized by the council to employ assistants.” 


“Do cities and towns have any connection with the township 
and county governments?”’ 


“No, the city government is quite distinct.” 

“You said that the mayor presided over the council,’”’ Tom con- 
tinued. ‘‘Who presides over the board of trustees in incorporated 
towns?”’ 

“The trustees choose a chairman from their own number,” Mr. 
Wilson replied, “and he presides over their meetings.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. Why does a city need more laws than the rural parts of 
the county? 


2. Why should there be laws about where houses may be 
built in the city and how they shall be used? 


What does it mean for a city to be incorporated? 
Why is this necessary? 


What advantages can you see to having some representa- 
tives from each district of the city? 


6. What advantages can you see to having councilmen-at- 
large? 


7. Why should a gas or electric company have to have a 
franchise? 


8. What are the advantages of a city-owned light plant and 
water plant? 


9. Why is a city clerk needed? 


10. Can you think of any laws that your community should 
have? 


11. Can you think of any laws that it should not have? 


12. Why are not all the laws made at once? 


ES SER ERE eee 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


One day, Mr. Wilson and Tom drove to Indianapolis to the 
state fair. Tom had long wanted to go to the fair to see the 
exhibits, especially the hogs, for he had become much interested 
in the ton litter contests and had expected to some day enter 
some hogs in the fair. 

“When I was down to the Cross Roads last week, ” he had told 
Tom a few days before the fair, “Sam Crawford told me that 
Harry was going to have a sow on exhibit.” 

So Tom was eager to go. As they approached Indianapolis, he 
was astonished at the traffic. As the four-lane roads became six- 
lane highways, the traffic seemed to increase. 

“Isn’t this dangerous driving?” he asked his father. 

“Very,” his father replied. “Still, if everyone obeys the traf- 
fic rules, there is very little danger. The trouble is that someone 
may be in too much of a hurry or may have a car that needs re- 
pairs. Then look out.” 

As they drove along mile after mile, Tom forgot about the pos- 
sibility of an accident, for the automobiles seemed to sweep for- 
ward in complete safety. They had not gone far on Massachusetts 
Avenue, however, until a driver, tired of waiting for an opening, 
darted into the stream of traffic just ahead of the car which Mr. 
Wilson was trailing. Attempting to avoid an accident, the driver 
of that car put on his brakes suddenly; and his car swerved sud- 
denly, struck a car coming from the opposite direction, and came 
to a stop only after striking head on into the side of the car which 
had tried to enter the traffic. Mr. Wilson, not expecting the in- 
terruption to traffic, barely had time to put on his brakes before 
he rammed the car ahead. Almost instantly, Mr. Wilson’s car 
was rammed from behind. Half a dozen cars were involved be- 
fore traffic was finally halted. 

The greatest damage had been done to the car which had 
brought on the collisions. It was almost a complete wreck, and 
the sole occupant was unconscious from a blow on his head. The 
ear which had struck it had a ruined radiator; but, miraculously, 
its motor was still running. It, and several other cars, had ruined 
bumpers and fenders. Several passengers in the car had been 
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ACCIDENT 
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é . -miles North 
3 AL niles East UL See ee eer eae ae IN ARO eee 
5 RUR ...miles South City or town (state whether limits of or center of) County 
g _.miles West Indicate exact mileage or distance, using two mileages and two directions if necessary 
a Bee ey ON: Check Class of Highway 
fo} OCCUR $ T)] State E} US. {) County () Other 4 > ? a 
Zz Street, “Alley” ‘or Hi ighway Name or Number (if none, so state) : TIME OF ACCIDENT 
ee — At Intersection with.. _ (]State OU.S (] County © Other a of the week 
> “Street or Highway Name or Number (if none, so state) (use line below if necessary) 
or 
i} y 
v S © Not at feet North ) OF ......... : “ oo : : vvsmseeeeee | Date acdbn ssstne a eoeseties 
Intersection — ....feet South Give name of anicenecting streets oust ee curve, Side! pained cross- 
(2 Check if fect Bist ing, filling station, alley, driveway, or other identifying land marks. Show exact] Time 
applicable --.fee as distance, using two distances and two directions if necessary. See diagram for 
..feet West further detail. 


Daylight [J Central (1) 


CAR 
io LICENSE NUMBER......... -.. GOING 


+ “Year & Make “Type. (Sedan, “Taxicab, “Truck, Tractor ‘and kind "of ‘trailer, ‘if ‘any) “Show state. of registration North, E., 'W., ete. 
: PARTS OF 
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(3) Name Street, city and state address” Phone 1.C.C. Tag No. 
| = Driving 2 No. of Permit [ 
4 AWE enc... SOX cava Color..............-Experience...... .. Passengers.................. Beginner’s License [] Operator's Chauffeur’s 1 License No................ ee Se 
MEEOWNED BY BEATIN BR NESS ec areet aes eases beseech SE ates 
So 
~ Estimated speed Estimated speed at Lawful Maximum safe speed 
RIE CCRC YR 5 cg dan sen canncpinsnnswnsdsnscontes moment of accident... cece BUCO eae imary cers aicescvssioeei ets seiaesasea et ee under conditions prevailing...................... 


CAR 
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DRIVEN BY 


oh and state address. —~S*~*~*«~*#OTN— I.C.C. Tag No. 
Driving No. of Permit 0 
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EE, a eee ee 
ACCIDENT INVOLVED: (D Other Motor Vehicle Railroad Train Bicycle 
(check and describe in remarks (J Animal (ridden, Fixed Object 


WHAT PART OF VEHICLE NO. 1 STRUCK FIXED OBJECT, ETC., OR WHAT PART OF VEHICLE NO. 2 (check) 
Vehicle No. 1 [j Front 0 Right Front Left Front Right Side [] Left Side (Cj Rear (1 Right Rear ( Left Rear 
Vehicle No. 2. [) Front Right Front 0 Left Front 0 Right Side [] Left Side © Rear CJ Right Rear 0 Left Rear 


(] Electric Car 
herded, unattended) 


Motorcycle (J Horsedrawn Vehicle 
Non-Collision (ran off road, etc.) 


Pedestrian 
(0 Other type of Vehicle 
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No. 1 


« Name.... Se cies aasranise = Address... sas sssstessuhapsss recta los ; 
¢ Nature of OO Driver Give exact location in the vehicle: OJ Injured [ Male 
LINE a Peassvivrteds ee Pieters eee Peaestrian |) Passenger ..in Veh. No. {) Killed [) Female 
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Where was witness: 150 ft. east, etc.) 
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ee RRL POUR aceeke wy secs cca - meteor open omonwands tees 


ADDRESS 
pM: PROM]: 22s50d iDuanareatiasictressas. servi gh soteteersns 


O ON 
ETTREAIS © WAG, ROMS s5cic.ccsccs ossoncsscicesicsSesscscnssavicereinneeonseed (1) ACROSS... Shae COU Neen ate Aa Bia OB Go scacctncacietytars een eee 
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Check one of following items: 


h Ob. Crossing at intersection—with signal. [ Witat DRIVERS WERE DOING | Vehicle or VIOLATIONS INDICATED (Check one or more for each yehicle) 
0 2. Crossing at intersection—against signal. Vehicle (Check one—intent of Pedestrian =e 
[J 3. Crossing at intersection—no signal. e's eachidvivery Ped. 12 3 Ped airiet Pe 
| O 4. Crossing at intersection—diagonally. OOO 1. Making right turn. OOO 1. Exceeding speed limit. oe + SIODIOP SES ar eee 
from behind parked cars. OO 2. Making left tarn. 900 2. Did not have right away. parked position. 
' O 5. Crossing not at intersection—coming 500 bckiar U aire OOOO 3. On wrong side of road. ] 20. Improper parking. 
¢ U 6. Crossing not at intersection—not com- ogg a iGuingatrateht ahead SE) 4. Drove thru safety zone. OO OC 21. Other improper action 
ing from behind parked cars. god 5. Slowing PRS SE 700 ‘5. Passing standing street car. (explain below). 
O 7. Coming from behind parked cars to = * “stopping. OOO 6. Passing on hill. 1) 0 0 0 22. No improper driving 
i ~ enter vehicle. JOO 6. Overtaking 0 O10 7. Passing on curve. indicated. 
O 8. Getting on or off other vehicle. OOO 7% Forward from parking OO 8. Other improper passing. 
e Os. dager Pe ee on or off street space. O00 9. Failure to signal or improper Explain other violations of pedes- 
y car at Safety Zone. signal. trian or driver: 
OOD 8. Backward from park- & " z 
1D 10, Same—Not at safety zone. ing space. 0 00 10. Improper turn—wide right turn. 
WL Playing in roadway. OOD 9. Other backing. 90 11. Same—cut corner on left turn. 
O 12. Working in roadway. O00 10. Stepped in traffic lane. 0 0 © 12. Same—turned from wrong lane. 
( . Walking in roadway__if so, check two. |] (1 11. Parked. O00 13. Other improper turning (ex- 
| a. With traffic. Check if applicable plain). 
D b. Against traffic. OOO 1. Skidding. OOO WU. Coasting—Car out of gear down 
d O ¢. Sidewalks available. OO0D 2. Tire blew ont. OOO _ grade. : 
| O 4. No. sidewalks available. OOD 3. Avoiding vehicle, ob- 000 1. Disregarded STOP sign. 
O WM. Hitching on vehicte. ject or pedestrian. DOO 0 16. Disregarded Warning sign. 
(7 O 15. Not in roadway (Explain under OOO 4. Emerging from alley or 00 OD 11. Disregarded signal (automatic). 
remarks) driveway. OOOO. Disregarded police officer. 


FIG. 105A 
REPORT OF ACCIDENT (Front) 
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INDICATE ON THIS DIAGRAM WHAT HAPPENED 


Tee no 
ween een 


travel by arrow: 


fying numbers or names. 


lee. Ped. (check one) 
i = © 2 1. Had not been drinking. tf ‘2°33 Ped: (check one or more) 
2. Had been drinking. If so: O25 1. Had physical defect (eyesight, et>.) 

a. Obviously drunk. OOO 0D 2. Other handicaps. 

b. Ability impaircd. OOD D 3. Sleepy, fatigued, etc. 

c. Ability not impaired. OOD CO 4. Apparently aslecp. 

d. Not known whether impaired. [] 7) (|, [) 5. Apparently normal. 

WEATHER LIGHT CONDITION OF VEH 
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ee 0 i Clear. = 1. Daylight. edo 1. Defective brakes. 1. Rain, snow, ete. on windshield. _ 
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badly shaken and bruised; and the driver had a broken arm. 
The passengers in the other cars involved in the accident, for- 
tunately, had only minor injuries. 

From nowhere, apparently, while the uninjured were trying 
to take care of the others, to assess the damage to the cars, and 
to place the blame, came the scream of a siren. Someone near 
had sent for the police department and an ambulance. The un- 
conscious driver was hurried to a hospital, but the driver with 
the broken arm insisted on going to his own doctor. 

“My son here can drive,” he said. “I think my car will make it.” 

“Report to the traffic sergeant at the police station,” the po- 
liceman told him, “as soon as you can. The rest of you had better 
do that, too.” 

The traffic on Massachusetts Avenue had been re-routed to 
leave that section clear; and, as soon as the wrecked car had been 
pushed to the curb, the other cars were able to proceed. 

At the police station, the drivers filled out an accident report 
blank. (See Figs. 105A, 105B.) 

While his father was busy at this, Tom was all eyes and ears. 
Besides the people involved in this accident, a steady stream of 
others were passing through the office. Some brought police 
tickets for over-parking and some for illegal parking. A few 
minor accidents were reported. 

“T don’t see how the traffic sergeants keep as good-natured as 
they do,” he remarked to his father as they drove to a garage to 
have their car repaired. 

“Most of the people who come to them don’t agree with you,” 
his father replied. “They come to the traffic office with a chip 
on their shoulders, and they take for granted that the sergeant 
is aS angry as they are. It takes level-headed people for that 
position, and they see human nature at anything but its best. I 
bet that the man who caused this accident will tell the court when 
his case comes up that he was innocent.” 

“Really?” Tom exclaimed incredulously. 

“Most people act on the idea that the one who complains first 
and loudest has the best chance of being believed,” Mr. Wilson 
explained. 

“Well, we complained first,’ Tom replied. 

“But he may complain loudest.” 

“Why did we have to go to the police department?” Tom asked 
after they left the garage. “Why didn’t the policeman who came 
to the accident take care of that?”’ 
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“Tt’s a law that all accidents must be reported. The policeman 
who came to the accident didn’t have the necessary blanks nor 
the time to attend to all that. He will make his report though. 
If we hadn’t reported, we would have been liable to arrest, to loss 
of my drivers’ license, and to a verdict for damages. We would 
have been less likely to secure damages from the driver at fault.” 


“What do you mean?” + 

“The driver at fault must pay for the damages done in the 
accident. If he is insured, his insurance company will pay the 
damages up to the amount specified in the policy. If the dam- 
ages are not paid, his license will be taken away from him; and 
he will have to post a bond of $11,000 before he can get a license 
to drive again.” 

“Whew!” Tom exclaimed. “That’s hard.” 

“Not as hard as getting struck by an irresponsible driver,” Mr. 
Wilson reminded him.‘ ‘Were you hurt? I forgot to ask.” 

“No, but that was good luck.” 

‘Ts the traffic department always as busy as it was when we 
were there?” he asked after he had thought over the turn of 
events. 

“T imagine it is. Of course, there aren’t many accidents that 
involve so many people; but, in a city of this size, there are sure 
to be a good many accidents. One car in every twenty, statistics 
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show, will be in accidents that will injure some person this year. 
The department is also concerned with speeders, people who vio- 
late other traffic laws, and those who violate parking laws.” 

“Do we have a traffic sergeant at home?” Tom asked. “I never 
heard of him.” 

“No,” his father replied, “we do not need as large a police de- 
partment as Indianapolis. Cities of various sizes have police regu- 
lations to suit their needs. In incorporated towns, the town 
marshal is chief of police, generally the whole police depart- 
ment. In addition, he is street commissioner and chief of the 
fire force. In fifth class cities, there is a separate chief of police 
and chief of the fire department. That is true in larger cities, 
too; but in cities larger than fifth class cities, the mayor appoints, 
not the chief of police, as in smaller cities, but a board of met- 
ropolitan police commissioners. There are three of these com- 
missioners, and not more than two may belong to the same po- 
litical party. Each serves three years, one being elected each 
year. In this way, there is less chance of political corruption in 
the police department. This board appoints the captain and all 
other policemen and detectives. Policemen may be dismissed 
only because of misconduct or inefficiency.” 

“Can the police arrest anyone they want to?” 


“No,” Mr. Wilson replied, ‘no one in our government can do 
that. The city marshals and the police are part of the executive 
department of our government. That is, they help to execute 
the laws, to see that they are obeyed. The city council, the county 
commissioners, the state legislature, and the national legislature 
make laws; but they cannot enforce any laws themselves. The 
various courts pass judgement on those brought before them for 
violating the laws, but they cannot enforce their own decisions. 
The actual work of the government in accordance with the laws 
is done by the executive department. The town marshals, the 
sheriffs, the trustees, the mayors, the governors, the president, 
the various officers and clerks who assist them in their work are 
busy in enforcing the laws and doing the work that the laws make 
necessary. The police are concerned chiefly with the enforce- 
ment of penalties against those who break the laws.” 

‘T see,’ Tom replied. “How can a person become a police- 
man?” 

“In the towns, the board of trustees appoints the marshal and 
his assistants. In cities of the fifth class, the mayor appoints the 
policemen. In larger cities, the police are chosen by the board 
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of metropolitan police commissioners. Often they have to take 
an examination to determine their physical and mental fitness.” 
“How do the police know to arrest people?” 


“They patrol certain districts called beats. If they see any- 
thing going on that looks like a violation of law, they look into 
the matter and may arrest an offender. Their value as patrol- 
men, however, is chiefly to prevent crimes, as people are less 
likely to break into stores and houses, rob people on the streets, 
and so on when a policeman is near or is likely to be near. 


“Anyone who sees any violation of the law going on may call 
the police department, and police will be sent to investigate it 
and arrest the violator. The police department has a detective 
department, which is very helpful in finding criminals.” 

‘What is done with a criminal when he is caught?” 

“Tf it is a minor offense, he may be turned loose upon his own 
recognizance, that is, upon his agreement to come to the city 
court the next day and have his case judged. In more important 
cases, he may be released until his trial by putting up bond. That 
means that he deposits a sum of money to guarantee that he will 
appear for trial or that someone else deposits the money or gives 
satisfactory evidence that he will pay the money if the accused 
person does not appear for trial. In case of a very serious viola- 
tion of law by a dangerous criminal or where it seems quite sure 
that the accused will not appear for trial if released, he may be 
put in jail without bond.” 
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“Isn’t the jail a county institution?” Tom inquired. 

“Every county has a county jail but cities have jails too. They 
are connected with the police department. The cities could not 
send everyone arrested to the county seat. If a man is arrested 
for drunkenness, there would be no sense in taking him several 
miles to the county jail.” 

“So the police department is like the sheriff?” 

“Exactly, only it has much more to do than the sheriff, because 
most crimes are committed where people are crowded together.” 
: Oe a policeman loaf on the job instead of going over his 

eat?” 

“Well, of course, there might be some who would neglect their 
work; and it is too much to say that all policemen are conscien- 
tious; but, as a rule, they have to be a pretty high-grade people. 
They have to keep records of what they do (See Figs. 107, 108A, 
108B), and they are not likely to falsify them. Of course, police- 
men, like business men, teachers, preachers, and farmers, do 
sometimes do wrong; and then they are punished. They may 


lose their positions; and, if they have violated a law, they may 
be punished just like anyone else.” 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. How many kinds of work can you find that the police 
department does? 

Does a policeman need to be a big man? 

Does he need to be a good fighter? 

Does he need to be educated? 

Does he need to have good control of his temper? 

Do the police make the laws? 

Should their evidence be sufficient proof to convict a 
man? 

8. How would you feel if you arrested a man who had com- 
mitted an offense and the witnesses would not testify 
against him? 

9. How would you feel if you knew that some evil was go- 
ing on in the city and that the evil-doers were protected 
by some influential man? 

10. Is it a good thing to have policemen under civil service? 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


During the summer, Tom and Harry worked in the hardware 
store. Just as he reached home one hot day in June, Tom heard 
the sound of a siren; and, like any other boy, forgot his dinner 
in his interest in the fire wagon which he saw speeding toward 
him. He followed it to the next square, where an excited crowd 
were already carrying furniture out of a house. 

When the firemen stopped at the house, they at once took 
charge. The fire chief hurried into the house to discover the 
condition of the fire. He found that Mrs. Jamison had left her 
iron on the ironing board while she answered the telephone and 
that the blaze had so far done little more than burn the ironing 
board. Hastily drawing water from the kitchen faucet, he threw 
it on the fire. Then, opening the windows and the doors to the 
porch and closing the dining room, he soon had the kitchen clear 
of smoke. 

The excitement over, Tom hurried home to dinner, eager to 
tell his mother the news. 

“Why didn’t Mrs. Jamison put the fire out?” he wondered. 

“When she went into the kitchen and saw the blaze, she 
probably was so frightened that she didn’t think of anything but 
screaming. I might have done the same thing.” 

“But why didn’t the men put out the fire instead of carrying the 
furniture out?” he persisted. 

“People who haven’t had experience with fires don’t know what 
to do. It’s just like the ordinary person when someone faints. He 
wants to do something, but he doesn’t know what to do. So he 
busies himself with something without knowing whether it is 
worth the effort or not. The men probably thought that they 
were doing the wisest thing.” 

“Will Mrs. Jamison have to pay the fire department?” 

‘No,” Mrs. Wilson smiled, “that’s some more of our govern- 
ment. But here’s your pa, and he can tell you all about it. I 
declare, it seems as if every time anything happens, we run into 
the government some way.” 

“Of course,’ Mr. Wilson laughed. “What do you expect in a 
country where we live with our government all the time?” 
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SHELBYVILLE FIRE STATION 


known two hundred years ago. 


FIG. 109 

“T was just asking ma if Mrs. Jamison would have to pay the 
firemen for putting out the fire in her house,” Tom said. 

‘Was it serious?” Mr. Wilson asked. “Maybe I’d better run 
down and see if I can help.” 

“No, only her ironing board burnt; and her kitchen is all 
smoked up,” Mrs. Wilson replied. 

“No,” Mr. Wilson said returning to Tom’s question, “we don’t 
pay the firemen when we have a fire. We pay them from the tax 
money. They are a part of our government.” 

“Do we elect them?”’ 

“No, the mayor appoints the chief; and he appoints his as- 
sistants.”’ 

“Is that the same in all cities?” 

“Tn all Indiana cities, anyway.” 

“Don’t firemen and policemen sometimes get hurt?” Tom in- 
quired. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘T think we ought to take care of them,” Tom asserted with 
conviction. “Why, they save our homes and protect us. Do they 
get paid well?” 

“There are plenty of better-paying jobs,” his. father replied. 
‘We do have pension systems for the firemen and policemen, 
though. If they are fifty years old and have served twenty-five 
years, they are eligible for full pension. They may receive part 
of the full pension if they leave the service after twenty years. 
There are provisions for dependents and for injuries. 

“The boards are composed of the mayor; the chief of the 
service; and four members of the force, who are elected for four 
years. Every year, the boards turn in their estimates of the money 
needed for these pensions. (See Figs. 110 A-D.) This is in- 
cluded in the city budget and is included in the estimate of taxes 
that will be needed for the year.” 

“Tm glad of that,” Tom said with relief. “It doesn’t seem right 
to just turn them off when they are unable to work any longer.” 


Always alert, always ready, the fire de- 
partments of our city give us security un- 
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SCHEDULE No. 3 
List of Dependents 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. If you live in a city, where is your nearest fire depart- 
ment? Your nearest fire alarm box? 


2. If you live in the country, find a fire department when you 
go to your county seat. Find a fire alarm box. 


. Is ita good joke to turn in a false alarm? 
Why should the city support the fire department? 


Why isn’t a fire department needed in the country? 


. Why should firemen and policemen have pensions? 
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The savings and security given by the fire department make taxes for such purposes as this 
seem small. 
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One day, Tom came into the store much excited. 
“Pa,” he exclaimed, “‘they’re surveying down the street a little 
way. Is Mr. Farnham doing that?” 


“Yes,” his father replied. ‘Our city is too small to have a civil 
engineer; so we get the county surveyor to do our work for us.” 

“Do the larger cities have surveyors of their own?” Tom in- 
quired. 


“Yes, but he is called the city civil engineer. He does the 
engineering work for streets, bridges, sewers, and other things 
requiring a surveyor. Cities of the first, second, and third class 
have civil engineers.” 

“Is he elected?” Tom inquired. 


| “In cities, the mayor is the head of the executive department 
i of the government; and he appoints the people who attend to the 
: various branches of the work of operating the city. He appoints 
| the city attorney, who advises the members of the city govern- 
| ment in regard to legal matters and who acts in other ways as the 
| lawyer for the city. He appoints the chief of police in small cities 
and the board of metropolitan police commissioners in the larger 
i cities. He appoints the chief of the fire department; the head of 
the city light plant and of the city water works, when there are 
‘ these organizations; the head of the park board; and, if the city 
i undertakes any other enterprises, he appoints the heads of these. 
He may appoint the employees in these organizations, but he 
usually leaves that to the man whom he has appointed to manage 
them. So he also appoints the civil engineer. 

| “The board of public safety, which governs the fire and police 
departments, is united with the board of works, which operates 
| the lights and water, in cities of the fifth class. This combined 
board is composed of the mayor, the city attorney, and one mem- 
ber of the common council appointed by the mayor. The latter 
receives $50 extra for this extra duty. Since the mayor appoints 
the other members, there is more likely to be harmony between 
them than if they were elected independently. In larger cities, 
however, the board of safety is a separate organization. In these 
cities, the board is composed of the mayor, the city attorney and 
the city civil engineer.” 
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FIG. 111 GLENN MILLER PARK, RICHMOND 


“Is the mayor the only elected officer in the executive depart- 
ments?” 

“No. The president of the board of trustees in the incorporated 
towns is elected by the trustees from their own number, but a 
clerk and treasurer are elected by the people for two-year terms. 
The clerk keeps the records of the town meetings and all official 
papers. He may issue any licenses demanded by the trustees, 
administers oaths, acknowledge papers which are required by 
law to have a legal acknowledgment, keeps the town seal. When 
there is a tie in the vote of the trustees, he casts the deciding vote. 

“The treasurer, of course, keeps all moneys belonging to the 
city. He keeps a record of the fund to which all receipts belong 
and pays out money upon order of the trustees. His records must 
show the source of all money received and the person to whom 
it was paid and the reason for its payment. He must make a 
monthly report to the trustees. 

“Tn fifth and fourth class cities, the clerk also acts as treasurer. 
If a third class city desires, it may have a clerk-treasurer. His 
duties are the same, practically, as those of the clerk and treasurer 
in incorporated towns. Of course, he has much more work to do. 
In third class cities, which are county seats, the county treasurer 
acts as city treasurer also; and the clerk attends only to such 
matters as the clerk of the incorporated town would do. 

“Tn-second and first class cities, the clerk is a separate official. 
The county treasurer serves as city treasurer in second-class cities, 
but a city treasurer is elected for first-class cities.” 
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“Are the expenses of the cities taken care of in the same way 
as those of the township and counties?” Tom inquired. 

“Yes, practically. Each officer of the city government is given 
a work sheet (See Fig. 112) to help him prepare the estimate 
for his share of the city budget. Then he makes out his budget 
estimate (See Fig. 113) and submits it to the city clerk. The 
treasurer then, from the information supplied by the various offi- 
cers, makes out an estimate of the miscellaneous revenue to be 
expected from their offices and submits it to the city clerk. 

“The clerk then combines these estimates (See Figs. 114A, 
114B) and publishes them in two newspapers of different political 
opinion. In this notice, he also tells the taxpayers when and 
where the city council will consider these estimates. This enables 
the taxpayers to be present to help the council in deciding upon 
the budget. After the council has acted upon this budget, the 
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ie Controller, Clerk, or Clerk-Treas, 


| In compliance with the provisions of Chapter 150 of the Acts of 1935, and Acts amendatory thercof and supplemental thereto the 


im No, 4] 
undersigned respectfully submits the following estimate of the necessary expenses of 


‘for the calendar year ending December 31, 19......... 
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Presribed by State Board of ASCOun'E To Ca mM) TAXPAYERS OF TAX LEVIES ies ™ 


In the matter of determining the Tax Rates for \ 
Certain Purposes DY.......::c:cccccseccsscssereseseessenscnsnsnsenensensnees Indiana, 


Before the Common Council | 


Notice is hereby given the taxpayers Of.........---sescscssssssnssseneecsenecenses cnesesueesseaeeeauenuuasennnessnnssennssssns County, Indiana, that the proper lega’ 


officers of said municipality, at their regular meeting place, OM the.......sc.scccssccesseeed AY Of.....cesesecessenerecesseossseseersnsceencnracsencnssesescsaresesesssoees® 193...... | 


will consider the following budget: 
BUDGET CLASSIFICATION FOR CITIES 
GENERAL FUND 
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(If any of the above departments are financed by a tax levy same should be set up separately and not carried in general fund.) 
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at Taxpayers appearing shall have a right to be heard thereon. After the tax levies have been determined, and presented to the County 


Auditor not later than two days prior to the second Monday in September, and the levy fixed by the County Tax Adjustment Board, or 
. | on their failure so to do, by the County Auditor, ten or more taxpayers feeling themselves aggrieved by such levies, may appeal to the 
‘ State Board of Tax Commissioners for further and final hearing thereon, by filing of petition with the County Auditor not later than 
October 15, and the State Board will fix a date for hearing in this County. 
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mayor and clerk submit the budget to the county auditor. This 
budget may be opposed by the taxpayers, who may go before the 
county board of review and the state board of review in their 
efforts to have it changed. When these boards have acted on the 
budget, the city clerk sends to the county auditor a certificate 
of tax levies. The county auditor adds this levy to the township, 
county, and state levies in order to determine the total tax rate 
of the city. Then, the procedure is the same as in the case of ; 
taxes in any other part of the county.” iz 

“How does the city get the money?” 4 


Form Prescribed by the State Board of Accounts Revised City (Blank) Form No. 201 


A claim, to be properly itemized, must show: Kind of service, where performed, dates service rendered, by whom, rate per 
day, number of hours, rate per hour, price per foot, per yard, per hundred, per pound, per ton, etc. 


City of Greensburg, Indiana: 


19... | ITEMIZED CLAIM DOLLARS Cts. | 


| Bipidickit. 
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STATE OF INDIANA, DECATUR COUNTY: 


Rees eee ee eee Of oe ees insets ee ee Indiana, -vocation=...4.-= eee 


swear that the foregoing bill in the sum of $......._.............._ -is true and correct; that the said City has received the full 
value and the exact consideration therein named; that the prices therein charged are in accordance with contract or statute; that 
the said bill or any part thereof has not been paid or commuted, and that neither bonus, commission nor any other considera- 
tion has been given or promised within my knowledge or belief, because of the proposed exchange of values therein set forth,- 
or for any other reason. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this.............0.0.0000... GAY SOT Fei costs ccedecpen hese ee ALD ee 


City Clerk-Treasurer, 
FIG. 115A 


“When the county treasurer collects the taxes, he turns over 
to the city treasurer the share of the money that has been assessed 
for the city. Then the city council makes appropriations (See 
Fig. 69) for each department so that the treasurer will turn its 
share of the money over to him. Of course, the treasurer does 
not actually give the officer the money; he merely opens up an 
account with him. 


MISCELLANEOUS CITY DEPARTMENTS Sod 
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That it is based upon 
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FIG. 115B 


“If an officer wishes to buy something, he must make out a 
purchase order. Then the people who have bills against the city 
file claims (See Figs. 115A, 115B) with the city clerk. When 
they are approved, they are paid by the treasurer. 

“So, you see, there is a check on every penny received and 
spent by the city. If the citizens care enough about it, they can 
see where the money comes from and where it goes. Some cities 
have taxpayers’ associations which investigate these. If these 
are interested in the real welfare of the city and not merely in 
keeping taxes low, they are very valuable to their cities. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why is there need of so many departments in a city? 

2. Does the size of the city affect the number of departments 
needed? Why? 

3. Why is it right for everyone to pay taxes to support these 
departments? 

4. If you live in the country, what pleasures can you have 
that would be impossible without these departments if 
you lived in the city? 

5. Why should the mayor be allowed to choose the heads 
of the departments? 

6. What would the advantages and disadvantages of elect- 
ing these heads be? 

7. How does the fact that these people are appointed give 
politicians a hold on our city governments? 

8. In what class of cities does your county seat belong? 

9. Are there any other cities or towns in your county? What 
is their classification? 


THE HEALTH OFFICER 


“Ma,” Tom said as he came in from school one evening, “I 
noticed some cards up on several houses as I came home. They 
said SMALLPOX; so I didn’t go close to see what else they said.” 


“T’m glad you didn’t,” his mother replied. “I saw in the paper 
that there were several cases of smallpox in town.” 


“Yes,” Mr. Wilson added, coming in as she spoke, “and there 
is likelihood that the schools will be closed for the rest of the 
week.” 

“Who has charge of that?” Tom asked. “The superintendent?” 

“No, the city health officer attends to that.” 

“What good will it do to close the schools for two days?” Tom 
inquired. 

“That will give time for every student to be vaccinated if he 
hasn’t been vaccinated recently. When school opens Monday, 
everyone will have to bring a certificate to show that he has 
been vaccinated within the last five years. Then there won’t be 
much danger that the disease will be spread.” 


“Is the city health officer elected?” Tom inquired. 

“No,” his father answered. “He is appointed by the mayor.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Well, his work is mainly keeping a record of the health con- 
ditions in the city. Every Saturday night, all doctors in the city 
must report all cases of communicable diseases to the health of- 
ficer. The health officer puts up cards on houses warning people 
from entering or leaving it without a permit from the health 
officer. This is a quarantine and lasts until the health officer 
decides that danger of contagion is past. The health officer must 
make weekly reports of communicable diseases to the state board 
of health. 

“If anyone dies in the city, the death must be reported to him 
by a physician; and a burial permit must be secured from the 
health officer before an undertaker will care for the body or 
burial is made. (See Figs. 117A, 117B, 118.) If the death requires 
the attention of the coroner, he must send the certificate of death 
to the health officer. The health officer must send the state board 
of health regular reports of deaths, including the causes of death.” 
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“Why is that necessary?” Tom asked. 


“It is often necessary to be sure of the death of a person,” his 
father replied. “The settlement of estates, the collection of life 
insurance, inheritance taxes, etc., depend upon the knowledge 
that the person concerned has died. If no certificate were re- 
quired, there would be many opportunities for fraud. If a person 
disappears and is not heard of for seven years, interested persons 
may appeal to the county judge; and, if circumstances seem to 
justify it, he may declare the person legally dead. Then the man’s 
wife may marry again, the estate may be settled, life insurance 
can be collected, ete. If the person returns, embarrassment may 
follow; but his absence and failure to correspond with those 
whom he has left have put him in the wrong.” 

“Then I'll write home occasionally,” Tom remarked. 

“That will be a good idea, son,” his father smiled. “Births 
must also be reported to the health officer. (See Figs. 119A, 
119B.) This is important in establishing the age at which a child 
may leave school or go to work. It may be necessary to determine 
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his right to inherit property and to determine his citizenship. The 
health officer must report all the births in his territory on the 
fourth of each month. 

“Just before an election, the health officer must report to the 
county clerk the death of all persons who were eligible to vote 
in his county. As you can see, this helps to keep the registration 
books cleared of names which are no longer needed and helps 
to prevent anyone from voting illegally under this name. 

“The health officer must keep a record of all marriages. This 
is very important, because proof of marriage may be needed on 
many occasions. He must send a report of all marriages in his 
city to the Census Department of the United States Government 
every ninety days.” 


TIFICATE OF DEATH. 


Health Association.) 


STATEMENT OF CAUSE OF DEATH.—Name, 
aia : ist, the DISEASE CAUSING DEATH (the primary 
fection with respect to time and causation), using 
ways the same accepted term for the same disease. 
c<amples: Cerebrospinal fever (the only definite 
‘nonym is “Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis”); 
\phtheria (avoid use of “Croup”); Typhoid fever 
_ jever report “Typhoid pneumonia”); Lobar pneu- 
onia; Broncho-pneumonia (“Pneumonia,” unquali- 
d, is indefinite); Tuberculosis of lungs, meninges, 
tritonaeum, etc.; Carcinoma Sarcoma, etc., of_-_- 
| aa (name origin; “Cancer” is less definite; 
-yoid use of “Tumor” for malignant neoplasms); 
easles; Whooping cough; Chronic valvular heart 
_ jsease; Chronic interstitial nephritis, etc. The con- 
" libutory (secondary or intercurrent) affection need 
it be stated unless important. Example: Measles 
lisease causing death), 29 ds.; Bronchopneumonia 
econdary), 10ds. Never report mere symptoms or 
irminal conditions, such as “Asthenia,” “Anaemia,” 
Inerely symptomatic), “Atrophy,” “Collapse,” 
a “Convulsions,” “Debility” (‘“Congenital,” 
¢ pal etc.), “Dropsy,” “Exhaustion,” “Heart fail- 
te,” “Haemorrhage,” “Inanition,” “Marasmus,” “Old 
7 te” “Shock,” “Uraemia,” “Weakness,” etc., when 
_ definite disease can be ascertained as the cause. 
_|lways qualify all diseases resulting from child- 


jia”” “PUERPERAL peritonitis,” etc. State cause 
r which surgical operation was undertaken. For 
IOLENT DEATHS state MEANS OF INJURY ana 
lalify as ACCIDENTAL, SUICIDAL, OR HOMI- 
(DAL, or as probably such, if impossible to deter- 
‘ine definitely. Examples: Accidental drowning; 
‘ruck by railway train—accident; Revolver wound 
- ' head—homicide; Poisoned by carbolic acid—prob- 
ply suicide. The nature of the injury, as fracture 
skull, and consequences (e. g., sepsis, tetanus) 
_ ay be stated under the head of “Contributory.” 
| Recommendations on statement of cause of death 
proved by Committee on Nomenclature of the 
merican Medical Association.) 


= 
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quired. 
| “Yes,” his father replied. 
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EVISED UNITED STATES STANDARD CER- 
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IMPORTANT 


The reports of deaths shall be made immediately and a cer- 
tificate of death shall be filed and 2 burial or removal permit is- 
sued prior to any disposition of thc body. When a death occurs 
within the corporate limits of cities and towns, the certificate 
must be filed with the city or town health officer. Deaths occur- 
ring outside of cities and towns, the certificate may be ‘filed with 
the health officer nearest to the place where the death occurs, and 
said health officer if the certificate of death be properly made out 
shall issue a burial permit, which permit shall be valid in all 
parts of the State. Upon the reporting of any death occurring 
outside of cities and incorporated towns, to the nearest health 
officer other than the county health commissioner of the county 
wherein said death occurs, said certificate of death shall be sent 
immediately for record, by said health officer to the county health 
commissioner of the county wherein the death occurs. It shall be 
unlawful for any undertaker, sexton or other persons to bury, cre- 
mate or otherwise dispose of any human body until he has re- 
ceived a permit to do so from a health officer, and no such permit 
shall be issued by any health officer or deputy until there has been 
delivered to him a certificate of death written in unfading ink (or 
indelible pencil) and completely and accurately filled out by the 
proper person. In the event of any burial or other disposal of a 
dead human body without a permit, the offending person, upon 
conviction, shall be fined not less than five nor more than one 
hundred dollars, and if the remains are buried, the coroner of 
the county in which the illegal burial or other disposal occurs 
shall disinter or otherwise secure the remains, hold an inquest 
and within three days thereafter make a return of his findings 
upon official blanks to the health officer having jurisdiction. It 
is unlawful for any physician or householder to knowingly make 
a false report or furnish false information, for the purpose of 
an incorrect certificate or report. All hospitals, institutions, etc., 
shall make and keep on file.a record of all personal and sta- 
tistical particulars relative to the inmates of each institution. 


ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR FURTHER STATEMENTS 


DEATH CERTIFICATE (Back) 


“Does he do anything to help people stay healthy?” Tom in- 


“He examines the city water daily 
| to see that it is fit to drink. Persons working in dairies, bakeries, 
! and butcher shops must be examined at intervals by a physician 
| to see that they have no communicable disease. One copy of the 
doctor’s certificate is given the applicant, one to the health officer, 
| one to the employer, and one is retained by the doctor. This cer- 
tificate is good for one year but is canceled if the employee con- 


STATE OF INDIANA—DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS 


PERMIT FOR BURIAL 


Township City or Town. essence 


Date of Death 


Decedent's full name 


Cause of death 
Medical attendant 


Bee rrr rere err Sree rer rr err rte wees 


Name of Health Officer or Deputy 


ee eee ee eee eee eet ttre eeercecscoce 


Address 
(Holder should preserve this Permit) 


Form V. 3. 1 CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH 


STATE OF INDIANA LocaloNoeeeaae 4 
1. , 
County’ Of. -- 2. - s- epee dees DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Townshipof:..-.. = eee BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS Registered No.--..-----... 
Town of sie 2 8 Se (If birth occurred in a hosnital or institution, give its NAME instead of street and numbe 
or | 
Cityiofecee ee 222. ce ee ee (No.2 eae jo ohee a ae eee oe eee wees eeeee ee wool 
2. FULL: NAME. OF CHILD...2.-22-2.----2._-. <1 0 ee ee ee ee 
If child is not yet named, make supplemental report. (Please Print Child’s Name) 
3. Sex Phi , 4. Twin, ible, or other------- == | 8 Premature-__-_-_- pasta be > Fae et es eee = . ae 
5. Number in order of birth___.__- Full term____--- mate ?..------ (Month) (Day) Yea 
FATHER | 18. Full MOTHER 
9. Full maiden 
name name 
10. Postoffice Address 19. Postoffice Address 
12. Age at last 21. Age at last a 
11. Color . 29. Color f 
Birthday occas cao ose < eee Birthday: 2... 52.3.5...30ne 
or Race | iS earen ; or Race (Years) 
13. Birthplace 22. Birthplace 


(State cr country! (State or country) 


14. Trade, profession, or particular 23. Trade, profession, or particular kind 


number of each, in order of birth, stated. 


N. B.—In case of more than one child at a birth, a SEPARATE RETURN must be made for each, and the 


WRITE PLAINLY WITH UNFADING INK—THIS IS A PERMANENT RECORD 


Zz kind of work done, as spinner. YA of work done, as housckeeper. 
° Bawyer,” bookkeeper, sete: o-oo! to sk eee na ee S typist, nurse, clerk, ete.) 2 ono 2n cco be eeeneeeeee sence - 
ee Industry or business in which Es : P : 
» work was donc, as silk mill, rs 24. Industry oF business in Mari 
js} sawmill, bank, CG i2S5 ace Sao oo on re eee ee eee i work was ORE, pas ows Omies 
Oo he lawyer’s<office, silk mill, ete.£_=_222> [oleh oeeeeee eee ne 
oO 
© | 17. Total time (years) ' 5 25. Were precautions taken against 
spent in this work ophthalmia neonstorum? 
26. Number of children born to this Number of children, of this mother, ’ 
mother, including present birth. _____- now living, including present birth._-_.__---- (b) Born alive, but now dead_._____-__--. | 
27. If stillborn, {months ' [Before labor__----- - 
period of gestation ____. lor weeks | 28) Catse wf <atibirthi 0 sen soo eee ena acne ean one onene ae seeene | | During labor o aaa 
CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDING PHYSICIAN OR MIDWIFE 
I hereby certify that I attended the birth of this child, who was ---------------_---.--- sic ate..... 43 1) 
on the date above stated. (Born alive or stillborn) 
When there was no attending physician (Signature) °.£2=.-.i.-%.... 22 - 
or midwife, then the father, houscholder, 
etc., should make this return. 
se ee eae Dee “TTT "Attending physician, midwife, householder*) 
spony saint, rt eS HEALTH OFFICER __ Address , .<.<.0<s- <<< $27 325-2 55.0 oe 
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OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


BIRTH RETURN 
(Approved March 4, 1911) 


“Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, That whenever a child i& 
born, the physician, midwife or any other person who is present and engaged as professional attendant, 
shall report said birth on a biank supplied by the State Board of Health to the health officer having juris- 
diction, within thirty-six hcurs after such birth occurs. Said birth certificate in addition to other data 
ordered by the State Board of Health shall have upon it this question: Were precautions taken against 
ophthalmia neonatorum? And it shall be a violation of this act for any physician or midwife in profes- 
sional attendance at a birth to fail to report same as herein commanded or to omit answering the said 
question: Were precautions taken against ophthalmia neonatorum? All bills or charges for professional 
services rendered at a birth shall be unlawful if report is not made as herein commanded.” 

PENALTY 

Sec. 5. Any violation of the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars. 

DUTY OF PHYSICIANS AND MIDWIVES ATTENDING BIRTHS 

The attending physician or midwife is required, under penalty provided by law, to file a properly made 
out certificate of birth with the health officer having jurisdiction within 36 hours after birth. The local health 
officer is obliged, under penalty, to report violations of this requirement. Certificates made out with lead 
pencil will not be accepted. PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY AND TAKE PAINS TO MAKE CORRECT STATE- 
MENT OF THE FACTS REQUIRED BY LAW, AS THE RECORD MAY BECOME OF GREAT LEGAL AND 
PERSONAL IMPORTANCE. 

STILLBORN CHILDREN, or those dead at birth, shall be registered as births, and also as deaths, and a 
certificate of birth shall be filed with the health officer having jurisdiction, said certificate to contain, in place 
of the “full name of child,” the word “stillbirth.” 

PREMATURE BIRTHS of seven months’ gestation or over shall be registered. 

PLACE OF BIRTH—Always give the county, township, town or city. If in a city, the street, house 
number and ward. If in a hospital or other institution, the name of the same to be given instead of street 
and house number. The exact place of birth is important. 

FULL NAME OF CHILD—This is necessary for identification. If the child dies without a name be 
fore the certificate is filed, enter the words ‘‘died unnamed.” If the living child has not been named at 
the date of filing the certificate of birth, the space for ‘‘full name of child’ is to be left blank to be filled 
out subsequently from a supplemental report. 

SEX OF CHILD—Male or female. 

PLURAL BIRTHS—If one of twins, triplets or other plural birth, the fact must be stated. In ali 
such cases a separate certificate is required for each child and its number in order of delivery at birth 
must be stated. 

LEGITIMACY—This question must be answered by writing “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’ 

DATE OF BJRTH—Give the month, day, and year, as called for. In addition the certificate of physician 
or midwife will show the exact time of day. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING FATHER OF CH{LD—The full name, place of residence, color, age 
and occupation of the father are equally essential. The exact place of birth should be stated if known, 
Only state or country are essential for statistical purposes, but for establishing the identity of the father 
and the relationship: of the individual to o.hers through him, the most exact information will best serve 
this purpose. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING MOTHER OF CHILD—The same details are required concerning the 
mother as the father, except that her full maiden name should be given instead of her name by marriage. 
In addition to these facts two items are included for statistical purposes. First, number of child of this 
mother, and second, number of children of this mother now living. These items are independent of the 
existing marriage and should include all children by a former husband. The first will indicate the total 
number of children born by the mother, up to and including the one to whom the certificate relates. . The 
second will specify how many out of that number wefe living at the time the reported birth occurred. 

CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDING PHYSICIAN OR MIDWIFE—The fact of attendance and exact time 
ef birth must be certified by the signature of the physician or midwife and his or her address stated. If 
there was no physician or midwife in attendance then the father of the child or householder shall sign the 
certificate and shall draw a line through the words “I hereby certify I attended the birth of this child” 
and shall write in lieu thereof the words “no physician or midwife,” filling out the remainder of the 
vertificate in regard to the year, month, day and hour of birth and signing the certificate as father, houses 


holder, with his address. 
DUTIES OF HEALTH OFFICERS AND DEPUTIES 

1. Appoint a deputy to act only in the illness, absence or other disqualification of the health officer 
and denuties. 

2. Examine each Certificate of Birth when filed by the physician, midwife or other person and sec that 
all of the items required by law are properly filled out. If absolutely impossible to ascertain any fact, the 
space should be filled by the word “Unknown.” DO NOT ACCEPT A CERTIFICATE UNLESS MADE 
OUT IN INK OR INDELIBLE PENCIL, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES. AA stillbirth shall be registered 
both as a birth and as a death. 

3. Immediately record the certificate in the local register, numbering it in order beginning with “No. 1" 
for the first birth that occurs in each year. ENTER THE SAME NUMBER ON THE CERTIFICATE, WITH 
DATE OF FILING IN YOUR OFFICE AND YOUR OFFICIAL SIGNATURE. 

4. If Christian name is not stated in original return, issue a ‘‘Supplementa] Report” blank to the 
reporter, and record when returned. 

5. Send in to State Board of Health a)) Certificates of Birth in your possession, when making your 
port of deaths on the FOURTH (4th) day of the month, except only those belonging to the month just 

gun. 


FIG. 119B BIRTH CERTIFICATE (Back) 
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INDIANA 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
HEALTH CERTIFICATE FOR FOOD HANDLERS 


To be filled out in ink only. 
I hereby certify that I have this.date.__—-___-__- =e 


examined -=— 2 ree a 


HVIN Gs iNet ee boc Sere eens eo ae ee and’ find..2022 eee 
(P. O. Address) (Him or Her) 


1. Free from communicable diseases 22. 2222) La eee eee 
(Yes or no) (If no, name disease) 


to be 


{2 Disease carrier. {2-~ 2-3 ee ee oe ee 
(Yes or no) (If yes, nume disease) 


ot ud eUb tes oe RS M. D. 


AeoSth cov Ucle aie Ot are ree P. O. Address 
The diseases to be included in the above certificate are gonorrhea, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, typhoid, measles, «id any other infectious or con- 
tagious disease. 
NOTICE TO MEDICAL EXAMINER 


Fill out four (4) cards, give one to applicant, send one to Local Health 
Officer, send one to employer and retain one. 


Name of lomplover: ose ee eee Sepsesten Business. ooo 


(Overy timnployer’s Address 


FIG. 120 


tracts a communicable disease. Of course, since such cases must 
be reported to the health officer; he must check these certificates 
weekly. (See Fig. 120.) 

“Besides, if he thinks that persons who are unable to pay for 
it need to be immunized against diphtheria or smallpox, he may 
order him to be treated free of charge. This work is done in 
co-operation with the medical society of the county, all of whom 
are deputy health officers. The request for such treatment is made 
by the parent or guardian of the child. If it is approved by the 
health officer, he supplies the doctor with a blank so that he can 
secure the toxin or vaccine at the township’s expense. 

“The health officer is most concerned with preventive medicine. 
Anything that can be done to reduce or prevent sickness is his 
duty.” 

“Is there anyone to look after the health of the people who 
do not live in cities?” Tom asked. “It seems to me that they 
need help too.” 

“Yes,” his father answered, “the county commissioners ap- 
point a county health officer, who performs about the same duties 
in the districts outside the cities as the city health officer does in 
the city. Both the county and city health officers, of course, must 
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A POCK-MARKED MAN 


Formerly, very many people 
were disfigured by smallpox. — 
This disease could be banished 
from our country. 


be doctors; and both must be approved by the state board of 
health before they can take their office. They are appointed for 
four years and may have whatever assistants are necessary. Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, county health officers took over the duties of the 
health officers of 353 Indiana towns.” 


aa see 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


_ Who is your city or county health officer? 


Has he visited your school this year? 

Has your home ever been quarantined? Why? 

Two generations ago, it was very common to see people 
with faces all marred by smallpox. Why is this so rare 
now? 

Can the spread of diseases be prevented? 

Will the spread of diseases be more or less common if 
each person is allowed to do as he pleases? 

Why should an inquest be held whenever a person dies 
without having had medical attention? 

Why should a report from the attending physician be re- 
quired for the death of each patient whom he has been 
attending? 

Why should funeral directors be licensed and be required 
to have a permit from the health officer before burying 
a body? 

Why is it important for the health officers to know about 
the number of cases of communicable diseases? 

Why are birth certificates important? Have you one? 


THE MAYOR 


“We had a talk by the mayor,’ Tom told his parents on his 
return from Boy Scout meeting one evening. “Our scoutmaster 
said that he was in demand for speeches at many events in our 
city, and he certainly can make an interesting talk. I’ve been 
wondering, though, how he can get away from his work, because 
many of his speeches have to be made during the day.” 

“When a man gets prominent in public life,” his father told 
him, “it is often a part of his duty to make speeches at various 
occasions. The mayor really represents the city on many occa- 
sions. If there is some gathering here that the city is anxious 
to make a good impression upon, the mayor is often called upon 
to give an address of welcome. Just think how much time the 
president of the United States has to spend just shaking hands 
with people who want to meet him but haven’t any business with 
him. It becomes a great problem with some of our high officials 
how they can perform the social duties that we demand of them 
and at the same time perform the duties that we elected them for. 
Of course, the less important the position, the less such things 
interrupt the office holder.” 

‘Well,’ Tom mused, “does our mayor have a great deal to 
do? You have told me that he appoints people to attend to the 
parks, the city lights and water, the police department, and the 
fire department. What does he do himself?” 

“It does look as if he had a snap, doesn’t it?” his father 
chuckled. “Now, I have several clerks in the store. So you think 
that I haven’t anything to do?” 

“Oh, that’s different,”’ Tom hastened to say. “Of course, you 
have to manage things. I don’t know what all you do, but you 
are busier than any of us.” 

“Just remember that,” his father smiled, ‘““when you think that 
you are rushed with work. Some people think that talking to 
people is all fun, but they don’t realize that an unbelievable 
amount of the world’s work is done through talk. When some- 
one comes in with a complaint, I can send him away so peeved 
that he will take his trade somewhere else; or I can make him 
feel like coming back. Deciding what to buy from a salesman 
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is not something that I would like to leave to my clerks. There 
are many problems that I have to settle. Watch how often the 
clerks come to me with questions about their work.” 

“That’s right,” Tom agreed. “Is the mayor something like the 
boss of a store?” 

“That’s it. He appoints a great many people, but the citizens 
hold him responsible for what they do. He can’t pass it off by 
saying that the superintendent of the city light plant is respon- 
sible for the poor lighting, for the citizens will reply that he 
was elected to see that the city light plant was properly managed. 
He must know what is going on in all the executive departments 
of the city. The heads of these come to him for advice, encour- 
agement, and instructions about the general policies of their de- 
partments. He can’t know how to do their work, but he must 
know what results should be secured and must try to secure 
them.” 

“How can he do that if he never has done that work?” Tom 
wondered. 

“Well, now,” his father grinned, “I can’t lay an egg; but I 
can tell when one isn’t good.” 


Tom grinned, for, if there was one thing that his father was 
particular about, it was that the eggs he ate should be absolutely 
fresh. 


“Remember,” Mr. Wilson continued, “that he meets with the 
council and must be present if at all possible at the meetings of 
the boards that he appoints.” 


“TI guess he must be busy,” Tom agreed. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Can you see why the mayor is so often asked to make the 
speech of welcome at conventions held in the city? 

2. What sort of man should be chosen for mayor? 

3. Who is the mayor of your nearest city? What was his 
business before he became mayor? 

4. Ifyou were planning to be mayor when you grow up, what 
would you study in school in preparation for that office? 

5. Cana person manage people when he does not know how 
to do the work which they are to do? 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


“But that isn’t all that the mayor has to do in our city. Be- 
sides his work with the legislative and executive departments 
of the city government, he is the head of the judicial department 
of our city. In larger cities, where the mayor has more to do, a 
city judge is elected—sometimes in the cities of the third class 
and always in cities of the second and first class.” 


“T thought that the justices of the peace and the county judges 
took care of those cases. That’s what happened when your store 
was robbed.” 


“Yes, they do take care of most of the legal affairs. Still, there 
are many matters which concern only the city ordinances which 
can be best taken care of in the city courts. Traffic violations, such 
as that affair in Indianapolis, are taken care of in the city court as 
arule. Only minor criminal cases are tried in the city court, and 
only civil cases that arise out of city ordinances.” 


“Are the police concerned with the trials?” Tom asked. “TI 
should think that they would be a lot of help.” 


“Yes, indeed,” Mr. Wilson replied. “The police investigate 
crimes, make arrests, and see that the commands of the court 
are carried out.” 


“What else does the mayor do as a judicial officer?” Tom 
asked, pleased that he could use so large a word. 


“He is a good deal like a justice of the peace, and like him can 
perform marriages. Some people like to be married by the mayor, 
for they think that is something of an honor. In large cities, 
however, the mayor is generally too busy to perform judicial du- 
ties; so a city judge is elected to conduct trials for violations of 
city ordinances.” 


“So the city is something like a township and county put to- 
gether and stuck inside another township and county,” Tom sug- 
gested. 


“Well, that makes it seem more complicated than it really is; 
but I guess that just about expresses it. The idea is to give the 
city all the power it needs to manage its affairs without inter- 
fering with the other units of government.” 
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THE SCHOOL CITY 


“Then what about the schools?” Tom asked. “Are they un- 
der the township control or under the control of the city?” 

“That depends,” his father answered, ‘on a number of things. 
In towns, the schools are under the control of the trustees, just 
as in the rural districts. In fifth-class cities, the council appoints 
the school board members. In some of the larger cities, the mayor 
appoints the members. In Indianapolis, the members of the school 
board are elected by the people. 

“The school city is not a part of the civil city. That is, while 
the council or mayor appoints the board, it has no further con- 
trol over it. The school board makes its own tax budget inde- 
pendent of the city. Sometimes, the boundaries of the school 
city extend beyond those of the civil city.” 

“Does the county superintendent oversee the city schools?” 

“No, the school board is independent of the county superin- 
tendent. It appoints a superintendent of schools and usually 
leaves the control of the schools to him. He nominates teachers, 
janitors, ete.; and the school board either confirms or rejects his 
nominations. Of course, the people hold the school board re- 
sponsible; but that doesn’t relieve the superintendent of blame 
if he does not please the people. 

“If there is more than one school in the city, the school board 
is responsible of dividing the city into school districts.” 

“Do the members of the board get paid?” 

“Fifty dollars a year. One or more new members are ap- 
pointed each year, depending on the size of the board. Conse- 
quently, the majority of the board is always familiar with the 
school situation.” 


FIG. 122 BURRIS HIGH SCHOOL, MUNCIE 
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FIG, 123 CITY GRADE SCHOOL 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What are the advantages of having the city school un- 
der separate control from the rest of the city government? 


Are the rural schools under the control of the civil gov- 
ernment? Completely? | 


Why is the county superintendent of schools not in con- 
trol of the city schools? 


What is the duty of the school board? 
Why should other matters be left to the superintendent? 


How different is this from the management of the rural 
schools? 


What advantages does the city have in providing for its 
schools? 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIANA 


I. PRE-TERRITORIAL DAYS 


The Wilson family lived on the Richland Farm in Typical 
Township, a prosperous community in Model County, Indiana. 
The teacher of the four-room country school which Tom, the only 
child of the Wilson family, attended had come to live with the 
Wilsons for the winter. When she had no school work to keep 
her busy, she generally sat in the living room with the family. 
Tom helped her with her records on occasion and came to feel 
toward her very much as if she were a member of the family. 

So it was natural that, when a friend of Miss Jackson’s came 
to visit her one week end, Miss Jackson should bring her down 
to the common living room and that Tom should listen to their 
conversation. 


“T’ve been reading the Social Contract, by Rousseau,’ Miss 
Walters remarked. ‘He says that government is a contract be- 
tween the governed and the governors. It sounds reasonable, 
doesn’t it? We give up some of our liberty so that some strong 
power will protect us. These people who are wanting to change 
our government don’t realize that we wouldn’t have the civiliza- 
tion we now have if it hadn’t been for someone strong enough 
to lay down the law and enforce it. I think that people shouldn’t 
be allowed to talk about changing the government.” 


“Well,” laughed Miss Jackson, “I read Rousseau, too, when I 
was a freshman in college. It sounded good to me, too, until I 
read more history. It just doesn’t hold with the facts.” 


“Well,” countered Miss Walters, ‘‘didn’t the white man have 
to set up government in this country? Before the whites came, 
this was a land of savages. They were fighting each other all 
the time. There wasn’t any law. No one’s life was safe. That’s 
just the condition Rousseau tells us existed before the social con- 
Bract.”’ 


“You never heard of the World War, I suppose,” Miss Jackson 
laughed; “nor of the Spanish Revolution, nor of the other wars 
of recent years. Napoleon, Cromwell, Washington, Caesar, Pom- 
pey, and Wellington were not savages by any means. 
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“But the Indians did have government. Wherever people live 
together, they soon find that they must have rules to govern 
their conduct. You know that the Indians lived in tribes and 
that each tribe had a chief, who ruled the tribe. When any great 
question was to be settled, some tribes had a democratic coun- 
cil of all the braves of the tribe; others had a more aristocratic 
system and admitted only the more important members into the 
council. They had their own laws. They did not wage war with 
each other until a declaration of war had been made. They had 
laws in regard to property and marriage. No, the Indians had 
government here in Indiana long before there were any white 
people here.” 


“T never thought of that,’ Miss Walters admitted. ‘Maybe 
I’d better read up some more on history before I make up my 
mind about how government originated.” 


“I know just how you feel,” Miss Jackson replied, “because I 
used to have your ideas, too. You'll find that the Indians had 
a system of government that fitted their style of life pretty well.” 


“Do you happen to know when the white people first began 
to have anything to do with government here?” 


“Yes,” Miss Jackson replied, ‘that happens to be the topic of 
my term paper in Indiana History at college. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were the first white men to come into Indiana. They 
came to the Huron Indians. Father Le Jerome lived among them 
a year and learned their language. Then he and six others went 
among the Hurons and tried to build up a great Jesuit empire 
by teaching the Indians their religion and French culture and 
customs. They never got to Indiana, but they did set up an 
organization of the tribes that seemed likely to succeed. They 
named the Indian villages for Catholic saints, which accounts for 
the names of St. Ignace, St. Marie, St. John, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
ete., in the Middle West. 


“In 1649, however, the Iroquois, who had long been enemies 
of the Hurons, destroyed the nation and the Jesuit dream of an 
empire around the Great Lakes. 


“During the next half century, the Jesuit Fathers Allouez, 
Dablon, and Marquette established important missions in the 
Great Lakes territory. Some of them doubtlessly passed from 
the Kankakee River to the St. Joseph River in Indiana on their 
trips, but there is no record that they ever established missions 
in the state. 
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“The fur traders came on the trails established by the priests. 
Sometimes it is hard to tell whether the stations set up between 
1650 and 1750 were primarily missions or fur-trading posts. The 
traders were not concerned with permanent settlements; indeed, 
Vincennes is the only one which ever became permanent. The 
chief effect of these traders upon the government was to estab- 
lish systems of barter and trade among the Indians. They in- 
troduced liquor to the Indians and encouraged gambling. Prac- 
tically all of these posts were in important Indian villages.” 


“T thought the French made a considerable number of settle- 
ments in Indiana and other parts of the Indian country,” said 
Miss Walters. 


“They did, beginning about 1732. That, by the way, was the 
year that George Washington was born and that Georgia was 
settled. About this time, the French began to encourage farmers 
to establish settlements. The Indians granted the French a tract 
of land near Vincennes extending on both sides of the Wabash 
from Point Coupee below the present site of Merom to the mouth 
of the White River. This land was held in common by the French 
inhabitants. The villagers of Vincennes laid off ample com- 
mons of five thousand acres, which they enclosed with pickets. 
Each villager had to keep up his part of the fence, for the land 
was used as pasture after the crops were harvested. 


“While this land was owned in common, each man cultivated 
a strip of land which was assigned to him. It was bounded by 
balks, strips of unplowed land which were used for turning at 
the end of the furrows. The laws were made by the village as- 
sembly, which met each Sunday after church service. Among 
other matters, this assembly set the days for planting and for 
harvesting the crops. 


“The French continued to hold the territory until the end 
of the French and Indian War, in 1763, when the better class of 
French settlers crossed the Mississippi into Spanish territory. This 
migration did not occur all at once but dragged out until the end of 
the Eighteenth Century. During all the time that the French 
owned this district, no trader was allowed to sell or give an In- 
dian a gun. Since the English had supplied guns to the Eastern 
Indians, it is easy to see why the Iroquois had been able to de- 
feat the Hurons. The trader was concerned with the profits which 
he could make, and the missionaries were concerned with help- 
ing the Indians; so there were frequent conflicts between them.” 
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“What change did the invasion by George Rogers Clark 
make?” asked Miss Walters. 

“None at first, except to weaken the government of the whites 
and to create uncertainty. After the French and Indian War, 
England had more territory here than she knew how to govern. 
She divided the North American territory which she had gained 
from France into Quebec, East Florida, West Florida, and Grena- 
da; but the territory north of the Ohio River and South of the 
Great Lakes was not in any of these. 

“By the Proclamation of 1763, the king forbade the colonial 
governors from selling lands beyond the sources of the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic. So the land around here was left for hunting 
grounds for the Indians. It was not till 1777 that there was any 
English authority over what is now Indiana. 

“The English did not immediately relieve the French com- 
manders in the Northwest. The French gradually departed to 
New Orleans. General Gage, after the Proclamation of 1763, 
ordered the settlers to vacate the territory; and the Indians once 
more held undisputed possession of the land.” 

“T thought that George Rogers Clark captured the territory 
from the British,’ Tom interrupted. 

“He did,” Miss Jackson explained. “In 1777, Governor Ham- 
ilton sent Lieutenant-Governor Abbott from Detroit to rebuild the 
stockades along the Wabash. He mounted some cannons and 
rebuilt the stockades. While he was visiting in Detroit, the next 
year, the Americans, under the leadership of George Rogers 
Clark, who was ably assisted by Father Gibault, a French priest 
who worked in the French settlements of Vincennes and Kaskas- 
kia, took possession of Vincennes. Clark left a small garrison 
there and returned to Virginia. While he was gone, Governor 
George Henry Hamilton, at Detroit, heard of the capture and re- 
captured the fort in December, 1778. When Clark returned to 
Kaskaskia, he organized a small army of almost two hundred 
Americans and French and made a forced march across the 
flooded Illinois plain. Crossing the flooded Wabash with great 
difficulty, he surprised Hamilton and secured an unconditional 
surrender of the fort. 

“Since Clark was a Virginian, Virginia claimed the region 
north and northwest of the Ohio River as the result of his feat 
and called it the Illinois County. Clark soon left Vincennes; and 
no attempt to organize a government was made for several years, 
the Americans and French getting along as best they could.” 
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“Didn’t they honor General Clark for what he did?” inquired 
Tom. 

“Yes, he was given a tract of land. Clark County, Indiana, 
was in this grant. The Clark tract was the first surveyed tract 
in the state. Land in this district is still described by reference 
to these surveys, which are different from the surveys in other 
parts of the state. 

“Didn’t the Indians kill off the few white people left?” Tom 
asked. 

“No,” Miss Jackson said, ‘‘the Indians seldom bothered the 
white people unless they felt that they had been wronged. How 
easy it would have been for the Indians to have killed off all the 
early settlers!” 

“Maybe you're right, Laura,’ Miss Walters admitted. “I’m 
going to read up some history.” 

“Do that,” Miss Jackson replied. ‘You have no idea how many 
false ideas people have because they don’t know what the facts 
of history are.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Can people live together without some sort of govern- 
ment? 
2. Can a business operate with a number of people work- 
ing together without some sort of division of authority? 
3. Is it necessary for government that the laws be written? 
4. Does society have laws? What is etiquette? 
5. Can you find out anything about the form of government 
that the Indians had? 
6. Did the Indians have laws for international dealings? 
7. What were the reasons for the French visits to Indiana? 
8. What were some of the early settlements in Indiana? 
9. When were the communities in your county settled? 
0. What historical events occurred in your county before 
1763? | 
11. Why did the French forbid the selling of guns to Indians? 
12. Find out what you can about George Rogers Clark in 
the Northwest Territory. You would enjoy reading Alice 
of Old Vincennes. . 
13. What grounds did Virginia have for claiming the North- 
west Territory? 
14. Is it right to think of the Indians as bloodthirsty, cruel, 
and deceitful? 
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II. TERRITORIAL DAYS 


“Tf all this territory belonged to Virginia,’ Tom asked Miss 
Jackson one evening, “as you told Miss Walters, how did it be- 
come a state?”’ 

‘Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island also claimed 
this territory, because their charters led them to think that each 
owned west to the Mississippi River; so, after the Revolutionary 
War, it looked as if the colonies would have a war of their own. 
It was finally arranged that the states should give up their rights 
to the United States. Virginia deeded her claim to all the land 
north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River, which 
includes what is now known as Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. Of course, it wasn’t the United States as we 
know it now; it was the united colonies, really, under the Articles 
of Confederation. 

‘In 1787, the same year that the Constitution of the United 
States was written, the Ordinance of 1787 was adopted. This 
was the first attempt by the whites really to establish a govern- 
ment for the Northwest Territory. Although the territory had 
had no regular government, settlers had drifted in, some directly 
through Pennsylvania and some through Kentucky and north over 
the Ohio River. It had become clear that some sort of govern- 
ment would be needed. 

“This Ordinance of 1787 is famous. It guaranteed freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion to the inhabitants of the North- 
west Territory—and this is something that was not in the original 
Constitution of the United States. It provided that the whole ter- 
ritory should be surveyed and that one section out of each thirty- 
six should be set aside for schools. It provided for a governor, 
a secretary, and three judges to be appointed by Congress. After 
the Constitution of the United States was adopted, the President 
of the United States appointed these officers. 

“The Ordinance of 1787 also provided that, when the adult 
white population of this entire territory grew to five thousand, 
the voters could elect a legislature. It also provided that not 
less than three and not more than five states should be made 
out of this territory. Each was to be admitted to the Union as 
a state on equal terms with the others as soon as it had sixty 
thousand inhabitants, adopted a constitution, and provided for 
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ORIGINAL COLONIES AND THEIR TERRITORIAL CLAIMS 
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an election. This territory was so large and transportation was 
so difficult that this type of government could not be satisfactory. 
Three judges found it difficult to hold court in such widely sepa- 
rated places as Marietta, Cincinnati, Detroit, and Vincennes.” 
“So I suppose they divided it into Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan?” Tom interrupted. 
“No,” Miss Jackson smiled, “we are always supposing that 


things started out the way they are now; but they seldom did. 


The first effort to divide the territory was to divide it into coun- 
ties. Knox County included all of the present state of Indiana 
and parts of what are now Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, and Illhi- 
nois.” 

“Whew!” Tom exclaimed, “that was a real county, wasn’t it?” 

“Only in name,” Miss Jackson replied. “By 1798, the terri- 
tory had an adult white population of over 5,000. So Governor 
St. Clair called an election for a legislature of twenty-two. Knox 
County had only one representative, and John Small, an old resi- 
dent of Vincennes who had served as sheriff, was elected. He 
did not have great ability; and since the eastern representatives, 
from what is now Ohio, were able lawyers, he did very little in 
the assembly that met at Cincinnati February 4, 1799. 

“Tt nominated ten men, from whom the President of the United 
States was to choose five to act as a legislative council. It then 
adjourned until September 16, since it could do nothing more 
until after the president had chosen the council. Henry Vander- 
burg, a citizen of Vincennes was chosen as one of the members. 

The territorial legislature of the Northwest Territory then met 
and elected William Henry Harrison as its delegate to Congress 
and instructed him to do all he could to have the territory divided. 
It then repealed most of the old laws and passed many new ones. 
Several Virginia planters had asked permission to move into the 
territory with their slaves, but this offer was rejected. 

On May 7, 1800, Indiana became a separate territory. The 
eastern boundary was the line from the mouth of the Kentucky 
River to Fort Recovery and then due north to Canada. The 
southern boundary was the Ohio River, the western boundary was 
the Mississippi River, and the northern boundary was Canada.” 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY AS FORMED BY CONQUEST 
AND ADJUSTMENT OF COLONIAL CLAIMS AND THE 
LATER DIVISION TO FORM THE PRESENT STATES. 
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“That didn’t cut down a great deal on the size of the district, 
did it?” asked Tom, looking in his geography. 

“No; but it did set off Ohio, which contained the larger part 
of the settlers. President Adams at once appointed William 
Henry Harrison governor of the new Indiana Territory. At first, 
the governor and three judges made laws for the territory.” 


“How did President Adams happen to appoint Harrison gov- 
ernor?” Tom inquired. 


“Well, Harrison had had a good deal of experience in Indian 
warfare; and it seemed that whoever had charge of the govern- 
ment of Indiana Territory would have to deal with the Indians 
and might have to fight them. Besides dealing with the Indian 
problem, the governor would have to establish a suitable gov- 
ernment for the people and direct a survey of the territory; so 
John Gibson, Governor Harrison’s secretary, took over that part 


of the work largely, leaving Governor Harrison free to deal with 
the Indians.” 


“How did Governor Harrison happen to choose him?” Tom 
inquired. 

“He had lived in this territory for many years,” Miss Jackson 
explained. “He was an experienced Indian trader, and his 


knowledge of the Indian customs and habits made him a valuable 
assistant to Governor Harrison.”’ 


“According to the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, In- 
diana Territory must have had over 5,000 adult inhabitants,” 
Tom remarked. 


“Yes,” Miss Jackson replied, “it had about 6,500. There were 
only a few cities in the territory; I suppose we would call them 
towns now. Vincennes was the oldest and largest; so it was 
considered the capital. The second largest was Clarksville, near 
where Jeffersonville now is. It was on land granted to George 
Rogers Clark and his men for their services in taking the North- 
west Territory from the British. Lawrenceburg was in the south- 
eastern part of the territory. Vevay, in Switzerland County, was 
settled by immigrants from Switzerland. 


“Governor Harrison arrived at Vincennes January 10, 1801; 
and the first legislative assembly met two days later. The principal 
business of this session was the establishment of courts in order 
to enforce law and order. It was not until the fourth session 
of the legislature that the inhabitants of the territory had the right 
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FORT SACKVILLE 


The first seat of government in 
Indiana. 


to elect their representatives to this legislature. During these 
four sessions, only thirty laws were enacted; during the session 
ending March, 1937, 332 bills and resolutions were passed.” 

“How did the people get the right to vote for representatives?” 
Tom inquired. “Did they have a rebellion?”’ 

“No,” Miss Jackson explained, “the act forming the Indiana 
Territory provided that, whenever it was the wish of the ma- 
jority of the freeholders, people who owned land, representatives 
could be elected. On August 4, 1804, Governor Harrison called 
an election for September 11 to decide this. Only 400 votes were 
cast, but most of them were in favor of representative govern- 
ment; so the governor set January 3, 1805, as the date for an 
election of representatives to the territorial legislature. 


FIG. 129 OUR TERRITORIAL CAPITOL, VINCENNES 
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“At that time, there were six counties in Indiana: Knox, St. 
Clair, Randolph, Wayne, Clark, and Dearborn. Of course, they 
did not cover the territory now covered by counties of that name. 
In fact, before the year was over, Michigan Territory was created 
out of the old Wayne County. From these six counties, how- 
ever, representatives were chosen to form the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which consisted of seven members. When the House 
met, in February, 1805, it named ten men, from whom the gov- 
ernor appointed a council of five to assist in making the laws. 

This meeting did nothing more; and the first real general as- 
sembly of Indiana Territory met in Vincennes on July 29, 1805, 
for about a month. It chose Benjamin Park, a resident of Vin- 
cennes, to represent the territory in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

“Riven with Michigan out,” Tom remarked, “Indiana was pretty 
large. Pa has told me something about how hard it was to get 
around when he was a boy, and it must have been lots harder 
in those days.” 

“Yes,” Miss Jackson replied; ‘‘so on February 3, 1809, Illinois 
Territory was formed from that part of Indiana Territory lying 
west of the lower Wabash and a line due north from the Wabash 
River at Vincennes. This took away the counties of St. Clair 
and Randolph. In 1808, Harrison County was formed with Cory- 
don as the county seat; and, in 1818, the territorial capital was 
established at Corydon, which was then near the center of popu- 
lation. You can see from the map that Vincennes was right on 
the edge of the Indiana Territory.” 

“But I thought that you said that Governor Harrison had to 
spend a great deal of his time dealing with the Indians,” Tom 
reminded her. 

“So he did. In 18038, he made his first treaty with the Indians. 
By this treaty, Governor Harrison purchased the land known as 
the Vincennes Tract. This is bounded by a line from a point 
twelve miles above Vincennes to the mouth of the White River, 
from there to the north part of Perry County, then to where Or- 
leans now is, and back to the starting point. 

“The next year, he made another treaty with the Indians that 
opened up all the southwestern part of Indiana for settlement. 
A third treaty opened up southeastern Indiana and the north bank 
of the Ohio River for white settlers. In 1809, he made a fourth 
treaty, which gave the white people control of the land north 
and northeast of Vincennes. The northern boundary of this tract 
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was known as the Ten O’Clock Line because it was determined 
by the direction of the shadow of a stake at ten o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“T shouldn’t think the Indians would have liked giving up their 
land,’ Tom said. “I wouldn’t have if I had been an Indian.” 

“No,” Miss Jackson agreed, “I don’t believe I would, either. 
Neither did many of the Indians, for by these treaties they lost 
some of their best hunting grounds. The dissatisfied Indians 
banded together under Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet. 
When Governor Harrison learned that the Indians were gather- 
ing, he built Fort Harrison about eight miles north of Terre Haute, 
on the banks of the Wabash. Then he took his army up the 
Wabash to the neighborhood of where Lafayette now is. Here, 
on November 7, 1811, he fought the Battle of Tippecanoe and 
defeated Tecumseh and The Prophet.” 

“T don’t believe I would have given up after one battle,’ Tom 
asserted. 

“Well, the Indians saw that they had little chance of success 
in open warfare. Roving bands of Indians did make attacks here 
and there; but, by the end of 1812, not an Indian village was left 
along the Wabash River. 

“When the War of 1812 broke out, Governor Harrison found 
more and more of his time taken up with warfare with the In- 
dians, as the British were stirring them up. This took up so much 
of his time that John Gibson became acting governor in July, 
1812, and served until May, 1813. Thomas Posey then became 
acting governor and served until Indiana became a state, in 
1816.” 

“Tom,” his mother called from the kitchen, “it’s time you’re 
getting to bed.” 

“Will you tell me how Indiana got to be a state sometime?” 
he asked as he rose to go upstairs. 

“Certainly,” Miss Jackson replied. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What grounds did the various colonies have for claim- 
ing the Northwest Territory? 

2. How were these conflicting claims settled? 

3. What were the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787? Some 
of these you will find in the text, but you can find all of 
them in reference books. 

4. How was the Northwest Territory divided? 


Ill. THE STATE OF INDIANA 


“You promised to tell me how Indiana became a state,” Tom 
reminded Miss Jackson one evening after they had finished mak- 
ing out one of her reports. 

“That’s right,” she replied. ‘How far had we gone?” 

“You told me about Thomas Posey becoming acting governor 
in 1813.” 

‘T remember. Well, by 1815, Indiana had over 63,000 in- 
habitants. So, in December, 1815, the territorial legislature pe- 
titioned Congress for admission into the Union as a state. Or- 
dinarily, it would have been admitted at once; but there was a 
great deal of feeling over slavery, and there was a sort of gentle- 
men’s agreement among the representatives that a free state 
should not be admitted until a slave state could be admitted at 
the same time. In 1816, Mississippi applied for admission; so 
Congress passed an enabling act authorizing the people of In- 
diana to form a constitution and a state government for them- 
selves.” 

“Was that the same as admitting it into the Union?” 

“No, it merely gave the people the right to get their govern- 
ment set up so that, if it was admitted, the state would be ready 
to govern itself. You see, in the real sense of the word, a state is 
a country under its own government. The thirteen original states, 
before their union, were independent countries, each with its own 
government. So new states must be put upon an equal basis before 
they can be admitted. They have no right to do this without the 
consent of congress, because territories are possessions of the 
United States and not members of it.” 

“T see, but I had never thought of that.” 

“Well, on June 10, 1816, forty-three delegates from the various 
settlements met at Corydon to frame a constitution for the new 
state. By June 29, they had completed a written constitution.” 

“T should think it would have taken longer than that,” Tom 
interrupted. 

“Well, you see, they had the constitutions of the other states 
as models; so it wasn’t such a task as forming the Constitution 
of the United States was. Many of the sessions were held under 
a large elm tree, which came to be known as the Constitutional 
Elm. You know how hot it gets sometimes in June.” 
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THE FIRST STATE CAPITOL, AT CORYDON 
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“T’ll say I do!” Tom exclaimed, thinking of the days he had 
spent plowing corn. 

“In August, a state election was held; and the officers took 
their positions in November. On December 11, 1816, Congress 
admitted Indiana as a state. The General Assembly of Indiana 
has officially made December 11 Indiana Day.” 

“Was Indianapolis the capital?” Tom inquired. 

“No,” Miss Jackson smiled, “there was no Indianapolis then. 
Corydon was the capital; but it was very far from the center of 
the state, as you can see from the map. So, in 1820, a commis- 
sion of ten men was chosen to select a new place for the capital, 
one close to the center of the state. 

“The commission met at the home of William Connors, who 
had established an Indian trading post south of Noblesville, In- 
diana. The site chosen was at the junction of Fall Creek and 
White River, almost in the center of the state; and the town of 
Indianapolis was laid out there in 1821. The name was coined 
from two words—Indiana and the Greek word polis.. It means 
City of Indiana. 

‘Alexander Ralston, who had assisted in the survey laying out 
the city of Washington, D. C., also assisted Elias Fordham in 
planning the city of Indianapolis. His influence is responsible 
for the fact that our state capital has the same general plan 
as our national capital. He had spent some time in the vast wil- 
derness of our country; so he insisted that the streets should be 
wider than was customary at the time, for he did not like for 
people to be crowded together. That has been a great help ever 
since, for it permitted street car tracks to be laid without mak- 
ing traffic difficult; and certainly wide streets are needed in these 
days of heavy automobile traffice.”’ 

“So Indianapolis has been the capital ever since then?” 

“Oh, no. A great deal had to be done before the government 
of the state could be moved there. Homes had to be built, and 
places for the various branches of the government to work in 
had to be built. The governor’s mansion stood where the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument now stands. Indianapolis became the cap- 
ital of Indiana in 1825. The first capitol, or state house, was not 
completed until 1835. (See Fig. 132.) The present capitol was 
begun in 1878 and completed in 1888. 

“The people who made our constitution must have been pretty 
wise to write one that would last all these years,” Tom said ad- 
miringly. 
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FIG. 132 THE FIRST INDIANAPOLIS STATEHOUSE Courtesy of State Library 


“No,” replied Miss Jackson, “it hasn’t. Times changed so rap- 
idly that the constitution, which seemed like a good one in 1816, 
soon proved unsatisfactory. As early as 1823, agitation for a 
new constitution was so vigorous that the people were permitted 
to vote on the question of adopting a new one. They voted to 
retain the one they had, but the agitation continued. They voted 
again in 1828, 1840, and 1846, each time deciding to keep the 
constitution they had; but, in 1849, they voted to adopt a new 
constitution. The next legislature called a convention for that 
purpose.” 

“Why?” asked Tom. ‘What was the matter with the first 
one?” 

“Well, there were a good many reasons. The people 
thought that the constitution was not democratic enough: too 
many public officers were elected by the state legislature, too 
much power over private affairs was in the hands of the general 
assembly, and no provision had been made for amending the con- 
stitution.” 

“Then how could the people do anything?” 
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“Although the framers of the constitution had made no pro- 
vision for amendments, they had, strangely enough, provided for 
a popular vote every twelve years on the question of calling a 
convention to frame a new constitution.” 

“But they voted oftener than that.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Jackson. ‘You see, constitutions—like 
any other documents—have to be interpreted; and the legisla- 
ture interpreted this one to permit a vote more frequently than 
once in twelve years.” 

‘Was there any special reason for the vote in 1850?” 

“Yes. The depression (panic we used to call it) of 1837 had 
left the state treasury empty. All public works had to stop; and 
there was great need of canals, roads, ete. By 1850, prosperity 
had returned; but there was great need of a new system of taxa- 
tion to carry on these improvements. 

“The greatest influence, however, was probably that of Caleb 
Mills. Mr. Mills was a New Englander who had come to Indiana 
as a professor at Wabash College. He was the first and most 
active sponsor of free education in Indiana. His influence en- 
couraged others to work for this. He has been called The Father 
of Indiana Public Schools. He published a series of six articles 
called One of the People, in which he set forth the educational 
conditions and needs of Indiana. 

“After the campaign of 1849, an act was passed permitting the 
people to have a new constitution. Governor Whitcomb was 
strongly in favor of the act. 

“The constitutional convention consisted of 150 delegates. It 
met in the Hall of Representatives in the capitol at Indianapolis 
October 7, 1850. George W. Carr, a delegate from Lawrence 
County, was chosen president. The most prominent people of 
the time were not among the delegates, but many of the dele- 
gates later became very important in the state. Robert Dale 
Owen, who had done much to secure the passage of the law 
founding the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, was one of the 
most efficient members. He should be remembered for his work 
in getting laws passed to give women rights to own and inherit 
property and to get divorce from drunkards. During the Civil 
War, he was a great help both to Governor Morton and to Presi-. 
dent Lincoln. 

“Schuyler Colfax, a newspaper editor and owner at South Bend 
and later vice-president under President Grant, was a member 
of the convention. So was Thomas A. Hendricks, Governor of 
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Indiana in 1876 and twice candidate for the vice-presidency. A. 
P. Hovey, when governor in 1888, did much to reform the abuse 
of political patronage. David Wallace, governor in 1837, was 
the first governor in Indiana to appoint a day of Thanksgiving. 

“One of the most important features of the new constitution 
was its provisions for education. It gave the legislature power 
to levy enough taxes to provide a good system of public schools. 
It authorized for the first time a general and uniform system of 
common schools in Indiana, made provision for a common school 
fund, and provided that there should be a state superintendent 
of public instruction. All these features had been advocated by 
Mr. Mills in his articles.” 

“So our constitution is almost a hundred years old?” 


“Yes, but many attempts to change it have been made. Gov- 
ernor Thomas R. Marshall (1909-1913) advocated a new constitu- 
tion, Governor Samuel J. Ralston (1913-1917) in his farewell ad- 
dress urged the legislature to make a constitutional convention 
possible, and Governor James P. Goodrich (1917-1921) finally 
persuaded the legislature to pass a bill providing for such a con- 
vention. The Supreme Court of Indiana, however, declared the 
law unconstitutional; and the World War drove the idea of a 
constitutional convention out of people’s thoughts. Finally, un- 
der Governor Harry G. Leslie, the legislature provided that, at 
the regular election on November 4, 1930, the people could vote 
whether they wanted a constitutional convention the next year. 

“Those in favor of the convention pointed out that only nine 
amendments had been made in eighty years, and they claimed 
that conditions were so greatly different that sweeping changes 
should be made. Population had increased; wealth had increased ; 
great public utilities had grown up in every city and town; elec- 
tric and steam railroads had become common. Most of the tax 
burden was on tangible property; but, in these days, most of the 
wealth is in stocks, bonds, mortgages, and other forms of in- 
tangible property. Our legislature can meet only sixty days in 
regular session every two years and only forty days in the spe- 
cial sessions which the governor might call.” 

“Did the people vote for the convention?” Tom inquired. 

“No, a majority of those voting on the question favored a con- 
vention; but the proposition did not get a majority of the votes 
of those who voted in that election. That would seem to show 
either that the voters were indifferent or that they did not un- 
derstand the proposal. In 1935, however, the Supreme Court de- 
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cided that a majority of those voting was sufficient to carry an 
amendment; so perhaps we shall have a different result an- 
other time. In the administration of Governor Paul V. McNutt 
(1933-1937), many changes were made in the various depart- 
ments of the state government and a gross income tax law and 
an intangibles tax law were passed; so the burden on tangible 
property has been somewhat relieved. Perhaps this will end 
the agitation for a new constitution. 

“On the other hand, you may have the opportunity to vote 
on the question. Remember that there is nothing sacred about a 
particular constitution but that there is something sacred about 
the rights of man.- We in this country believe that our rights 
are best protected when those who govern us are controlled by 
a written constitution. We might be willing to surrender our 
rights to some persuasive individual under the stress of some ex- 
citing condition, but the difficulty of changing or remaking our 
constitution gives us time to think about the matter calmly. We 
believe that we can rule ourselves only when we can control those 
whom we choose to rule us. Never forget that.” 

“I won't,” replied Tom earnestly. “I guess we have to protect 
our liberties all the time.” | 

“Yes,” replied Miss Jackson, “and ballots are wiser weapons 
than bullets.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What were the conditions which had to be met before 
Indiana could become a state? 

2. Why was it necessary for a state government to be set 
up before Indiana could become a state? 

3. How was the admission of Indiana into the Union con- 
nected with the slavery problem? 

4, Why was it a comparatively simple thing to frame the 
first constitution of Indiana? ° 

5. How did Indianapolis happen to be chosen for the capital? 

6. Why did the first constitution not prove satisfactory? 

7. Why has the present constitution been unsatisfactory to 
many? 

8. Is it possible to lay down a set of rules which will be sat- 
isfactory for all time? 

9. Are the rules for sports ever changed? Why? 


i { 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE 
OF INDIANA 


The Constitution of Indiana was drafted by a convention which assembled at Indianapolis on 
October 7, 1850, and adjourned on February 10, 1851. At an election held on August 4, 1851, the 
Constitution as a whole was ratified by a vote of 113,230 to 27,638, and Article XIII was ratified by a 
vote of 88,910 to 21,066. The Constitution became effective on November 1, 1851. 


PREAMBLE 


To the end that justice be established, public order maintained, and liberty per- 
petuated: We, the people of the State of Indiana, grateful to Almighty God 
for the free exercise of the right to choose our own form of government, do 
ordain this Constitution. 

ARTICLE 1. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 

SECTION 1. We declare, that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that all power is inherent in the People; and 
that all free governments are, and of right ought to be, founded on their authority, 
and instituted for their peace, safety, and well-being. For the advancement of these 
ends, the People have, at all times, an indefeasible right to alter and reform their 
government. 

SECTION 2. All men shall be secured in their natural right to worship Al- 
mighty God, according to the dictates of their own consciences. 

SECTION 3. No law shall, in any case whatever, control the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious opinions, or interfere with the rights of conscience. 

SECTION 4. No preference shall be given, by law, to any creed, religious so- 
ciety, or mode of worship; and no man shall be compelled to attend, erect, or sup- 
port, any place of worship, or to maintain any ministry, against his consent. 

SECTION 5. No religious test shall be required, as a qualification for any 
office of trust or profit. 

SECTION 6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, for the benefit of 
any religious or theological institution. 

SECTION 7. No person shall be rendered incompetent as a witness, in con- 
sequence of his opinions on matters of religion. 

SECTION 8. The mode of administering an oath or affirmation, shall be such 
as may be most consistent with, and binding upon, the conscience of the person, to 
whom such oath or affirmation may be administered. 

SECTION 9. No law shall be passed, restraining the free interchange of thought 
and opinion, or restricting the right to speak, write, or print, freely, on any subject 
whatever; but for the abuse of that right, every person shall be responsible. 

SECTION 10. In all prosecutions for libel, the truth of the matters alleged to 
be libelous may be given in justification. 

SECTION 11. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable search or seizure, shall not be violated; and 
no warrant shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the person or thing to be 
seized. 

SECTION 12. All courts shall be open; and every man, for injury done to him 
in his person, property, or reputation, shall have remedy by due course of law. Jus- 
tice shall be administered freely, and without purchase; completely, and without 
denial; speedily, and without delay. 
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SECTION 13. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have the right 
to a public trial, by an impartial jury, in the county in which the offense shall have 
been committed; to be heard by himself and counsel; to demand the nature and cause 
of the accusation against him, and to have a copy thereof; to meet the witnesses face 
to face, and to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

SECTION 14. No person shall be put in jeopardy twice for the same offense. 
No person, in any criminal prosecution, shall be compelled to testify against himself. 

SECTION 15. No person arrested, or confined in jail, shall be treated with 
unnecessary rigor. 

SECTION 16. Excessive bail shall not be required. Excessive fines shall not 
be imposed. Cruel and unusual punishments shall not be inflicted. All penalties 
shall be proportioned to the nature of the offense. F 

SECTION 17. Offenses, other than murder or treason, shall be bailable by suffi- 
cient sureties. Murder or treason shall not be bailable when the proof is evident, 
or the presumption strong. 

SECTION 18. The penal code shall be founded on the principles of reforma- 
tion, and not of vindictive justice. 

SECTION 19. In all criminal cases whatever, the jury shall have the right 
to determine the law and the facts. 

SECTION 20. In all civil cases, the right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate. 

SECTION 21. No man’s particular services shall be demanded, without just 
compensation. No man’s property shall be taken by law, without just compensation; 
nor, except in case of the State, without such compensation first assessed and tendered. 

SECTION 22. The privilege of the debtor to enjoy the necessary comforts of 
life, shall be recognized by wholesome laws, exempting a reasonable amount of prop- 
erty from seizure or sale, for the payment of any debt or liability hereafter con- 
tracted; and there shall be no imprisonment for debt, except in case of fraud. 

SECTION 23. The General Assembly shall not grant to any citizen, or class 
of citizens, privileges or immunities, which, upon the same terms, shall not equally 
belong to all citizens. 

SECTION 24. No ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, shall ever be passed. 

SECTION 26. The operation of the laws shall never be suspended, except by 
the authority of the General Assembly. 

SECTION 27. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
except in case of rebellion or invasion; and then only if the public safety demand it. 

SECTION 28. Treason against the State shall consist only in levying war 
against it, and in giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 

SECTION 29. No person shall be convicted of treason, except on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or upon his confession in open court. 

SECTION 30. No conviction shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture of 
estate. 

SECTION 31. No law shall restrain any of the inhabitants of the State from 
assembling together in a peaceable manner, to consult for their common good; nor 
from instructing their representatives; nor from applying to the General Assembly 
for redress of grievances. 

SECTION 32. The people shall have a right to bear arms, for the defense of 
themselves and the State. 

SECTION 33. The military shall be kept in strict subordination to the civil 
power. 

SECTION 34. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house,’ 
without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 

SECTION 35. The General Assembly shall not grant any title of nobility, nor 
confer hereditary distinctions. 
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SECTION 36. Emigration from the State shall not be prohibited. 


SECTION 37. There shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude, within 
the State, otherwise than for the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. No indenture of any Negro or Mulatto, made and executed out 
of the bounds of the State, shall be valid within the State. 


ARTICLE 2. 


SUFFRAGE AND ELECTION 
SECTION 1. All elections shall be free and equal. 


SECTION 2. In all elections not otherwise provided for by the Constitution, 
every citizen of the United States, of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, who 
shall have resided in the State during the six months, and in the township sixty 
days, and in the ward or precinct thirty days immediately preceding such election, 
shall be entitled to vote in the township or precinct where he or she may reside.’ 

SECTION 3. No soldier, seaman, or marine, in the army or navy of the United 
States, or of their allies, shall be deemed to have acquired a residence in the State, 
in consequence of having been s’ationed within the same; nor shall any such soldier, 
seaman, or marine, have the right to vote. ; 

SECTION 4. No person shall be deemed to have lost his residence in the State, 
by reason of his absence, either on business of this State or of the United States. 


SECTION 5. [Stricken out by constitutional amendment of March 24, 1881.]’ 


SECTION 6. Every person shall be disqualified from holding office, during the 
term for which he may have been elected, who shall have given or offered a bribe, 
threat, or reward, to procure his election. 


SECTION 7. Every person who shall give or accept a challenge to fight a duel, 
or who shall knowingly carry to another person such a challenge, or who shall agree 
to go out of the State to fight a duel, shall be ineligible to any office of trust or profit. 


SECTION 8. The General Assembly shall have power to deprive of the right 
of suffrage, and to render ineligible, any person convicted of an infamous crime. 


SECTION 9. No person holding a lucrative office or appointment under the 
United States or under this State, shall be eligible to a seat in the General Assembly; 
nor shall any person hold more than one lucrative office at the same time, except 
as in this Constitution expressly permitted: Provided, That offices in the militia to 
which there is attached no annual salary, and the office of Deputy Postmaster where 
the compensation does not exceed ninety dollars per annum, shall not be deemed lucra- 
live: And provided, also, That counties containing less than one thousand polls, may 
confer the office of Clerk, Recorder, and Auditor, or any two of said offices, upon 
the same person.° 


SECTION 10. No person who may hereafter be a collector or holder of public 
moneys, shall be eligible to any office of trust or profit, until he shall have accounted 
for, and paid over, according to law, all sums for which he may be liable. 


SECTION 11. In all cases in which it is provided, that an office shall not be 
filled by the same person more than certain number of years continuously, an ap- 
pointment pro tempore shall not be reckoned a part of that term. 


SECTION 12. In all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
electors shall be free from arrest, in going to elections, during their attendance there, 
and in returning from the same. 


1. This section was amended in 1881, and again in 1921. As originally adopted, this section 
restricted the right of suffrage to white male citizens and prescribed a residence qualification of one 
year in the United States and 6 months in the state. The amendment of 1881 struck out the word 
“white” and it also prescribed a residence qualification of 60 days in a township and 30 days in a 
ward or precinct, and it authorized the legislature to require voters to register. The amendment of 
1921 conferred full suffrage on women, restricted the right to vote to native born or fully naturalized 
citizens, and eliminated the provision relative to the registration of voters. 

2. As adopted in 1851, Sec. 5 provided that “No Negro or Mulatto shall have the right to suffrage.’ 

3. The following offices have been held to be lucrative: County recorder, county commissioner, 
township trustee, road supervisor, Colonel of Volunteers, reporter of supreme court, mayors of cities, 
school trustees, and trustees of the state benevolent institutions. 
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SECTION 13. All elections by the People shall be by ballot; and all elections 
by the General Assembly, or by either branch thereof, shall be viva voce. 


SECTION 14. All general elections shall be held on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, but township elections may be held at such time as may 
be provided by law: Provided, That the General Assembly may provide by law for 
the election of all Judges of courts of general and appellate jurisdiction, by an elec- 
tion to be held for such officers only, at which time no other officer shall be voted for; 
and shall also provide for the registration of all persons entitled to vote.* 


ARTICLE 3. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS 


SECTION 1. The powers of the Government are divided into three separate 
departments: The Legislative, the Executive including the Administrative, and the 
Judicial; and no person, charged with official duties under one of these departments, 
shall exercise any of the functions of another, except as in this Constitution expressly 
provided. 


ARTICLE 4. 
LEGISLATIVE 


SECTION 1. The Legislative authority of the State shall be vested in a Gen- 
eral Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Representatives. The 
style of every law shall be: “Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana’; and no law shall be enacted, except by bill. 


SECTION 2. The Senate shall not exceed fifty, nor the House of Representa- 
tives one hundred members; and they shall be chosen by the electors of the respective 
counties or districts, into which the State may, from time to time, be divided. 


SECTION 3. Senators shall be elected for the term of four years, and Repre- 
sentatives for the term of two years, from the day next after their general elec- 
tion: Provided, however, That the Senators elect, at the second meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly under this Constitution, shall be divided, by lot, into two equal classes, 
as nearly as may be; and the seats of Senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of two years, and those of the second class, at the expiration of 
four years; so that one-half, as nearly as possible, shall be chosen biennially forever 
thereafter. And in case of increase in the number of Senators, they shall be so 
annexed, by lot, to one or the other of the two classes, as to keep them as nearly 
equal as practicable. 


SECTION 4. The General Assembly shall, at its second session after the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, and every sixth year thereafter, cause an enumeration to 
be made of all the male inhabitants over the age of twenty-one years.’ 


SECTION 5. The number of Senators and Representatives shall, at the session 
next following each period of making such enumeration, be fixed by law, and appor- 


4. As adopted in 1851, Sec. 14 provided that ‘‘All general elections shall be held on the second 
Tuesday in October.’’ The present amendment was declared in force on March 24, 1881. 

The following amendment to this section was proposed by the General Assembly of 1923 and re- 
adopted by the General Assembly of 1925: ‘‘All general elections shall be held on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November; but township elections may be held at such time as may be 
provided by law: Provided, That the General Assembly may provide by law for the election of all 
judges of courts of general or appellate jurisdiction, by an election to be held for such officers only, 
at which time no other officer shall be voted for; and may also provide for the registration of persons 
entitled to vote. In providing for the registration of persons entitled to vote the General Assembly 
shall have power to classify the several counties, townships, cities, and towns of the state into classes, 
and to enact laws prescribing a uniform method of registration in any or all of such classes.” This 
proposed amendment was submitted to the voters at the general election held on November 2, 1926. 
The total number of votes cast at the general election of 1926 was 1,052,994; the total number of 
votes cast in favor of the amendment was 198,579; and the total number of votes cast against the 
amendment was 184,684. By virtue of the ruling in the case of In re Todd, 208 Ind. 168, this amend- 
ment is probably in force. 

5. As adopted in 1851, sec. 4 and sec. 5 provided for enumeration and apportionment on the 
basis of the number of white male voters. The amendment which struck out the word ‘white’? was 
declared in force on March 24, 1881. 
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tioned among the several counties, according to the number of male inhabitants, 
above twenty-one years of age, in each: Provided, That the first and second elections 
of members of the General Assembly, under this Constitution, shall be according 
to the apportionment last made by the General Assembly, before the adoption of this 
Constitution. 

SECTION 6. A Senatorial or Representative District, where more than one 
county shall constitute a district, shall be composed of contiguous counties; and no 
county, for Senatorial apportionment, shall ever be divided. 


SECTION 7. No person shall be a Senator or a Representative who, at the time 
of his election, is not a citizen of the United States; nor any one who has not been, 
for two years next preceding his election, an inhabitant of this State, and, for one 
year next preceding his election, an inhabitant of the county or district, whence he 
may be chosen. Senators shall be at least twenty-five, and Representatives at least 
twenty-one years of age. 


SECTION 8. Senators and Representatives, in all cases except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, shall be privileged from arrest, during the session of the 
General Assembly, and in going to and returning from the same; and shall not be 
subject to any civil process, during the session of the General Assembly, nor during 
the fifteen days next before the commencement thereof. For any speech or debate 
in either House, a member shall not be questioned in any other place. 


SECTION 9. The sessions of the General Assembly shall be held biennially at 
the capital of the State, commencing on the Thursday next after the first Monday 
of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, and on the same 
day of every second year thereafter, unless a different day or place shall have been 
appointed by law. But if, in the opinion of the Governor, the public welfare shall 
require it, he may, at any time by proclamation, call a special session. 

SECTION 10. Each House, when assembled, shall choose its own officers, the 
President of the Senate excepted; judge the elections, qualifications and returns of 
its own members; determine its rules of proceeding, and sit upon its own adjourn- 
ment. But neither House shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any place other than that in which it may be sitting. 


SECTION 11. Two-thirds of each House shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness; but a smaller number may meet, adjourn from day to day, and ccmpel the at- 
tendance of absent members. A quorum being in attendance, if either House fail to 
effect an organization within the first five days thereafter, the members of the House 
so failing, shall be entitled to no compensation, from the end of the said five days, until 
an organization shall have been effected. 


SECTION 12. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and publish 
the same. The yeas and nays, on any question, shall, at the request of any two 
members, be entered, together with the names of the members demanding the same, 
on the journal; Provided, That on a motion to adjourn, it shall require one-tenth 
of the members present to order the yeas and nays. 

SECTION 13. The doors of each House, and of Committees of the Whole, shall 
be kept open, except in such cases, as, in the opinion of either House, may require 
secrecy. 

SECTION 14. Either House may punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and may, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member; but not a second time 
for the same cause. 

SECTION 15. Either House, during its session, may punish, by imprisonment, 
any person not a member, who shall have been guilty of disrespect to the House, by 
disorderly or contemptuous behavior, in its presence; but such imprisonment shall 
not, at any time, exceed twenty-five hours. 

SECTION 16. Each House shall have all powers, necessary for a branch of 
the Legislative department of a free and independent State. 

SECTION 17. Bills may originate in either House, but may be amended or 
rejected in the other; except that bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives. 
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SECTION 18. Every bill shall be read, by sections, on three several days, in 
each House; unless, in case of emergency, two-thirds of the House where such bill 
may be depending, shall, by a vote of yeas and nays, deem it expedient to dispense 
with this rule; but the reading of a bill, by sections, on its final passage, shall, in 
no case, be dispensed with; and the vote on the passage of every bill or joint reso- 
lution shall be taken by yeas and nays. 


SECTION 19. Every act shall embrace but one subject and matters properly 
connected therewith; which subject shall be expressed in the title. But if any subject 
shall be embraced in an act, which shall not be expressed in the title, such act shall 
be void only as to so much thereof as shall not be expressed in the title. 


SECTION 20. Every act and joint resolution shall be plainly worded, avoiding 
as far as practicable, the use of technical terms. 


SECTION 21. No act shall ever be revised or amended by mere reference to 
its title; but the act revised, or section amended, shall be set forth and published at 
full length. 


SECTION 22. The General Assembly shall not pass local or special laws, in 
any of the following enumerated cases, that is to say: 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of Justices of the Peace and of Constables; 

For the punishment of crimes and misdemeanors; 

Regulating the practice in courts of justice; 

Providing for changing the venue in civil and criminal cases; 

Granting divorces; 

Changing the names of persons; 

For laying out, opening and working on highways, and for the election or ap- 
pointment of supervisors; 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public squares; 

Summoning and empaneling grand and petit juries, and providing for their com- 
pensation; 

Regulating county and township business; 

Regulating the election of county and township officers and their companicn Gea 

For the assessment and collection of taxes for State, county, township or road 
purposes; 

Providing for supporting common schools, and for the preservation of school funds; 

In relation to fees or salaries: except that the laws may be so made as to grade 
the compensation of officers in proportion to the population and the necessary services 
required ;° 

In relation to interest on money; 

Providing for opening and conducting elections of State, county, or township 
officers, and designating the places of voting; 

Providing for the sale of real estate belonging to minors or other persons labor- 
ing under legal disabilities, by executors, administrators, guardians, or trustees. 


SECTION 23. In all the cases enumerated in the preceding section, and in all 
other cases where a general law can be made applicable, all laws shall be general, 
and of uniform operation throughout the State. 


SECTION 24. Provision may be made, by general law, for bringing suit against 
the State, as to all liabilities originating after the adoption of this Constitution; but 
no special act authorizing such suit to be brought or making compensation to any 
person claiming damages against the State, shall ever be passed.’ 


SECTION 25. A majority of all the members elected to each House, shall be 
necessary to pass every bill or joint resolution; and all bills and joint resolutions 
so passed, shall be signed by the Presiding Officers of the respective Houses. 


6. As adopted in 1851, this section prohibited the passage of local and special laws in relation to 
fees and salaries. It was amended in 1881 to provide that the salaries of public officials may be graded | 
according to population and the necessary services required. 

Acts may be passed providing for the classification of cities if they are so worded that any city on 
attaining the requisite population will come under the law. 

7. Suits against the state are authorized by the act of 1889 and are brought in the superior court 
of Marion County and the issue is tried by all the judges sitting together without a jury. 
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SECTION 26. Any member of either House shall have the right to protest, 
and to have his protest, with his reasons for dissent, entered on the journal. 


SECTION 27. Every statute shall be a public law, unless otherwise declared 
in the statute itself. 


SECTION 28. No act shall take effect, until the same shall have been published 
and circulated in the several counties of the State, by authority, except in case of 
emergency; which emergency shall be declared in the preamble, or in the body, of the 
law. 


SECTION 29. The members of the General Assembly shall receive for their 
services, a compensation to be fixed by law; but no increase of compensation shall 
take effect during the session at which such increase may be made. No session of 
the General Assembly, except the first under this Constitution, shall extend beyond 
the term of sixty-one days, nor any special session beyond the term of forty days. 


SECTION 30. No Senator or Representative shall, during the term for which 
he may have been elected, be eligible to any office, the election to which is vested in 
the General Assembly; nor shall he be appointed to any civil office of profit, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments of which shall have been increased, dur- 
ing such term; but this latter provision shall not be construed to apply to any office 
elective by the People. 


ARTICLE 5. 
EXECUTIVE 


SECTION 1. The executive power of the State shall be vested in a Governor. 
He shall hold his office during four years, and shall not be eligible more than four 
years, in any period of eight years. 


SECTION 2. There shall be a Lieutenant-Governor who shall hold his office 
during four years. 


SECTION 38. The Governor and Lieutenant-Governor shall be elected at the 
times and places of choosing members of the General Assembly. 


SECTION 4. In voting for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, the electors shall 
designate, for whom they vote as Governor, and for whom as Lieutenant-Governor. 
The returns of every election for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor shall be sealed 
up and transmitted to the seat of government, directed to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who shall open and publish them in the presence of both Houses 
of the General Assembly. 


SECTION 5. The persons, respectively, having the highest number of votes for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, shall be elected; but in case two or more per- 
sons shall have an equal and the highest number of votes for either office, the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall, by joint vote, forthwith proceed to elect one of the said persons 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, as the case may be. 

SECTION 6. Contested elections for Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, shall be 
determined by the General Assembly,.in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

SECTION 7. No person shall be eligible to the office of Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor, who shall not have been five years a citizen of the United States, and 
also a resident of the State of Indiana, during the five years next preceding his. 
election; nor shall any person be eligible to either of the said offices, who shall not 
- have attained the age of thirty years. 

SECTION 8. No member of Congress, or person holding any office under the 
United States or under this State, shall fill the office of Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

SECTION 9. The official term of the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor shall 
commence on the second Monday of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-three; and on the same day every fourth year thereafter. 

SECTION 10. In case of the removal of the Governor from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the duties of the office, the same shall 
devolve on the Lieutenant-Governor; and the General Assembly shall, by law, pro- 
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vide for the case of removal from office, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, declaring what officer shall then act as Governor; 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed or a Governor 
be elected. 


SECTION 11. Whenever the Lieutenant-Governor shall act as Governor, or shall 
be unable to attend as President of the Senate, the Senate shall elect one of its own 
members as President for the occasion. 


SECTION 12. The Governor shall be commander-in-chief of the military and 
naval forces, and may call out such forces, to execute the laws, or to suppress insur- 
rection, or to repel invasion. 


SECTION 13. He shall, from time to time, give to the General Assembly in- 
formation touching the condition of the State, and recommend such measures as 
he shall judge to be expedient. ; 


SECTION 14. Every bill which shall have passed the General Assembly, shal 
be presented to the Governor; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall re- 
turn it, with his objections, to the House in which it shall have originated; which 
House shall enter the objections, at large, upon its journals, and proceed to reconsider 
the bill. If, after such reconsideration, a majority of all the members elected to that 
House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, with the Governor’s objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and, if approved by 
a majority of all the members elected to that House, it shall be a law. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the Governor within three days, Sundays excepted, after 
it shall have been presented to him, it shall be a law, without his signature, unless 
the general adjournment shall prevent its return; in which case it shall be a law, 
unless the Governor, within five days next after such adjournment, shall file such 
bill, with his objections thereto, in the office of Secretary of State; who shall lay the 
same before the General Assembly at its next session, in like manner as if it had 
been returned by the Governor. But no bill shall be presented to the Governor, within 
two days next previous to the final adjournment of the General Assembly. 


SECTION 15. The Governor shall transact all necessary business with the offi- 
cers of government, and may require information in writing from the officers of 
the administrative department, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices. 


SECTION 16. He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 


SECTION 17. He shall have the power to grant reprieves, commutations, and 
pardons, after conviction, for all cffenses except treason and cases of impeachment, 
subject to such regulations as may be provided by law. Upon conviction for treason, 
he shall have power to suspend the execution of the sentence, until the case shall 
be reported to the General Assembly, at its next meeting; when the General Assembly 
shall either grant a pardon, commute the sentence, direct the execution of the sen- 
tence, or grant a further reprieve. He shall have power to remit fines and forfeitures, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by law; and shall report to the General 
Assembly, at its next meeting, each case of reprieve, commutation, or pardon granted, 
and also the names of all persons in whose favor remission of fines and forfeitures 
shall have been made, and the several amounts remitted: Provided, however, That 
the General Assembly may, by law, constitute a council to be composed of officers of 
State, without whose advice and consent the Governor shall not have power to grant 
pardons, in any case, except such as may, by law, be left to his sole power. : 


SECTION 18. When, during a recess of the General Assembly, a vacancy shall 
happen in any office, the appointment to which is vested in the General Assembly; 
or when, at any time, a vacancy shall have occurred in any other State office, or in 
the office of Judge of any court; the Governor shall fill such vacancy, by appointment, 
which shall expire, when a successor shall have been elected and qualified. 


SECTION 19. He shall issue writs of election, to fill such vacancies as may 
have occurred in the General Assembly. 

SECTION 20. Should the seat of government become dangerous from disease 
or a common enemy, he may convene the General Assembly at any other place. 
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SECTION 21. The Lieutenant-Governor shall, by virtue of his office, be Presi- 
dent of the Senate; have a right, when in committee of the whole, to join in debate, 
and to vote on all subjects; and, whenever the Senate shall be equally divided, he 
shall give the casting vote. 


SECTION 22. The Governor shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished, during the term for 
which he shall have been e'ected. 


SECTION 23. The Lieutenant-Governor, while he shall act as President of the 
Senate, shall receive, for his services, the same compensation as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and any person, acting as Governor, shall receive the com- 
pensation attached to the office of Governor. 


SECTION 24. Neither the Governor nor Lieutenant-Governor shall be eligible 
to any other office, during the term for which he shall have been elected. 


ARTICLE 6. 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 


SECTION 1. There shall be elected, by the voters of the State, a Secretary, 
an Auditor and a Treasurer of State, who shall, severally, hold their offices for two 
years. They shall perform such duties as may be enjoined by law; and no person shall 
be eligible to either of said offices, more than four years in any period of six years. 


SECTION 2. There shall be elected, in each county by the voters thereof, at the 
time of holding general elections, a Clerk of the Circuit Court, Auditor, Recorder, 
Treasurer, Sheriff, Coroner, and Surveyor. The Clerk, Auditor, and Recorder, shall 
continue in office four years; and no person shall be eligible to the office of Clerk, 
Recorder, or Auditor more than eight years in any period of twelve years. The 
Treasurer, Sheriff, Coroner, and Surveyor, shall continue in office two years; and 
no person shall be eligible to the office of Treasurer or Sheriff, more than four years 
in any period of six years. 


SECTION 38. Such other county and township officers as may be necessary, shall 
be elected, or appointed, in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 


SECTION 4. No person shall be elected, or appointed, as a county officer, who 
shall not be an elector of the county; nor any one who shall not have been an in- 
habitant thereof, during one year next preceding his appointment, if the county shall 
have been so long organized, but if the county shall not have been so long organized, 
then within the limits of the county or counties, out of which the same shall have 
been taken. 


SECTION 5. The Governor, and the Secretary, Auditor, and Treasurer of State, 


shall, severally, reside and keep the public records, books, and papers, in any manner 
relating to their respective offices, at the seat of government. 


SECTION 6. All county, township, and town officers, shal{ reside within their 
respective counties, townships, and towns; and shall keep their respective offices at 
such places therein, and perform such duties, as may be directed by law. 


SECTION 7. All State officers shall, for crime, incapacity, or negligence, be 
liable to be removed from office, either by impeachment by the House of Representa- 
tives, to be tried by the Senate, or by a joint resolution of the General Assembly; 
two-thirds of the members elected to each branch voting, in either case, therefor. 


SECTION 8. All State, county, township, and town officers, may be impeached, 
or removed from office in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 


SECTION 9. Vacancies in county, township, and town offices, shall be filled in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law. 


SECTION 10. The General Assembly may confer upon the boards doing county 
business in the several counties, powers of a local, administrative character. 


ES 
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ARTICLE 7. 
JUDICIAL 
SECTION 1. The judicial power of the State shall be vested in a Supreme 
Court, Circuit Court and such other courts as the General Assembly may establish.® 


SECTION 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of not less than three, nor more 
than five Judges; a majority of whom shall form a quorum. They shall hold their 
offices for six years, if they so long behave well. 


SECTION 3. The State shall be divided into as many districts as there are 


Judges of the Supreme Court; and such districts shall be formed of contiguous ter- . 


ritory, as nearly equal in population, as, without dividing a county, the same can be 
made. One of said Judges shall be elected from each district, and reside therein; 
but said Judges shall be elected by the electors of the State at large. 


SECTION 4. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction, co-extensive with the 
limits of the State, in appeals and writs of error, under such regulations and re- 
strictions as may be prescribed by law. It shall also have such original jurisdiction 
as the General Assembly may confer. 


SECTION 5. The Supreme Court shall, upon the decision of every case, give 
a statement in writing of each question arising in the record of such case, and the 
decision of the Court thereon. 


SECTION 6. The General Assembly shall provide by law, for the speedy pub- 
lication of the decisions of the Supreme Court, made under this Constitution; but 
no Judge shall be allowed to report such decisions. 


SECTION 7. There shall be elected by the voters of the State, a Clerk of the 
Supreme Court who shall hold his office four years, and whose duties shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 


SECTION 8. The Circuit Courts shall each consist of one Judge and shall have 
such civil and criminal jurisdiction as may be prescribed by law. 


SECTION 9. The State shall, from time to time, be divided into judicial cir- 
cuits; and a judge for each circuit shall be-elected by the voters thereof. He shall 
reside within the circuit, and shall hold his office for the term of six years, if he so 
long behaves well. 


SECTION 10. The General Assembly may provide, by law, that the Judge of 
one circuit may hold the Courts of another circuit, in cases of necessity or convenience; 
and in case of temporary inability of any Judge, from sickness or other cause, to 
hold the Courts in his circuit, provision may be made, by law, for holding such courts. 


SECTION 11. There shall be elected, in each judicial circuit by the voters 
thereof, a Prosecuting Attorney, who shall hold his office for two years. 


SECTION 12. Any Judge or Prosecuting Attorney, who shall have been convicted 
of corruption or other high crime, may, on information in the name of the State, 
be removed from office by the Supreme Court, or in such other manner as may be 
prescribed by law. 


SECTION 13. The judges of the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts shall, at 
stated times, receive a compensation, which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. 


SECTION 14. A competent number of Justices of the Peace shall be elected, 
by the voters in each township in the several counties. T'hey shall continue in office 
four years, and their powers and duties shall be prescribed by law. 


8. As adopted in 1851, the word ‘inferior’ was used instead of the word “other” where it now 
occurs in this section. The amendment to this section was declared in force on March 24, 1881. 


9. The following umendment to this section was proposed by the General Assembly of 1897 and 
readopted by the General Assembly of 1899: ‘‘The supreme court shall consist of not less than five (5) nor 
more than eleven (11) judges, a majority of whom shall form a quorum, and they shall hold their offices 
for six years if they so long behave well. Any vacancy caused by death or resignation shall be filled by 
the governor as is now provided by the Constitution; but any increase in the number of judges shall 
not be filled by appointment, but by election at the next general election after any increase is ordered.’’ 
By virtue of the ruling in the case of In re Todd, 208 Ind. 168, this amendment is probably in force. 
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SECTION 15. All judicial officers shall be conservators of the peace in their 
respective jurisdictions. 


SECTION 16. No person elected to any judicial office, shall, during the term for 
which he shall have been elected, be eligible to any office of trust or profit, under the 
State, other than a judicial office. 


SECTION 17. The General Assembly may modify, or abolish, the Grand Jury 
system. 


SECTION 18. All criminal prosecutions shall be carried on, in the name, and by 
the authority, of the State; and the style of all process shall be: “The State of 
Indiana.” 


SECTION 19. Tribunals of conciliation may be established, with such powers and 
duties as shall be prescribed by law; or the powers and duties of the same may be 
conferred upon other Courts of Justice; but such tribunals or other Courts, when 
sitting as such, shall have no power to render judgment to be obligatory on the parties, 
unless they voluntarily submit their matters of difference, and agree to abide the 
judgment of such tribunal or Court. 


SECTION 20. The General Assembly, at its first session after the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall provide for the appointment of three Commissioners, whose 
duty it shall be to revise, simplify, and abridge, the rules, practice, pleadings, and 
forms of the Courts of justice. And they shall provide for abolishing the distinct 
forms of action at law, now in use; and that justice shall be administered in a uniform 
mode of pleading, without distinction between law and equity. And the General As- 
sembly may, also, make it the duty of said Commissioners to reduce into a systematic 
code, the general statute law of the State; and said Commissioners shall report the 
result of their labors to the General Assembly, with such recommendations and sug- 
gestions, as to abridgement and amendment, as to said Commissioners may seem neces- 
sary or proper. Provision shall be made, by law, for filling vacancies, regulating the 
tenure of office, and compensation of said Commissioners. 


SECTION 21. [Stricken out by constitutional amendment of 1932.]” 


ARTICLE 8. 
EDUCATION. 


SECTION 1. Knowledge and learning, generally diffused throughout a com- 
munity, being essential to the preservation of a free government; it shall be the duty 
of the General Assembly to encourage, by all suitable means, moral, intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement; and to provide, by law, for a general and 
uniform system of Common Schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, and 
equally open to all. 


SECTION 2. The Common School fund shall consist of the Congressional Town- 
ship fund, and the lands belonging thereto; 

The Surplus Revenue fund; 

The Saline fund and the lands belonging thereto; 

The Bank Tax fund, and the fund arising from the one hundred and fourteenth 
section of the charter of the State Bank of Indiana; 

The fund to be derived from the sale of county seminaries, and the moneys and 
properly heretofore held for such Seminaries; from the fines assessed for breaches 
of the penal laws of the State; and from all forfeitures which may accrue. 

All lands and other estate which shall escheat to the State, for want of heirs or 
kindred entitled to the inheritance; 

All lands that have been, or may hereafter be, granted to the State, where no 
special purpose is expressed in the grant, and the proceeds of the sales thereof; 


10. As adopted in 1851, this section read as follows: “Every person of good moral character, being 
a voter, shall be entitled to admission to practice law in all courts of justice.”” The following amend- 
ment to this section was proposed by the General Assembly of 1927 and re-adopted by the General 
Assembly of 1929: ‘That the Constitution of the State of Indiana be amended by striking out all of 
section 21 of Article VII.’’ By virtue of the ruling in the case In re Todd, 208 Ind. 168, this amend- 
ment is probably in force. 
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including the proceeds of the sales of the swamp lands, granted to the State of 
Indiana by the act of Congress of the twenty-eighth of September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, after deducting the expense of selecting and draining the same; 

Taxes on the property of corporations, that may be assessed by the General As- 
sembly for common school purposes. 

SECTION 8. The principal of the Common School fund shall remain a perpetual 
fund, which may be increased, but shall never be diminished; and the income thereof 
shall be inviolably appropriated to the support of Common Schools, and to no other 
purpose whatever. 

SECTION 4. The General Assembly shall invest, in some safe and profitable 
manner, all such portions of the Common School fund, as have not heretofore been 
entrusted to the several counties; and shall make provision, by law, for the distribu- 
tion, among the several counties, of the interest thereof. 

SECTION 5. If any county shall fail to demand its proportion of such interest, 
for Common School purposes, the same shall be reinvested, for the benefit of such 
county. 

SECTION 6. The several counties shall be held liable for the preservation of so 
much of the said fund as may be entrusted to them, and for the payment of the annual 
interest thereon. 

SECTION 7. All trust funds, held by the State, shall remain inviolate, and be 
faithfully and exclusively applied to the purposes for which the trust was created. 

SECTION 8. The General Assembly shall provide for the election, by the voters 
of the State, of a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall hold his office 
for two years, and whose duties and compensation shall be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE 9. 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to provide, by law, 
for the support of Institutions for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, and of the 
Blind; and also, for the treatment of the Insane. 


SECTION 2. The General Assembly shall provide houses of refuge, for the cor- 
rection and reformation of juvenile offenders. 

SECTION 3. The county boards shall have power to provide farms, as an asylum 
for those persons, who, by reason of age, infirmity, or other misfortune, have claims 
upon the sympathies and aid of society. 


ARTICLE 10. 
FINANCE. 


SECTION 1. The General Assembly shall provide, by law, for a uniform and 
equal rate of assessment and taxation; and shall prescribe such regulations as shall 
secure a just valuation for taxation of all property, both real and personal, excepting 
such only for municipal, educational, literary, scientific, religious or charitable pur- 
poses, as may be especially exempted by law. 


SECTION 2. All the revenues derived from the sale of any of the public works 
belonging to the State, and from the net annual income thereof, and any surplus 
that may, at any time, remain in the treasury, derived from taxation for general 
State purposes, after the payment of the ordinary expenses of the government, and 
of the interest on bonds of the State, other than bank bonds, shall be annually applied, 
under the direction of the General Assembly, to the payment of the principal of 
the public debt. 

SECTION 38. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in pursuance 
of appropriations made by law. 

SECTION 4. An accurate statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
public money, shall be published with the laws of each regular session of the General 
Assembly. 
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SECTION 5. No law shall authorize any debt to be contracted, on behalf of the 
State, except in the following case: To meet casual deficits in the revenues; to pay 
the interest on State debt; to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or, if hostilities be 
threatened, provide for the public defense. 


SECTION 6. No county shall subscribe for stock in any incorporated company, 
unless the same be paid for at the time of such subscription; nor shall any county 
loan its credit to any incorporated company; nor borrow money for the purpose of 
taking stock in any such company; nor shall the General Assembly ever, on behalf 
of the State, assume the debts of any county, city, town or township, nor of any 
corporation whatever. 

SECTION 7. No law or resolution shall ever be passed by the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, that shall recognize any liability of this State to pay or 
redeem any certificate of stock issued in pursuance of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the funded debt of the State of Indiana, and for the completion of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal to Evansville,” passed January 19, 1846, and an act sup- 
plemental to said act, passed January 29, 1847, which, by the provisions of the said 
acts, or either of them, shall be payable exclusively from the proceeds of the canal 
lands, and the tolls and revenues of the canal in said acts mentioned, and no such 
certificate or stocks shall ever be paid by the State.” 


[SECTION 8.]” 
ARTICLE 11. 
CORPORATIONS. 


SECTION 1. The General Assembly shall not have power to establish, or in- 
corporate, any bank or banking company, or moneyed institution, for the purpose of 
issuing bills of credit, or bills payable to order or bearer, except under the conditions 
prescribed in this Constitution. 

SECTION 2. No banks shall be established otherwise than under a general 
banking law, except as provided in the fourth section of this article. 


SECTION 38. If the General Assembly shall enact a general banking law, such 
law shall provide for the registry and countersigning, by an officer of State, of all 
paper credit designed to be circulated as money; and ample collateral security, readily 
convertible into specie, for the redemption of the same in gold or silver, shall be re- 
quired; which collateral security shall be under the control of the proper officer or 
officers of State. 


SECTION 4. The General Assembly may also charter a bank with branches, 
without collateral security, as required in the preceding section. 


SECTION 5. If the General Assembly shall establish a bank with branches, the 
branches shall be mutually responsible for each other’s liabilities, upon all paper credit 
issued as money. 


SECTION 6. The stockholders in every bank or banking company shall be in- 
dividually responsible, to an amount,.over and above their stock, equal to their re- 
spective shares of stock, for all debts or liabilities of said bank or banking company. 


SECTION 7. All bills or notes issued as money shall be, at all times, redeemable 
in gold or silver; and no law shall be passed, sanctioning, directly or indirectly, the 
suspension, by any bank or banking company, of specie payments. 


SECTION 8. Holders of bank notes shall be entitled, in case of insolvency, to 
preference of payment over all other creditors. 


11. Section 7 was not a part of the Constitution as originally adopted. On March 7, 1873, Gov- 
ernor Thomas A. Hendricks issued his proclamation declaring the amendment in force. 

12. The following amendment to this article, to be numbered section 8, was proposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1923 and re-adopted by the General Assembly of 1925: “The General Assembly may 
levy and collect a tax upon income, from whatever source derived, at such rates, in such manner, 
and with such exemptions as may be prescribed by law.” This proposed amendment was submitted 
to the voters at the general election held on November 8, 1932. The total number of votes cast at 
the general election of 1932 was 1,600,484; the total number of votes cast in favor of the amendment 
was 701,045; and the total number of votes cast against the amendment was 209,076. By virtue of 
the ruling in the case of In re Todd, 208 Ind. 168, this amendment is probably in force. 
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SECTION 9. No bank shall receive, directly or indirectly, a greater rate of 
interest than shall be allowed by law, to individuals loaning money. 

SECTION 10. Every bank or banking company, shall be required to cease all 
banking operations, within twenty years from the time of its organization, and 
promptly thereafter to close its business. 


SECTION 11. The General Assembly is not prohibited from investing the trust 
funds in a bank with branches; but in case of such investment, the safety of the same 
shall be guaranteed by unquestionable security. 


SECTION 12. The State shall not be a stockholder in any bank, after the ex- 
piration of the present bank charter; nor shall the credit of the State ever be given, © 
or loaned, in aid of any person, association or corporation; nor shall the State hereafter 
become a stockholder in any corporation or association. 

SECTION 138. Corpcrations, other than banking, shall not be created by special 
act, but may be formed under general laws. 

SECTION 14. Dues from corporations, other than banking, shall be secured 
by such individual liability of the corporators, or other means, as may be prescribed 
by law. 


ARTICLE 12. 
MILITIA. 


SECTION 1. The militia shall consist of all able-bodied white male persons, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, except such as may be exempted by 
laws of the United States, or of this State; and shall be organized, officered, armed, 
equipped, and trained, in such manner as may be provided by law. 

SECTION 2. The Governor shall appoint the Adjutant, Quartermaster and Com- 
missary Generals. 


SECTION 3. All militia officers shall be commissioned by the Governor, and shall 
hold their offices not longer than six years. 


SECTION 4. The General Assemb'y shall determine the method of dividing the’ 
militia into divisions, brigades, regimen‘s, battalions, and companies, and fix the rank 
of all staff officers. 


SECTION 5. The militia may be divided into classes of sedentary and active 
militia, in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 


SECTION 6. No person, conscientiously opposed to bearing arms, shall be com- 
pelled to do militia duty; but such person shall pay an equivalent for exemption; 
the amount to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE 13. 
POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 


SECTION 1. No political or municipal corporation in this State shall ever be- 
come indebted in any manner or for any purpose to an amount in the aggregate ex- 
ceeding two per centum on the value of the taxable property within such corporation, 
to be ascertained by the last assessment for State and county taxes, previous to the 
incurring of such indebtedness; and all bonds or obligations, in excess of such amount, 
given by such corporation shall be void: Provided, That in time of war, foreign in- 
vasion, or other great public calamity, on petition of a majority of the property owners, 
in number and value, within the limits of such corporation, the public authorities, in 
their discretion, may incur obligations necessary for the public protection and defense, 
to such an amount as may be requested in such petition.” 


13. The original Art. XIII as adopted in 1851 was stricken out and the present Article inserted 
in 1881. The original article was as follows: 

Sec. 1. No negro or mulatto shall come into, or settle in, the State, after the adoption of this 
Constitution. : 

Sec. 2. All contracts made with any negro or mulatto coming into the State, contrary to the 
provisions of the foregoing section, shall be void; and any person who shall employ such negro or 
mulatto, or otherwise encourage him to remain in the State, shall be fined in any sum not less than 
ten dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars. 
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ARTICLE 14. 
BOUNDARIES. 


SECTION 1. In order that the boundaries of the State may be known and 
established, it is hereby ordained and declared, that the State of Indiana is bounded, 
on the East, by the meridian line which forms the western boundary of the State of 
Ohio; on the South, by the Ohio River, from the mouth of the Great Miami River to 
the mouth of the Wabash River; on the West, by a line drawn along the middle of the 
Wabash River, from its mouth to a point where a due north line, drawn from the town 
of Vincennes, would last touch the northwestern shore of said Wabash River; and, 
thence, by a due north line, until the same shall intersect an east and west line, drawn 
through a point ten miles north of the southern extreme of Lake Michigan; on the 
North, by said east and west line, until the same shall intersect the first mentioned 
meridian line, which forms the western boundary of the State of Ohio. 

SECTION 2. The State of Indiana shall possess jurisdiction and sovereignty co- 
extensive with the boundaries declared in the preceding section; and shall have con- 
current jurisdiction, in civil and criminal cases, with the State of Kentucky on the 
Ohio River, and with the State of Illinois on the Wabash River, so far as said rivers 
form the common boundary between this State and said States respectively. 


ARTICLE 15. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SECTION 1. All officers, whose appointment is not otherwise provided for in 
this Constitution, shall be chosen in such manner as now is, or hereafter may be 
prescribed by law. 


SECTION 2. When the duration of any office is not provided for by this Con- 
stitution, it may be declared by law; and, if not so declared, such office shall be held 
during the pleasure of the authority making the appointment. But the General As- 
sembly shall not create any office, the tenure of which shall be longer than four years.” 

SECTION 3. Whenever it is provided in this Constitution, or in any law which 
may be hereafter passed, that any officer, other than a member of the General As- 
sembly, shall hold office for any given term, the same shall be construed to mean that 
such officer shall hold his office for such term, and until his successor shall have 
been elected and qualified. 

SECTION 4. Every person elected or appointed to any office under this Con- 
stitution, shall, before entering on the duties thereof, take an oath or affirmation, to 
support the Constitution of this State, and of the United States, and also an oath 
of office. 

SECTION 5. There shall be a Seal of State, kept by the Governor for official 
purposes, which shall be called the Seal of the State of Indiana. 

SECTION 6. All commissions shall issue in the name of the State, shall be 
signed by the Governor, sealed with the State Seal, and attested by the Secretary of 
State. 

SECTION 7. No county shall be reduced to an area less than four hundred 
square miles; nor shall any county, under that area, be further reduced. 


Sec. 3. All fines which may be collected for a violation of the provisions of this article, or of 
any law which may hereafter be passed for the purpose of carrying the same into execution, shall 
be set apart and appropriated for the colonization of such negroes and mulattoes, and their descendants, 
as may be in the State at the adoption of this Constitution, and may be willing to emigrate. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall pass laws to carry out the provisions of this article. 

The present amendment was declared in force on March 24, 1881. 


14. By virtue of the ruling in the case of In re Todd, 208 Ind. 168, the following amendment 
to this section is probably in force: ‘When the duration of any office is not provided for by this 
Constitution, it may be declared by law; and if not so declared, such office shall be held during the 
Pleasure of the authority making the appointment. But the General Assembly shall not create any 
office, the tenure of which shall be longer than four (4) years, nor shall the term of office or salary 
of any officer fixed by this Constitution or by law be increased during the term for which such officer 
was elected or appointed.” 
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SECTION 8. No lottery shall be authorized, nor shall the sale of lottery tickets 
be allowed. 

SECTION 9. The following grounds owned by the State in Indianapolis, namely: 
The State House Square, the Governor’s Circle, and so much of outlot numbered one 
hundred and forty-seven, as lies north of the arm of the Central Canal, sha!l not be 
sold or leased. 


SECTION 10. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to provide for the 
permanent enclosure and preservation of the Tippecanoe Battle Ground. 


ARTICLE 16. 
AMENDMENTS, 


SECTION 1. Any amendment or amendments to this Constitution, may be pro- 
posed in either branch of the General Assembly; and, if the same shall be agreed to 
by a majority of the members elected to each of the two houses, such proposed amend- 
ment or amendments shall, with the yeas and nays thereon, be entered on their journals, 
and referred to the General Assembly to be chosen at the next general election; and if, 
in the General Assembly so next chosen, such proposed amendment or amendments 
shall be agreed to by a majority of all the members elected to each house, then it 
shall be the duty of the General Assembly to submit such amendment or amendments to 
the electors of the State, and if a majority of said electors shall ratify the same, 
such amendment or amendments shall become a part of this Constitution. 

SECTION 2. If two or more amendments shall be submitted at the same time, 
they shall be submitted in such manner, that the electors shall vote for or against each 
of such amendments separately; and while an amendment or amendments, which shall 
have been agreed upon by one General Assembly, shall be awaiting the action of a 
succeeding General Assembly, or of the electors, no additional amendment or amend- 
ments shall be proposed. 


SCHEDULE 


This Constitution, if adopted, shall take effect on the first day of November, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and shall supersede the Constitution 
adopted in the year one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. That no inconvenience 
may arise from the change in the government, it is hereby ordained as follows: 

First: All laws now in force, and not inconsistent with this Constitution, shall 
remain in force, until they shall expire or be repealed. 

Second. All indictments, prosecutions, suits, pleas, plaints, and other proceedings, 
pending in any of the courts, shall be prosecuted to final judgment and execution; and 
all appea!s, writs of error, certiorari, and injunctions, shall be carried on in the several 
courts, in the same manner as is now provided by law. 

Third. All fines, penalties, and forfeitures, due or accruing to the State, or to any 
county therein, shall inure to the State, or to such county, in the manner prescribed 
by law. All bonds executed to the State, or to any officer, in his official capacity, shall 
remain in force and inure to the use of those concerned. 

Fourth. All acts of incorporation for municipal purposes shall continue in force 
under this Constitution, until such time as the General Assembly shall, in its discre- 
tion, modify or repeal the same. 

Fifth. The Governor, at the expiration of the present official term, shall continue 
to act, until his successor shall have been sworn into office. 

Sixth. There shall be a session of the General Assembly, commencing on the first 
Monday of December, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Seventh. Senators now in office and holding over, under the existing Constitution, 
and such as may be elected at the next general election, and the Representatives then 
elected, shall continue in office until the first general election under this Constitution. 

Eighth. The first general election under this Constitution, shall be held in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

Ninth. The first election for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and Circuit Courts, Clerks of the Supreme Court, Prosecuting Attorneys, 
Secretary, Auditor and Treasurer of State, and State Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction, under this Constitution, shall be held at the general election in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-two; and such of said officers as may be in office 
when this Constitution shall go into effect, shall continue in their respective offices, 
until their successors shall have been elected and qualified. 

Tenth. Every person elected by popular vote, and now in any office which is con- 
tinued by this Constitution, and every person who shall be so e‘ected to any such office 
before the taking effect of this Constitution, (except as in this Constitution otherwise 
provided), shall continue in office, until the term for which such person has been, or 
may be, elected, shall expire: Provided, That no such person shall continue in office, 
after the taking effect of this Constitution, for a longer period than the terms of such 
office in this Constitution prescribed. 

Eleventh. On the taking effect of this Constitution, all officers thereby continued 
in office, shall, before proceeding in the further discharge of their duties, take an oath 
or affirmation to support this Constitution. 

Twelfth. All vacancies that may occur in existing offices, prior to the first general 
election under this Constitution, shall be filled in the manner now prescribed by law. 

Thirteenth. At the time of submitting this Constitution to the electors, for their 
approval or disapproval, the article numbered thirteen, in relation to Negroes and 
Mulattoes, shall be submitted as a distinct proposition, in the following form: “Ex- 
clusion and Colonization of Negroes and Mulattoes,” “Aye” or “No.” And if a majority 
of the votes cast shall be in favor of said article, then the same shall form a part of 
this Constitution; otherwise, it shall be void, and form no part thereof. 

Fourteenth. No article or section of this Constitution shall be submitted as a 
distinct proposition, to a vote of the electors, otherwise than as herein provided. 

Fifteenth. Whenever a portion of the citizens of the counties of Perry and 
Spencer, shall deem it expedient to form, of the contiguous territory of said counties, 
a new county, it shall be the duty of those interested in the organization of such 
new county, to lay off the same, by proper metes and bounds, of equal portions, as nearly 
as practicable, not to exceed one-third of the territory of each of said counties. The 
proposal to create such new county shall be submitted to the voters of said counties, 
at a general election, in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. And if a majority 
of all the votes given at said election, shall be in favor of the organization of said new 
county, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to organize the same, out of the 
territory thus designated. 

Sixteenth. The General Assembly may alter or amend the charter of Clarksville, 
and make such regulations as may be necessary for carrying into effect the objects 
contemplated in granting the same;,and the funds belonging to said town shall be 
applied, according to the intention of the grantor. 

Done in Convention, at Indianapolis, the tenth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one; and of the Independence of the United 
States, the seventy-fifth. 
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THE STATE 


It is hard for anyone today to realize the great difference be- 
tween the state of today and the state of a hundred years, or even 
fifty years ago. The state then had very much less to do with the » 
everyday life of the individual than it does today. State—and 
national government—was inexpensive because its work was 
chiefly to make laws and to exercise only a general oversight over 
its people. It was more concerned with general policies than with 
particular activities. 

The people were few and scattered; contacts with each other 
were not intimate; the family was the chief social center; and 
there were few problems other than those concerning crime and 
contracts for the state to concern itself with. Today people are 
crowded together, one and three-quarter million of Indiana’s 
total population of three and a quarter million living in cities of 
2,500 population or over.’ Even in the country, population is 
vastly more crowded than in the early days of the state, as the 
once large farms have been divided and subdivided to pps 
for the children of former owners. 

This has created many problems which could not be solved by 
the local governments. Many more have been created by a grow- 
ing knowledge of the needs of the state. Still others have been 
created by a new conscience resulting from the growth of civiliza- 
tion, which has shown mankind that we are our brothers’ keepers. 

As a result, the state government touches the citizens of In- 
diana in a multitude of ways, many of which you take for granted 
but which have come into being over the resistance of those who 
have felt that the individual should look out for himself in these 
respects. Some think that the government is going too far in 
taking over responsibilities of the individual or of the family; 
others think that it has not gone far enough. Some complain that 
the cost of government is too high; others think that the citizens 
receive benefits which more than justify the expense of govern- 
ment. It may be that you will have to help decide whether the 
government shall go further in caring for the apparent needs of 
its citizens or whether the individual shall be left to depend upon 


1United States Census, 1930. 
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his own efforts. There is little doubt that we can never go back 
to the old policies; the problem is really as to the extent of the 
new attitude of government. 

In the following pages, many of the undertakings of the state 
government will be explained so that you may see the many ways 
in which the state government touches our lives. Since the state 
activities are so general, it hardly seems practical to continue the 
discussion of living with your government through the work of 
particular officials. Besides, if you understand the work of the 
local governments, you are prepared for a more general picture 
of government. 

From the state constitution, you will find that the state officials 
authorized by it are as follows: 

Senators (Article 4, Section 2.) 

Representatives (Article 4, Section 2.) 

Governor (Article 5, Section 1.) 

Lieutenant-Governor (Article 5, Section 2.) 

Secretary of State (Article 6, Section 1.) 

Auditor of State (Article 6, Section 1.) 

Treasurer of State (Article 6, Section 1.) 

Judges of the Supreme Court of the State (Article 7, Section 2.) 

Commissioners to codify laws (Article 7, Section 20.) 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction (Article 8, Sec- 

tion 8.) 
These officials, of course, require many assistants, for the officers 
of a state as populous as Indiana have a vast mass of details to 
look after. These assistants may be appointed either by the of- 
ficers whom they assist or by the governor. 

A very large part of the work of the state, however, is per- 
formed by officers appointed by the governor to take charge of 
some division of the work which the legislature has established. 
In fact, the contacts which the ordinary citizen has with the state 
government is usually with some of these agencies rather than 
with the constitutional officers. These agencies will appear in the 
following discussions. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. What changes have taken place in Indiana since 1816? 
2. How has this changed our idea of what the state ought 
to do? 
3. What state officers are directly authorized by the con- 
stitution? 
4, How are most of the state officers chosen? 
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HOW INDIANA CARES FOR HER UNFORTUNATES 


ORPHANS OF VETERANS 


One day during his sophomore year, Tom found no one in 
when he came home from school. On the kitchen table was a 
note from his mother telling him what to get for supper and 
explaining that she had gone to stay with Mrs. Walker until after 
her husband’s funeral. 


“Gee!” Tom exclaimed to himself, “that will be tough on Bill 
and Grace. I wonder what will become of them. Mrs. Walker 
isn’t any too strong, and I bet Mr. Walker didn’t leave them any- 
thing to live on.” 

When his father came in from the store, Tom had supper ready. 
He explained Mrs. Wilson’s absence to his father, and they sat 
down to supper. 

“T was wondering what would become of Bill and Grace,” Tom 
said as they began to eat. 

“Just what I was wondering,” Mr. Wilson answered. “Jack 
was a veteran of the World War, and it looks as if the govern- 
ment ought to do something to look after the children. Mrs. 
Walker will get his insurance, but that won’t much more than 
pay for their home.” 

“Was he in the World War?” Tom inquired bate “T never 
heard him say anything about it.” 

“You wouldn’t,” his father replied. “Jack got a medal for 
bravery, but he was too modest to say anything about it. Besides, 
he got to feeling after he came home that war was too terrible 
a thing; and so it was seldom that he would say anything about 
his experience.” 

Tom and his father ate on in silence, each thinking about the 
Walker family. 

“T’m going to see the township trustee,” Mr. Wilson said after 
the dishes were done. “Want to go along?” 

“Sure,” Tom replied, confident that he would learn something 
new about how we live with our government. 
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“Mr: Smiley,” Mr. Wilson said after a little casual conversa- 
tion, “I came over to see what could be done about Jack Walker’s 
children. You know that he died this afternoon, I suppose.” 

“No. That’s too bad. We can’t well afford to lose good men 
like Jack. I’ve been expecting this for several days, though; and 
I’ve been investigating possibilities for the children. I believe I 
can get them into the Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
Home.” 

“Just the thing!” Mr. Wilson exclaimed. “I’d never have 
thought of that.” 


“What sort of a home is that?” Tom asked. 

“It’s a home for children of those who have served the United 
States in a military way—honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and nurses in any of our wars and in the regular service 
of the United States,” the trustee explained. “In 1865, a State 
Soldiers’ Home was established two miles south of Knightstown 
on what is now State Road 140. A few orphans were admitted 
and cared for in a small building near the main building. In 
1871, the large building burned; and the soldiers were taken to 
the National Military Home at Dayton, Ohio. Ever since then, 
the grounds have been used entirely by the children.” 

“Are there many there?” Tom inquired. 

“Yes, the home can take care of about a thousand children; 
and vacancies are soon filled. There are 287 acres, and the one 


small building which was originally used for children is no longer 


sufficient: there are thirty brick and frame buildings.” 

“Then are you sure that Bill and Grace can get in?” Mr. Wilson 
asked. 

“No, but it’s reasonably certain. You see, it’s getting along 
toward the end of the school year. Children can stay in the home 
only until they are eighteen or until they graduate from high 
school. I happen to know that a good-sized class graduates this 
spring; so there will be several openings.” 

“Are there many others likely to want in?” Mr. Wilson in- 
quired. 

“That, of course,” Mr. Smiley replied, “is hard to tell. All I 
can do is to send in an application to the superintendent. He 
will present it to the Board of Trustees at their next meeting, 
and the Board will approve or reject the application. Full 
orphans are given first choice. Then children whose mothers 
are living and whose fathers are either dead or who have been 
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admitted into a state or national military home from Indiana 
on account of disabilities and children of honorably dis- 
charged nurses whose husbands are dead are given a chance. 
Next choice is given to children of honorably discharged soldiers, 
marines, sailors, or nurses whose mothers are dead. If there are 
still vacancies, children whose parents have abandoned them 
or refuse to care for them or are not fit to have care of them are 
considered.” 

“Do children ever leave the home before they graduate from 
high school or before eighteen?” Tom inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Smiley replied. “Sometimes children from the 
home are adopted. Sometimes, their parents or other relatives 
become able to care for them and ask to take them. Sometimes, 
a child is found to be not normal or to have some disease which 
requires him to be taken care of elsewhere, and sometimes a 
child will not behave. Then the Board may put him elsewhere.” 

“Well,” Mr. Wilson said as he and Tom left, “if I can help in 
any way, let me know. Come on, Tom, I want to stop at Mrs. 
Walker’s. You had better hurry home and study your lessons.” 

“How would you like to go down to Knightstown with me?” 
Mr. Wilson asked Mrs. Wilson and Tom one evening about the 
middle of June. 

“What’s going on at Knightstown?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“Mr. Smiley told me today that his application for Bill and 
Grace had been accepted and that everything was settled for 
them to enter the home at Knightstown. No provision is made 
by the state to pay for the transportation of the children to the 
home; so the trustee has to pay for that. I told him that I would 
be glad to do that much for the children of Jack Walker.” 

“Then I'd better stay with Mrs. Walker,’ Mrs. Wilson said. 
“She’ll be all broken up over losing her children.” 

“She’s going to visit her sister in Indianapolis until she can 
make up her mind what she’s going to do. The trustee is going 


to look after her house here and rent it for her if she decides not - 


to come back for some time. He’s taking her to her sister to- 
morrow morning, and I thought we could start about the same 
time for Knightstown.” 

The next morning, they set out with the two children after a 
sorrowful parting from their mother. Mrs. Wilson’s motherly 
care calmed the children before they had gone many miles; and 
soon, with the quick forgetfulness of children, Bill and Grace 
were enjoying the ride to their new home. 
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While Mr. Wilson was seeing that the children were properly 
entered into the home, Mrs. Wilson and Tom were shown about 
the place by one of the older girls. 

“Do you like it here?” Mrs. Wilson asked her. 

“Oh, yes,” the girl replied. “Of course, we don’t have our 
parents; but we do have good homes. You see, we don’t live in 
one great big house, as I was afraid we would do when I first 
came. We live in houses small enough to be like real homes. We 
girls learn to do housework, and the boys learn to do the work of 
a man about the house. We learn printing, baking, industrial 
arts, agriculture, mechanics, and floriculture. Then, we have 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, a Young People’s Association, a student 


FIG. 134 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 
SCHOOL BAND OF KNIGHTSTOWN HOME 


council, and a 4-H Club. Each class in high school has its own 
organization just like the students where I came from. We have 
a school paper published by the students and an athletic team 
that plays other high school teams. We have church organiza- 
tions, too. We’re just like other children, and lots of us are bet- 
ter off than ever before.” 

“What an improvement over the care orphans had when I was 
a little girl!” Mrs. Wilson exclaimed. “Then you might have been 
farmed out to some farmer to work for him till you were eighteen. 
If he didn’t treat you like a human being, there was nothing to be 
done about it.” 


l. Indiana State Prison. Il. Madison State Hospital 

2.Indiana Reformatory. le. Fort Wayne State School 

d.\Indiana State Farm. 13. Muscatatuck Colony. 

4. Woman's Prison. 14. Village For Epileptics 

9. Indiana Boys’ School 15. State Soldiers Home. 

G.Indiana Girls" School . 16. Soldiers’ And Sailors’ Childven’s Home. 
7.Central State Hospital. 17. Indiana State Sanatorium. 
§.Logansport State Hospital. 18. Indiana State School For The Deaf. 
9.Richmond State Hospital. 19. Indiana State School For The Blind. 

10. Evansville State Hospital. 20. Board OF Industrial Aid For The Blind. 


FIG, 135 MAP OF STATE INSTITUTIONS Courtesy of Division of Institutions 
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Mrs. Wilson was delighted with the signs of good housekeeping 
as she went through the building where their escort lived. One 
of the boys offered to show Tom about the farm. In the barn, 
they met Mr. Wilson, who had come out with the superintendent 
to look at the cows. 


“You'd never know that this wasn’t the home of some good 
farmer,” Mr. Wilson said as they returned to the office after a 
walk through the fields. “How do you get such good help?” 


“Well, I had to depend on help that I could get in the neighbor- 
hood,” the superintendent told him, “until Governor Townsend 
reorganized the executive department of the state in 1937. He 
placed this home under the care of The Indiana State Division 
of Supervision of State Institutions. (See Fig. 135.) The super- 
visor of state institutions is also state administrator of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. He has established an employ- 
ment bureau for all the state institutions. Experts on personal 
management have prepared application blanks for all applicants. 
Every applicant must send his application to the employment 
bureau, which investigates all the likely applicants. 

“When I need someone for a vacancy, I send to the bureau, 
which sends me an applicant who seems suitable. I interview 
him; and, if he seems satisfactory, I employ him. Otherwise, I 
ask the bureau for another applicant. This enables me to get 
the pick of applicants from all over the state.” 

“Do you get your position in the same way?” Tom asked. 

“No,” the superintendent smiled, “the governor appoints the 
superintendent of each of the state institutions. He also appoints 
the trustee of each institution for four-year terms. The Indiana 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s Home has four trustees, who 
advise the governor in the appointment of the superintendent and 
the superintendent in making out his budget and determine the 
general policies of the institution.” 

When the Wilsons were ready to leave, the superintendent 
sent a messenger to bring the Walker children. There was some 
delay in finding them, as Grace had gone on a sight-seeing tour 
of the home with some other ten-year-old girls, and Bill, like any 
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other twelve-year-old boy, had gone to the pasture to watch the 
horses. After many promises to write to them, the Wilsons drove 


away. 


“There’s one expense that I’ll never begrudge again,” Mr. Wil- 
son remarked as they passed from sight of the home. 


“Do you have to pay for it?” Tom asked in surprise. 


“The home, like many other state institutions, is supported by 
a special tax levy and is a part of the state tax.” 


“Well,” Tom remarked with a sly smile at his father, ‘Grace 
and Bill are living with our government.” 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Locate the Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s Home 
on a map. 
Why should there be such an institution? 
How is it managed? 
How could a child be placed in this home? 
What are the advantages of a child in this home? 


In all your study of state institutions, decide whether the 
institution is one which the state should have. 


If the state should have the institution, is it justified in 
taxing the citizens of the state to support it? 


Is it fair to require children to have lived in Indiana for a 
certain time before they are eligible for admittance to 
this home? 


Should the institutions of the state employ local labor or 
the best labor obtainable? Does this apply to the schools? 


es 


VETERANS AND THEIR WIDOWS 


“T wonder what Henrietta will do,’ Mrs. Wilson said inquir- 
ingly as they sped back home. “She hasn’t been strong for some 
time, and Jack’s death has just about broken her down.” 

“Well, if she isn’t able to work, she will have to sell her home; 


FIG. 136 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 
LIVING ROOM AT STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME 


but, the way business is now, that won’t be easy. Mr. Smiley says 
that she’s eligible for the Indiana State Soldiers’ Home.” 

“Where’s that, pa?” Tom inquired. 

“Up near Lafayette,” he answered. “I don’t know any more 
than the average citizen about it, I guess; and all I know is that 
there is one in that part of the state. You’d better ask Mr. Smiley 
about that some time.” 

“T’ll do that,” Tom replied. ‘Maybe I can find out about that 
and use it for a report in history.” 

Tom repeated his question to Mr. Smiley a few days later. 

“The Indiana State Soldiers’ Home,” the trustee told him, ‘“‘is 
on State Road 43, about four miles north of Lafayette. It’s only 
three miles southwest of Battle Ground, where the Battle of Tip- 
pecanoe was fought on November 7, 1811, between the Ameri- 
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cans under Governor William Henry Harrison and the Indians 
under the Prophet, the brother of Tecumseh. The home is built 
on a tract of 262 acres.” 

“Who is taken care of there?” Tom inquired. 

“Destitute and disabled soldiers, marines, sailors, and nurses 
who have served in any of our country’s wars and have an honor- 
able discharge; any war veteran who has a disability connected 
with his service shown by a pension certificate or award of com- 
pensation; and wives and widows of such persons if they have 
been married for more than two years and are over 45 years of 
age. Widows of Spanish-American and World War veterans may 
be received if they are destitute, even if they are less than 45. 
Of course, we don’t take care of them unless they have lived in 
Indiana for at least two years before they apply for admission.” 

‘Do they live in one big building, or do they have smaller 
homes like those in the Children’s Home at Knightstown?” 

“Well, the state has built fifteen buildings and about 75 cot- 
tages have been built by some of the counties, by the home itself 
from its receipts, by the G. A. R., and by the Women’s Relief 
Corps. These can take care of about a thousand persons, but 
there are never that many in the home.” 

“You mentioned the receipts of the home. What are they?” 

“There is a special state levy that is included in the taxes paid 
the state. The United States pays the state $120 a year for each 
soldier taken care of in the home. Those who have pensions must 
furnish their own clothing.” 

“T should think that they would get lonesome to see their old 
friends,’ Tom remarked. 

“Oh, they can have visitors. Besides, after they have lived 
there ninety days, they can go wherever they want to for ninety 
days. If they ask for permission, they can stay ten days longer 
than that. If they want to, they can leave the home permanently.” 

“How did it get started?” 

“The G. A. R. and the Department Encampment started it in 
1886.” 

“What are they?” 

“The G. A. R. is the organization of Civil War veterans, the 
Grand Army of the Republic. The Department Encampment is 
the state convention of all the G. A. R. posts of Indiana. The 
legislature established the home in 1895. Citizens of Lafayette 
and Tippecanoe County gave 187 acres, Lafayette gave 55 acres 
two miles southwest of this tract, and Colonel R. P. DeHart gave 
about half mile of river frontage.” 
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“Dm glad we have such a place,” Tom sighed with satisfaction. 
“We ought to take care of those who risked their lives for our 
country.” 

“The state and nation think so, too. Don’t worry. If Mrs. 
Walker finds that she can’t support herself, I’ll be ready to help 
her get into the Indiana State Soldiers’ Home. Its commandant, 
or superintendent as we would usually say, and its five trustees 
are appointed for just such persons. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Can you justify the Indiana State Soldiers’ Home? 
Where is it? 
How is it managed? 
Who can live there? 


Le 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Courtesy of State Library 
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STATE SANATORIUM 


A pleasant hour in a 
pleasant environment. 


FIG. 138 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


PHYSICIAL UNFORTUNATES 


“There,” said Doctor Crawford, “as he adjusted a sling for 
Tom’s arm, “that ought to make you comfortable, young man. 
Now, how did this happen?” 

‘T was riding my bicycle downtown, and someone threw a 
firecracker into the street,” Tom explained. “It went off right at 
my feet, and I was so frightened that I forgot to look were I was 
going. The next thing I knew, I was in an automobile. The man 
who was driving told me that he had hit me when my bike 
swerved out in front of him. He left my bike uptown in front of 
the barber shop and brought me home.” 

“Well, you were lucky,” the doctor said. “A broken bone will 
soon heal.” 


STATE SANATORIUM 


All that makes for health 
is given here. 


FIG. 139 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


“Better stay for supper,’ Mr. Wilson suggested. “It will be 
better than eating at the hotel. How does biscuits and honey and 
fried chicken sound to you?” 

“Good enough to stay for,” the doctor replied. 

The accident had not interfered with Tom’s appetite, and he 
busied himself with his one-handed eating. 

“Can’t the state take care of her?’ he heard his father say. 

“Yes, as soon as there is room,” the doctor replied. 

“Does the state take care of sick people?” Tom inquired. 

“T thought that you were interested in nothing but that chicken 
leg,” the doctor laughed. 
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Form 
INDIANA STATE SANATORIUM 
TRUSTEE'S CERTIFICATE 
STATE OF INDIANA, 

2 eee ae A RE RES ee av RR County, ts 
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now resides in suid township and has so resided continuously for more than one year last past, and tu 
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is an indigent citizen of the State of Indiana for more than one year last past. 
I agree to furnish transportation home for applicant in the event he is found not to be suffering fro 


Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis according to chapter 125, Section 14, of the Acts of the State of Indian 
for 1907. 
[ further certify that a copy of this certificate has been delivered by me to the Auditor Of oo cccmn 


8 OE tl tees Role eee ener antes County. 
ery es IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have affived my Rand this. cms 
DAY OF foscc, saons iberstsssslanihsioncts on pee 


“Mention government to him,” Mrs. Wilson smiled, “and he’d 
take notice if he was in a dead faint.” 

“T’ll remember that,” the doctor remarked. “It might be help- 
ful the next time he rides in front of an automobile. 

“Yes”? he added, turning to Tom, “the state takes care of 
hundreds of people who suffer from physical troubles. The 
woman we were talking about has incipient tuberculosis.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘incipient?’ ” Tom inquired. 

“That means that the disease hasn’t much of a hold on her,” 
the doctor replied. “If she keeps on working twelve hours a 
day without proper food and rest, she will be hopeless before 
long. What she needs is lots of rest in the open air, plenty of 
milk and eggs, and no worry. She can’t get those things work- 
ing at the hotel, and there is no one to take care of her if she 
quits work. Besides, the hotel can’t keep her if she’s tubercular. 
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I don’t intend to tell the proprietor about her condition until we 
can get her into the Indiana State Sanatorium at Rockville. She 
isn’t dangerous to anyone in her present condition.” 

“Can she be cured?” Mrs. Wilson asked. “Tom says that his 
schoolbook says consumption can be cured; but, when I was a 
girl, we always heard that it was incurable.” 

“Yes,” the doctor answered, “if it is treated soon enough. 
Many people are cured right at home. People who live close to 
the sanatorium at Rockville and cannot afford to pay may go 
there on Monday and Thursday afternoons for examination. The 
township trustee signs an order for this service, for which there 
is no charge except $1.00 for X-ray film. A report is then made 
to the patient’s home physician so that he will understand the 
patient’s condition and needs. 

“The sanatorium is on State Road 36, about three and a half 
miles east of Rockville. It is built on a 504-acre tract in the 
rolling lands of Parke County.” 

“How does a patient get admitted?” Mr. Wilson asked. 

“Application must be made to the superintendent. He sends 
the patient’s physician a form consisting of two blanks. On one, 
the physician certifies the patient’s condition (See Fig. 140) ; 
and, on the other (See Figs. 141A, 141B), the trustee certifies 
whether the patient is able to pay for care at the sanatorium. 
Since there is a long waiting list, patients can be taken only if 
there is reasonable certainty that they can be definitely helped. 
Those able to provide proper care for themselves are not ac- 
cepted until others are cared for. For the latter, the county pays 
the state $5.00 a week. Any legal resident of the state is eligible 
for admission under these terms.” 

‘How many can be cared for?” Tom inquired. 

“Only three hundred. A new hospital wing has just been 
constructed by the state with Federal aid. Several more build- 
ings are being planned and we hope to have a completely modern 


sanatorium soon. As it is, it is one of the very best in the coun- | 


try; but new buildings will enable us to take advantage of the 
latest knowledge about this disease.” 

“Have we had this sanatorium long?” Tom pursued the subject. 

“Provisions for the sanatorium were made by the legislature 
in 1907 and 1909. It was formally opened on April 1, 1911. 
More than five thousand patients have been treated, and most 
of them have been cured and sent out to live normal lives. Most 
of these would probably have died of tuberculosis if it had not 
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INDIANA STATE SANATORIUM 


ROCKVILLE, INDIANA 


REPORT OF EXAMINING PHYSICIAN 
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Stomach Symptoms Where Examined 
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Classification in Accordance With That Adopted 
by the National Tuberculosis Association 


e of Disease: 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis: 


(a). Slight infiltration without demonstrable excavation. 

(a). A small part of one or both lungs--total volume of involvement, re- 
“. Viimal Lesion gardless of distribution, shall not exceed the equivalent of the volume of 
lung tissue which lies above the second costochondral junction and the 
spine of the fourth or body of the fifth thoracic vertebra on one side. 


One or both lungs may be involved but the total involvement shall not 


exceed the following limits: 
(a). Slight disseminated infiltration or fibrosis which may extend through 


not more than the equivalent of the volume of one lung. 
(b). Severe infiltration with or without fibrosis, which may extend 


" Mderately Advanced 


a Lesion through not more than the equivalent of one-third the volume of one lung. 


(c). Any gradation within the above limits. 
(d). Total diameter of cavities, if present, should not exceed four centi- 


meters. 


inite evidence of greater cavity formation. 


| A lesion more extensive than under ‘“‘moderately advanced’’, or def- 
Fr Advanced Lesion 


I) Acute Miliary Tuberculosis. 


. Childhood or Primary Infection Type: 
Among civilized races this type is largely confined to children. 


It is the response of the tissues to the first infection with tubercle bacilli, whereas it is believed that the 


Note:—Insofar as children are concerned, this institution has facilities only for the care of childhood 


_-te disease. Children with adult type disease cannot be admitted. 

y Do not send far advanced, hopeless cases. The law governing this institution stipulates that we admit only 
~ Ise who offer reasonable hope of recovery. 
~ FIG. 1418 PHYSICIAN’S REPORT (Back) 

ot 

Z | ; 

4 been for this institution. Some counties—Allen, Marion, St. Jo- 
4 seph, Vanderburg, Lake, Madison, Tippecanoe, Wayne, and Knox 
rl —have sanatoria of their own. 

“The patients at Rockville are under the care of a staff of 
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physicians with years of experience. They have the benefit of 
the best possible nursing and of the latest mechanical equip- 
ment.” 

“Does the state care for other sick people?” Tom asked. 

“Yes” the doctor replied, “the State Board of Health tries 
to prevent disease throughout the state. But you probably were 
thinking of special institutions. One class of unfortunates which 
has never met the sympathy it deserves from the general public 
is the epileptics. Most people think that fits are in some way 


KNOX COUNTY SANATORIUM 


disgraceful and are inclined to poke fun at victims of fits. Since 
this disease is sometimes associated with feeble-mindedness, 
many people think that everyone who has epilepsy is feeble- 
minded. On the contrary, several great people have been epi- 
leptics—Julius Caesar, for instance. 

“In 1905, the state legislature provided for a village for epi- 
leptics. This was located on 1,334 acres three miles north of 
Newcastle, in Henry County. The Blue River Valley, about a 
mile wide, runs through the center of the site. The village was 
planned for 1,250 patients, but additional buildings to increase 
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this number to 1,800 can be built without changing the general 
plan. Male patients were first admitted in 1907 and female 
patients in 1925.” 

“How many patients are in this village?” 

“The Indiana Village for Epileptics has grown very gradually. 
While the original plan was to take care of 1,250 patients, there 
were not that many applying for admission; so only a few build- 
ings were put up. As applications for admission increased, more 
buildings were provided. At present, there are beds for 915 
patients.” 

“How does one apply for admission?” Tom asked. 

“A relative or any responsible person living in the same coun- 
ty as the patient may file a petition with the clerk of the circuit 
court of the county. The judge of the court appoints two doc- 
tors, who examine the patient and make a written report to the 
judge. The judge may appoint other witnesses if he wishes. It 
the judge decides that the patient is epileptic, he sends him to the 
village.” 

“Do the patients get well?” Mrs. Wilson inquired. 

“Many do. This is very largely a nervous disease. When 
a patient’s mental and physical condition seem to justify it, he 
is sent home. Some of the patients are permitted to visit rela- 
tives who can and will be responsible for their care.” 

“Does the patient have to go there?” Tom inquired. 

“Yes,” the doctor answered, “if the judge decides that he is 
epileptic, the application can not be withdrawn.” 

“Suppose he can’t afford it?” 

“The state provides food, lodging, and medical attention. The 
patient or his relatives must provide his clothing if they can; if 
not, the county pays for that. The county also pays his trans- 
portation to the village and the transportation of those who at- 
tend him there. If the patient has an income from any source 
and no dependents, the state collects $5.00 a week for his care. 

“Here, as in most of the state institutions, the patients help 
to support themselves. That is one way in which their self-re- 
spect and physical condition is maintained. In all the state’s 
institutions, there is a total of over 15,000 acres of farm land. 
As a result of the combination of the state’s institutions which 
was made in 19387, all these farms are under the charge of a Farm 
Supervisor. Each farm raises much that is used by the institu- 
tion owning the farm, but there is much interchange of products. 
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FIG. 143 Courtesy of State Library 
INDIANA VILLAGE FOR EPILEPTICS 


Here in my pocket is a recent report of these farms. It shows 
that many tons of food products are produced for use by the 
state institutions. Grain, vegetables, milk, tobacco, meat, and 
eggs are produced. So you see that the state can care for people 
in its institutions at a minimum expense. 

“TI suppose the Indiana Village of Hpileptics has a superin- 
tendent and trustees just like the Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s Home?” Mr. Wilson asked. 

“Yes, each state institution except the Indiana State Soldiers’ 
Home has a superintendent and four trustees appointed by the 


VILLAGE OF EPILEPTICS 


Here is found the pleas- 
ure of useful toil. 


FIG. 144 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 
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INDIANA SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF 


The Greenhouse. 


FIG. 145 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


governor. The Soldiers’ Home has five instead of four trustees. 
Besides, all the institutions are under the care of one supervisor 
and his helpers.” 
“Does the state care for other sick people?” Tom inquired. 
“Well,” Doctor Crawford said, “I don’t know that you would 
exactly call them sick; but the state does look after the deaf and 
blind. Perhaps deafness and blindness are worse than diseases.” 
“Y’d rather be sick than deaf or blind,’ Mrs. Wilson asserted. 
“Yes,” the doctor added, ‘‘we feel sorry for sick people; but 
very few people have sympathy for the deaf. It has been found, 
however, that deaf people can be taught to tell what people are 
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FIG, 146 Courtesy of State Library 
INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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saying by watching their lips. Children who are born deaf or 
who become deaf before they learn to talk are generally thought 
to be dumb. These people can generally be taught to speak, as 
Helen Keller of Alabama was. Most deaf children talk in a 
very unnatural way, for they have no way to compare their own 
speech with that of other people. So, at the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, the first two years are spent very largely in train- 
ing in speech and lip-reading.”’ 

“Do they try to cure the deaf?” Mr. Wilson asked. “I did 
not know that deafness was curable.” 


“No,” the doctor answered. “This is not a hospital; it is a 
school. It opens in the fall and closes in the spring just like any 
other school. The course of study follows the state course for 
the public schools very closely. In addition, industrial courses 
are stressed so that the students may be able to find profitable 
work after they graduate from the school.” 


INDIANA SCHOOL FOR 
THE BLIND 


The blind do not lose 
their natural instincts. 
Blindness has not deprived 
these boys of opportunities 
to make things. 


FIG. 147 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


“How far does this course go?” Tom asked. 

“The graduates of the school finish the sophomore year in 
high school. If they seem unable to learn, the children are not 
kept in the school. Otherwise, they stay until they have grad- 
uated or until they are twenty-one years of age.” 

“How does one get into this school?” Tom pursued the topic. 

“Application must be made to the superintendent. If they 
have no contagious or infectious disease and are mentally normal, 
children may enter the school when they are six. Occasionally, 
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by special permission, they may enter before this age. There 
are sixteen dormitories, intended for twenty-five children each; 
but in 1937 there were 450 students in the school.” 

“Do the parents have to pay?” 

“The state provides tuition, board, lodging, and medical 
service. The parents provide transportation to and from the 
school, clothing, toilet articles, and such extras as hair cuts and 
shoe shines.” 

“Where is this school?” Mr. Wilson asked. 

“It was founded in 1844 and located in Indianapolis. It has 
been in various parts of the city, but in 1911 it was located at 
1050 East Forty-second Street in Indianapolis on a 77-acre tract 
just east of the Monon Railroad and north of the State Fair 
grounds.” 


INDIANA SCHOOL FOR 
BLIND 


Those who can not see 
are here given an oppor- 
tunity to develop their 
other abilities. 


FIG. 148 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


“Is there a separate school for the blind?” Tom inquired. 

“Two,” Doctor Crawford replied, ‘one for children and one 
for adults. The Indiana State School for the Blind is at Seventy- 
fifth Street and College Avenue in Indianapolis. There are sev- 
eral buildings on this 60-acre tract, and it can take care of 165 
pupils. However, there were only 135 registered there in 1937. 
Its purpose is to make useful, contented, and self-supporting citi- 
zens of the blind children.” 

“And that’s good enough reason for taxing us who can see,” 
Mr. Wilson asserted. “I suppose it is state-supported.” 

“Entirely,” the doctor replied. “Board, lodging, tuition, and 
laundry are provided by the state. Transportation to and from 
the school and clothing are provided by the parents or by the 
township trustee.” 
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“What can the blind children learn?” Tom asked curiously. 

“They can learn everything through a complete high school 
course. An extensive course of music is offered. Broom-making, 
cane-seating chairs, elementary manual training, and piano-tun- 
ing is taught to the boys. The girls learn to sew both by hand 
and machine, to knit, and to crochet. They are also given sys- 
tematic physical exercises in the gymnasium.” 

“I suppose they are admitted on application to the superin- 
tendent, too,” Tom suggested. 

“Yes,” the doctor answered. “The parent or guardian fills 
out an application blank and has a justice of the peace fill out 
a form. The superintendent usually requires a doctor’s certifi- 
cate that the child is free of contagious or infectious disease.” 


FIG. 149 Courtesy of State Library 
BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL AID FOR THE BLIND 


“How long can the student attend?” 
“Until they have completed the course of study or reached 
the age of twenty-one. If they do not seem able or willing to 


learn, they may be discharged from the school.” 


“Well, that is a good work,” Mrs. Wilson said emphatically. 
“How did it start, do you know?” 

“Yes, it is the work of James M. Ray, of Indianapolis. While 
he was visiting at Louisville, Kentucky, he was invited to visit 
the school for the blind there. He arranged for the superintend- 
ent and some of the blind children to give a demonstration be- 
fore the next session of the Indiana State Legislature. As a 
result, a tax was levied to send our blind children to the Ken- 
tucky school or to one in Ohio until we could provide a school 
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in our own state. In 1847, the school opened in a rented build- 
ing with nine pupils; twenty-five were enrolled altogether the 
first year. The state built a school at North and Meridian Streets, 
which is now a part of the Memorial Plaza. In 1930, new build- 
ings were constructed at the present site.” 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Wilson in a pause, “you said that there 
were two schools for the blind. Where is the other one?” 

“Oh,” replied the doctor, “it’s in Indianapolis, too—at 536 
West 30th Street. It is the Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind 
and is intended to improve the condition of adult blind residents 
of Indiana. It teaches adult blind people trades and provides 
them employment so that they may become useful and self-sup- 
porting. It is really marvelous what blind people can learn to 
do. They can learn to sew, knit, crochet, cane chairs, make 
brooms, weave, and typewrite.” 

“Who are taken into this school?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“Blind adults of good character and normal mental abilities. 
Agents are also employed to instruct blind men and women in 
their own homes. These agents co-operate with any and every 
other organization to help the blind. They co-operate with boards 
of health and relief organizations interested in preventing blind- 
ness. They investigate new cases of blindness in both children 
and adults, arrange for medical and other help when that is 
needed, help such people to enter the state schools for the blind, 
and help them in securing employment.” 

“That sounds decidedly practical,” agreed Mr. Wilson. “How 
long has this work been going on?” 

“Since 1915, when the legislature created the Board of In- 
dustrial Aid fo the Blind and made provision for the school. The 
building was authorized by the legislature in 1921. The legis- 
lature appropriates $30,000 annually for this work. Any earn- 
ings from the work done in the school is also used by the school 
after the wages of the workers have been paid.” 

“That makes me proud to think that I live in Indiana,” Mrs. 
Wilson explained. “I’m beginning to believe that there is more 
to government than politics.” 

“Sure, ma,” said Tom. “Haven’t I been telling you that we 
live with our government? Of course, we have been fortunate; 
but Pll bet there are people from Modelville in some of these 
institutions. Aren’t there?” he asked, appealing to the doctor. 

“Yes,” the doctor agreed. “There are about two thousand 
people in these institutions right now, and some are leaving and 
new ones entering every year. I doubt if there is a county in 
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the state that is not represented in at least one of these institu- 
tions. These cases are not given publicity, and so most people 
know only about the patients who are their personal friends.” 

“Ma,” Tom exclaimed excitedly as he entered the house a few 
days later, “guess who was in the store this afternoon!”’ 

“Customers, I suppose,” she smiled. “Who was it?” 

“Joe Warren,” Tom replied excitedly, ‘and he was walking 
without a crutch.” 

“That’s fine!’ his mother agreed. ‘Did he tell you about being 
at the hospital?” 

“No,” Tom answered, “I was busy cutting some screen for 


FIG. 150 Courtesy of State Library 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


some people from the country. They were in a hurry; so I didn’t 
get a chance to do more than call hello to him. What hospital 
has he been to?” 

“Didn’t you know?” she inquired in surprise. “Why, he has 
been in the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital for children at In- 
dianapolis.” 

“How could he afford to go there?” Tom inquired. 

“That’s why he was there, because his parents couldn’t afford 
to pay for having his foot straightened,” his mother explained. 
“Principal Bronson of the high school was here the evening before 
you went to Indianapolis to the State Basketball Tournament and 
talked about it with your father. They called Judge Franklin 
over the phone and arranged for him to have a hearing the next 
week. His parents, the prosecuting attorney, and Doctor Craw- 
ford were there and discussed his case. The doctor thought that 
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his foot could be straightened at the hospital; so the judge had 
the county clerk apply for Joe’s admission to the hospital. A 
few days later, the superintendent sent word that he could be 
cared for there; so Judge Franklin sent Joe’s mother along with 
him.” 

“What is this hospital?” Tom inquired. 

“Principal Bronson said that it was a unit of Indiana University 
Hospitals. It was authorized in 1921 for children under 16 whose 
parents could not pay for special treatment to cure or improve 
diseases or deformities which could not be satisfactorily treated 


ee 


FIG. 151 ROBERT W. LONG HOSPITAL 


by a physician except under conditions not available to the or- 
dinary physician. Patients must be considered curable, or they 
are not accepted. They are sent by the county judge in much 
the manner that Joe was sent.” 

“Who pays for his care?” Tom inquired. 


“The state maintains the hospital; and Indiana University. 


pays the physicians, surgeons, and nurses; but the county pays 
the actual cost of care and treatment other than these expenses.” 

“How does Indiana University have connection with the hos- 
pital?” Tom wondered. 

“T don’t know any more about it,”’ his mother answered. “Why 
don’t you ask Doctor Crawford the next time you see him?” 

“T will,” Tom replied. 

A few days later, the doctor came into Mr. Wilson’s hard- 
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ware store after school; and Tom took the opportunity to inquire 
about it. 

“Well,” the doctor explained, “Indiana University has a 
School of Medicine. One year of the work is carried on at Bloom- 
ington, where the university is situated; but the last three years 
of the medical course must be taken in Indianapolis. A medical 
school needs to have a hospital so that the students can observe 
sick people and their treatment and see operations performed. 
The Robert W. Long Hospital, which has beds for 118 patients, 
serves this purpose for the students of the medical school of In- 


FIG, 152 WILLIAM H. COLEMAN HOSPITAL 


diana University. The state maintains the hospital, but patients 
are admitted from the several counties on allotments and are 
sent in the same way as those sent to the James Whitcomb Riley 
Hospital. 

“Besides this general hospital, the university also has con- 
trol of the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital for children, which 
has beds for 210 children, and the William H. Coleman Hos- 
pital for women, which has beds for 116 patients. 

“All of these hospitals help those who otherwise would be 
unable to secure the special hospitalization given there and also 
help the students to prepare for the treatment of the sick and 
injured when they leave the college. The latest knowledge in 
the field of medicine and surgery is presented to the students 
here in the most practical way. 
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“It used to be that doctors and surgeons got their training by 
the apprenticeship method. The apprentice worked with a prac- 
ticing doctor or surgeon and learned by watching him and listen- 
ing to his advice. Nothing was known about the causes of disease, 
and there were no scientific cures. In fact, patients were as like- 
ly to be injured as helped. No anesthetics were known, and sur- 
gery was extremely painful. It was only three hundred years 
ago that it was proved that the blood circulates in the body. 

“Now, all that is changed. No doctor is allowed to practice 
until he has had training. He must have studied the body, the 
nature of diseases, and the means of treating them. He has ob- 
served the work of specialists in various fields of medicine. After 
that, he must serve a year in a hospital.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. What institutions does Indiana provide for those who are 
physically unfortunate? 
2. Where are these institutions located? 


3. Should the counties be required to take care of their own 
unfortunates? 


4. Could groups of counties profitably provide institutions 
for their unfortunates? 


5. How does one get admission to these institutions? 


6. Should the state give the inmates of these institutions 
more than the bare necessities? 
7. Are some of the comforts and perhaps luxuries as im- 
portant for the handicapped as the bare necessities? 
8. Would there be so much need of government assistance 
if we lived more like primitive people? 
9. What do you think became of the blind, deaf, tubercular, 
and other handicapped people in primitive times? 
10. Why is the state interested in its citizens’ health? 
11. Is it dangerous to be in contact with people who have 
tuberculosis? 


12. Should all tubercular people be taken to the sanatorium 
without regard to their condition? 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


One evening, Tom was surprised, when he answered the door- 
bell, to see George Borden at the door. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, happily. “I’m glad to see you. 
Come in where I can get a good look at you. You’re looking 
better than you did when you quit school last year.” 

“Yes,” George replied; “and I’m feeling better. ‘They know 
-how to make a fellow feel good at Rockville.” 

“That’s good news,” Tom answered. “So you’re well now?” 

“Yes,” George replied, “but I have only one good lung. The 
doctors say that there is no more danger from tuberculosis, 
though.”’ 

“What are you going to do now?” Tom inquired. 

“That’s what I came to see you about,” George replied. ‘They 
told me at the sanatorium that our high school principal could 
help me to get help from the State Rehabilitation Department. 
I wondered if you would go with me to see him after school to- 
morrow.” 

“Sure, I will!” Tom exclaimed cordially. “Mr. Bronson’s a 
friendly man. You'll like him.” 

“Well,” George replied, “I didn’t feel like going to see him 
alone. If last year’s principal had been there, I wouldn’t have 
hesitated.” 

So, the next day, Tom met George at the door of the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bronson when Tom had introduced George 
to him, “I got a letter about you from Rockville last week. I’m 
sure that the Rehabilitation Department can help you.” 

After they had talked a while and the principal felt that he 
had won George’s confidence, he picked up an application blank 
from his desk. (See Fig. 153). 

“Here’s the blank you'll have to fill out first,” he remarked. 
“Every bit of the information asked for is important, for the 
Rehabilitation Department has to have very definite information 
in order to accomplish its aims. For instance, it will probably 
arrange to let you finish your high school course, or even go to 
college if that seems best. If you were ten years older, it would 
be content to see that you were fitted for some vocation. If you 
were around fifty, all it would try to do would be to fit you for 
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APPLICATION 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Male... Female... White...Colored...Married...Single... 


Divorced... Widow... 


8. Present Address: Street and No.........eeesecceereecererccece 
CIE oes. hale esta cere sd se aan Counttie cece se var « win ees 
4, If you live on a rural route, give exact directions how to reach 
your home from nearest town........seeeeereeceeererceereecces 
How long a resident of Indiana........ Place orsbirthsaceicceriders 
Describe your disability..........ceeccecevcccesscssccsccveceess 
Are you working?....1.....-+«- Describe your job.......-+sseeee 
For whom are you working?..........+++. Wage per week....... 
Were you working when you were disabled?........ At what kind 
TEU GEC tate teeta res ere easaisint # « p.0,5 fare a4 = 40 eer. 4 oe © 18,686 9. 
10. For whom did you work?........+.sseee- Wage per week......-- 
11. Have you been in a hospital?...... Name of hospital.......-..-++- 
12. Name of attending physician........ssssveeseserercsreecesvocos 
13. How many grades in school did you STLIBW Rare Te tatoreia soe eleva 
14, Are you receiving welfare aid?........ If so, how much?........- 


PETRI Ta Mere) ce) 6 (ei rane <oneneus, ete teleteleeers e] ie, s\/eveze 0) aie e)8 ee reifei6ie. ele) % 2.08 (0:0) 0/9. © 9 


Np Pay een ele ei ers eee erator ers (er chee legen oe Rer vies seiraer enero espe) siisvene Me ereneLe. 2 Sie 


15. Have you received previous assistance from the Rehabilitation De- 


16. Give two references, preferably your high school principal and 


daralivedoCtore: ace chs uate ~eolienins srneeapimeciow ened heh nyt 
Applicant’s signature.....-+esseeeceeeeeeeceees 

FIG. 153 PP g 
DR ee eee ee 19... 


a job and see that you had a chance for one. So we must be 
careful to make our answers clear and complete. Most of them, 
of course, are very simple.” 

“Now,” Mr. Bronson said, after the application had been com- 
pleted, “feel free to come to see me at any time. It will be sev- 
eral days before we hear from this; so don’t worry if nothing 


happens right away.” 
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“Thank you,” George replied. “I’m afraid I’ve taken up a 
lot of your valuable time.” 

“I’m no more important than the State of Indiana,” the prin- 
cipal smiled, “and it thinks that people who have permanent 
physical handicaps deserve its attention. Besides, your record 
here shows that you deserve the best we can do for you. Never 
feel that I haven’t time to give your case. Of course, if I hap- 
pen to be busy, I’ll tell you and tell you when I can see you.” 

“Then I wonder,” Tom said, “if you’ll tell us all about this 
Rehabilitation Department. I never heard of it.’ 

“A great many others haven’t, either,” the principal smiled. 
“In fact, ’m not sure that I can tell you a great deal about it, as 
I have known about it only since I came here. Anyone who is 
wholly or partially unable to fill a remunerative position and who 
it seems probable could be trained to become self-supporting is 
eligible for help from this department. The State of Indiana 
pays half the expense and the United States pays the other half.” 


“How does‘the department work?” Tom inquired. 


‘Applications have to be sent to the department. County su- 
perintendents, city superintendents, high school principals, or the 
handicapped persons themselves may send in the applications. 
The Industrial Board (See page 364) also reports to the depart- 
ment cases of persons injured in industry who should receive aid 
in becoming self-supporting again. 

“Hach case is studied by the department. Sometimes, it seems 
best to have the applicant continue his education; sometimes, 
special education is given. This is especially true of persons who 
seem fitted for commercial work as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
or salesmen. Sometimes, it is simply a matter of getting them 
work in some position for which they are already fitted. Some- 
times, it is necessary to supply an artificial arm or leg or a device 
to improve the applicant’s hearing. Sometimes, of course, sev- 
eral of these things have to be done.” : 

“Has the department been very successful?” George inquired. 

“Here is a chart put out by the department,” Mr. Bronson 
replied, “that will give a strong affirmative answer to that ques- 
tion. (See Fig. 154.) You see, the wages of the 485 men and 
women placed in employment in one year was about five times 
as much as it was even before they became disabled.” 

“That makes me feel more hopeful!” George exclaimed. 

‘If the department decides that the applicant should be 
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REHABILITANTS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
July 1, 1935—June 30, 1936 


Rehabilitants 
485 
Men Women 
437 48 
Congenital Employment Accident 
Sie: us 


) Disease Other Accident 
245 136 
Services Rendered 


. . Coa 


Institutional Training 
143 


Physical Restoration 
10 


Artificial Appliance 
29 


Maintenance 
4 


Employment Training 
5 


Other Training 
0 


Placement 
315 


Average Weekly Wage Before 
Disability, $4.07 


Average Weekly Wage After Disability 
Before Rehabilitation, $3.90 


Average Weekly Wage After 
Rehabilitation, $19.02 


FIG. 154 Courtesy of Department of Rehabilitation 
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trained, it will expend as much as $200 to give the applicant that 
training. In any case, the training seldom extends over a year; 
but it always has a definite end in view. The work of rehabili- 
tation, however, is never considered ended until the applicant 
has been successfully employed. Even then, the department su- 
pervises the case until the applicant has been employed for at 
least three months. The department encourages those under its 
care to find their own jobs, but it also has a placement bureau 
which aids them. The department also uses every possible means 
to convince employers that these people can be profitably em- 
ployed.” 

“T would never have thought of such work,” Tom remarked, 
“but it seems to me that it is just as important as the work done 
by the state institutions.” 

“More so,” Mr. Bronson replied. ‘Those in institutions are 
sure of a large measure of sympathy, but people who seem to 
the ordinary observer capable of working but who, for one reason 
or other can not, are likely to suffer greatly in spirit and certainly 
receive no sympathy.” 

“Thanks again,” George said as he left the office. “I feel as 
if the world has opened up again. To tell the truth, I didn’t feel 
very hopeful when I came in.” 

“The world isn’t such a bad place when one has hope, is it?” 
laughed Mr. Bronson. ‘“Goodby.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why should the state be interested in helping crippled 
people train themselves for new positions? 


2. What advantage is it to have these people self-support- 
ing? 

3. What are some ways in which a person may be disquali- 
fied for various positions? 


4. What could these persons do? 


MENTAL UNFORTUNATES 


“Barney says that Grace Barnhoff isn’t at school any more,” 
Tom remarked at the supper table one evening. 

Mrs. Wilson looked inquiringly at her husband. 

“He might as well know,” the latter replied. 

“Her mother died last week,’ Mrs. Wilson said, turning to 
Tom. ‘You know where they lived.” 

“Yes,” Tom interrupted, ‘in that shack by the railroad two 
squares south of us. I’ve often wondered why any sensible per- 
son would live in such a filthy place.” 

“That’s just it,” his mother replied. ‘They weren’t sensible. 
Mrs. Barnhoff was feeble-minded, but she was harmless. We 
would have seen that she lived in a better house, but she wouldn’t 
have taken any better care of it. The trustee saw that she had 
coal, and he and the neighbors saw that she had food. That’s as 
much as could be done for her. We never knew her history; but 
she came here about ten years ago, when Grace was about two 
years old. She’s been a problem ever since.” 

“What do you mean by saying that she was feeble-minded?”’ 

“A feeble-minded person is one who is born without the abili- 
ty to develop mentally, just as some people are born with one leg 
shorter than the other. A feeble-minded person may develop 
mentally up to the point of the natural development of a normal 
six-year-old, for instance, and never get past that stage. Their 
minds stop growing just as the bodies of some people stop grow- 
ing before they get to the average size. There are all degrees 
of mental growth, all the way from what we usually call normal 
down to idiocy.” 

“What's that, ma?” 

“An idiot is a person whose mind is so undeveloped that, al- 
though his body continues to grow, his ability to care for him- 
self and to think remains the same as that of a baby. In extreme 
cases, they have to be fed as if they were babies, although they 
can eat solid food. There is no sharp dividing line between the 
feeble-minded and what we call the normal person. Some people 
are dull in school because they will not try to get their lessons 
because they are not interested, but some are dull because they 
- do not have mental ability to get them.” 

“Then Grace was feeble-minded, toe?” Tom asked. 
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“Yes, that’s why she was still in the second grade, although 
she was twelve years old. And that’s why we always tried to 
keep you from making fun of her. You wouldn’t make fun of 
someone with a twisted arm or a short leg, would you?” 

“T should say not!” Tom exclaimed vigorously. “Gee, I’m 
glad I never made fun of her. I bet if the other children knew. 
that they wouldn’t, either.” 


“Perhaps not, but so many people think that mental diseases 


and lack of mental development are disgraceful that it isn’t 
wise to let them know about such cases. In fact, it is only in 
the last generation or so that people have really understood such 
cases; and the general public still blames these unfortunates, as 
was the general custom everywhere when I was a girl.” 

“Well, why doesn’t the government take care of these people 
if it isn’t their fault?” 

“Don’t forget, son,” Mr. Wilson answered, “that the people 
are the government. Whatever the government does must be sup- 
ported by taxes, and few people like to pay taxes. The state is 
doing something for the feeble-minded, though; and that’s why 
our supper has been late for the last week.” 

‘“‘What’s the connection?” Tom asked in puzzlement. 

“Well, ma’s been down at Barnhoff’s helping take care of Mrs. 
Barnhoff in her last illness. She and some of the other members 
of the Ladies’ Aid thought that Grace should be sent to the feeble- 
minded school, where she can be protected from people who 
might abuse her and take advantage of her condition and where 
she might be happier than she can possibly be among people who 
ean not understand her and who would look down on her. So 
they have been starting the wheels going to get her admitted to 
a feeble-minded school. We’re going over to Judge Franklin’s 
office after supper and talk things over with him. Do you want 
to go along?” 

“Sure! I’ve got some lessons to get, but Pll get them before 
I go to bed or else get up early in the morning.” ) 

At eight o’clock, the Wilsons knocked at ine door of the office 
of the judge of the circuit court. 

‘T’ve just received a letter from the superintendent of the Fort 
Wayne State School,” the judge said after a short preliminary 
conversation. ‘He says that, fortunately for Grace, one of the 
women at the Fort Wayne school is being transferred to the But- 
lerville colony to help in the sewing room there and that Grace 
eould be admitted when she leaves within the next two weeks.” 
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“That’s good,” Mrs. Wilson replied. ‘The Ladies’ Aid will 
look after her until then. Thank you so much, judge.” 

“Tm glad to have been able to help Grace,” he replied. “It’s 
too bad that we can help so few of these unfortunates.”’ 

“Why is that?” Tom asked. 

“Because the people of the state have not waked up to the 
pitifulness of the condition of these people and have no idea of 
how common this misfortune is. They blame the feeble-minded 
for their shiftlessness and what they call ‘dumbness.’ Conse- 
quently, the state has not been able to provide for their needs.” 

“Tsn’t the feeble-minded school for that purpose?” Mr. Wilson 
asked. 


FIG. 155 Courtesy of State Library 
INDIANA SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED YOUTH 


“Oh, yes,” Judge Franklin replied. “We have two schools, 
the Fort Wayne State School, at Fort Wayne, and Muscatatuck 
Colony, near Butlerville, about six miles from North Vernon. 
There are so many who need the care of these institutions, how- 
ever, that only in emergency cases, like that of Grace, can they 
be admitted. The Fort Wayne school can take a few more than 
1,900 and the Butlerville school 600. The latter will soon be able 
to accept 240 more, though.” 

“And you mean that there is need of still more room for these 
poor people?” Mrs. Wilson inquired. 

“Yes,” the judge replied. “At present, each county is given 
a quota in proportion to its population in order that each county 
may be fairly considered in the care for its feeble-minded.” 

“Who are eligible when there is room?” Tom asked. 


FORT WAYNE STATE 
SCHOOL 


The gift of life entitles 
these boys to the oppor- 4 
tunity to develop their in- 
terests. 


FIG. 156 


MUSCATATUCK COLONY 


Quarrying is a_ useful 
occupation in which these 
unfortunates may _ serve 
society. 


FIG. 157 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


MUSCATATUCK COLONY 


This model house shows 
the skill developed in the 
patients at this school. 


FIG. 158 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 
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“Any feeble-minded person who is not also insane or epi- 
leptic. These are cared for in other institutions. There is room 
for 80 paralytic feeble-minded at the Fort Wayne school. Males 
over 16 years of age are at present sent to Muscatatuck Colony. 
Preparations are being made, however, to send all feeble-minded 
from the southern part of the state to the latter and all from 
north of Indianapolis to the Fort Wayne school. Any reputable 
person may ask to have a feeble-minded person admitted to one 
of these schools. When the circuit judge receives such an ap- 
plication, he appoints two medical examiners to help him de- 
termine whether the person is feeble-minded. If he is, he is sent 
to one of these schools whenever there is a suitable opportunity. 
The authorities are often criticized for not doing more; but, as 
you can see, the ability of the state to care for these people is 
very limited. 

“Are these institutions entirely state supported?” Mr. Wilson 
inquired. 

“Yes,” the judge answered, “except that, according to the 
ability of the family, up to $5.00 a week may be collected for 
the care of the inmates. Parents sometimes help by furnishing 
clothing.”’ 

“Ts the cost of caring for these people very great?”’ Mr. Wilson 
asked. 

“Of course, they have to have special care, which would or- 
dinarily be expensive; but the inmates do much to help them- 
selves. The Muscatatuck Colony has 2,071 acres of land. Be- 
sides the 54 acres where the Fort Wayne School is located, that 
school has about 850 acres nearby. These tracts are farmed by 
the inmates and produce much food, not only for themselves, 
but also for other state institutions. The Fort Wayne school sent 
several tons of rhubarb to other institutions one year recently. 
Much of the produce of these farms is used as it is produced, 
but a great deal is stored for the winter or canned.”’ 

“Can these people work?” Tom asked, surprised. 


“Yes,” smiled Judge Franklin. ‘Many people think that 
feeble-minded people can not work. There are many feeble- 
minded people who go through life and are not known by their 
neighbors to be feeble-minded. ‘They are considered queer, shift- 
less, and incapable and are often held to blame for what they 
really can not help. Of course, not all queer, shiftless, and in- 
capable people are feeble-minded. That is why we. must use 
care in deciding who should be sent to these schools. 
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“At the Fort Wayne school, the children are taught to use their 
eyes, and ears, and hands more effectively. There is a kinder- 
garten, and regular grade subjects are taught as far as the in- 
mates are capable of going. Domestic science, music, printing, 
painting, etc., are taught, as well as farming. These people make 
excellent workers, in many cases, as long as their work is routine 
and someone is ready to direct them. They have a band and 
enjoy singing and religious exercises. They have opportunity for 
amusements according to the season. Two weeks’ vacation is 
given to a great many if proper arrangements can be made for 
them. Children who have no place to go for vacation are sent 
for a week to the Vacation Home on Round Lake.” 

‘So they are given as nearly a normal life as they can enjoy,” 
Mr. Wilson remarked. 

“That’s exactly the idea,” the judge replied. “These people 
are In no way responsible for their condition. If our marriage 
laws were strictly enforced, there would be less feeble-minded- 
ness, for this is generally inherited. By preventing the marriage of 
feeble-minded people, such institutions as these really pay for 
themselves by preventing the birth of more such unfortunates.” 

‘Are they kept in these institutions all their lives after they are 
admitted?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“Some men are released on indefinite furlough to their families 
if the families ask it. Under various conditions, others are given 
furloughs of various kinds. This enables the institutions to take 
them back if conditions seem to warrant it. Probation officers, 
county judges, and welfare agencies must be satisfied that it is 
wise to furlough them.” 

“Has this work been going on long?” asked Tom. 

“The Fort Wayne State School was originally associated with 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Knightstown. In 1887, 
the legislature provided for a separate institution. In 1890, the 
Fort Wayne school received 300 patients and has operated ever 
since. The Muscatatuck Colony was established by the legislature 
in 1919 and received its first patients in 1920. It was operated 
as a separate unit until 1925, when it was operated as a branch 
of the Fort Wayne school. In 1937, it was once more made in- 
dependent.” 

“Is feeble-mindedness the same as insanity?” Tom inquired. 

“Decidedly no,” the judge responded. “While a feeble-minded 
person can become insane, most insane people have had much 
greater mental ability. Some people of very high mental ability 
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have been insane. Mary Lamb, who helped write Lamb’s Tales 
of Shakespeare, and Edgar Allen Poe, who is often called the 
father of the short-story and of the detective story, were insane 
at times. The former was violently insane; the latter harmlessly 
insane. You get a good idea of the difference between feeble- 
mindedness and insanity from the expression that an insane per- 
son has ‘lost his mind’.” 

“T know that there is an insane asylum in the state,” Tom re- 
marked. “Do you have any connection with that?” 

“Yes,” the judge replied. “Any responsible person may file 
application with the clerk of the circuit court in the county in 
which the person affected has legal residence. Then an inquiry 
is held before the judge of the circuit or superior court and two 
medical examiners.” 

“Why is that?” Tom asked. 

“In order that no one shall be sent to an insane asylum through 
fraud.” 

‘Was that ever done?” Mrs. Wilson asked in astonishment. 

“Perhaps not as often as novels of the past would have us be- 
lieve,” said the judge, “but there is little doubt that it was some- 
times done. There is little chance that this would happen now. 
If the person is found to be insane, the judge orders him sent to 
the hospital in his district.” 

“You mean that there are several homes for the insane in In- 
diana?” asked Mr. Wilson. 

“Yes, there are five, each serving its own district. The first to 
be established was the one at Indianapolis, on West Washington 
Street, on a 160-acre tract. The legislature of 1844-1845 provided 
for its erection. The first patient was admitted in 1848. In 1938, 
the 220 acres of the Marion County poor farm was given to this 
institution. The men’s building is being abandoned as fast as 
cottages can be substituted for it. This hospital, the Central State 
Hospital, cares for 1,182 women and 737 men. It is always filled 
and has a long waiting list. It cares for the insane from Benton, 
Boone, Carroll, Clinton, Hamilton, Howard, Jasper, Madison, 
Marion, Miami, Newton, Tippecanoe, Tipton, Wabash, Warren, 
and White Counties, a district having, according to the 1930 cen- 
sus, a population of 817,420. 

“The second hospital was authorized by the legislature in 
1883, but the first patient was admitted in 1890. It has been 
known as Woodmere, but the legislature gave it the official name 
of Evansville State Hospital in 1927. This hospital serves Clay, 
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MADISON STATE 
HOSPITAL 


Administration Building. 


FIG. 160 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


EVANSVILLE STATE 
HOSPITAL 


“Woodmere.” 


FIG. 161 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


RICHMOND STATE 
HOSPITAL 


"Easthaven.” 
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RICHMOND STATE | 
HOSPITAL 


Beauty and peace are | 
good medicines for troubled 
minds. 
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FIG. 163 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


LOGANSPORT STATE 
HOSPITAL 


Agreeable work has a 
part in the journey back 
to a normal mind. 


FIG. 164 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 


LOGANSPORT STATE 
HOSPITAL 


Woman's Building, '‘Long- 


FIG. 165 Courtesy of Division of Institutions 
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Dubois, Fountain, Gibson, Greene, Knox, Montgomery, Owen, 
Parke, Perry, Pike, Posey, Putnam, Spencer, Sullivan, Vander- 
burgh, Vermillion, Vigo, and Warwick Counties, a population, 
according to the 1930 census, of 594,173. This hospital is able 
to take care of 1,200 patients. It is on State Road 66, four miles 
east of Evansville, on 879 acres. 

“The third hospital was established by the legislature in 1883 
and received its first patients in 1888. It is known as Longcliff, 
but its official name is Logansport State Hospital. It is intended 
to take care of 690 men and 650 women, but it is always filled 
beyond this capacity. A new men’s ward and a new hospital are 
being built to relieve this condition. It is located on 909 acres. 
This hospital serves Cass, Elkhart, Fulton, Kosciusko, Lake, La- 
Porte, Marshall, Porter, Pulaski, Starke, and St. Joseph Counties, 
a population, according to the 1930 census, of 729,151. 

“Easthaven, as the Richmond State Hospital is commonly 
called, was established by the legislature in 1883. The buildings . 
were first occupied by the School for Feeble-Minded Youth; and, 
when this was moved to Fort Wayne, in 1890, insane patients were 
admitted. This hospital is at the end of Indiana Avenue and East- 
haven Avenue in Richmond on a tract of 1,100 acres. It takes 
care of 664 men and 727 women from Adams, Allen, Blackford, 
DeKalb, Delaware, Grant, Henry, Huntington, Jay, LaGrange, 
Noble, Randolph, Steuben, Union, Wayne, Wells, and Whitley 
Counties, a population of 578,181, according to the census of 
1930. 

“The newest of these hospitals is Cragmont, the Madison State 
Hospital, about a mile and a half from North Madison, on 1,234 
acres. It serves Bartholomew, Brown, Clark, Crawford, Daviess, 
Dearborn, Decatur, Fayette, Floyd, Franklin, Hancock, Harrison, 
Hendricks, Jackson, Jennings, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, 
Martin, Monroe, Morgan, Ohio, Orange, Ripley, Rush, Scott, 
Shelby, Switzerland, and Washington Counties, having in 1930 a 
population of 551,264.” 


“To people ever know that they are going insane?” Mr. Wilson 
asked. 


“Yes,” the judge replied, “or at least they sometimes know 
that they are subject to insanity. I imagine that generally this 
is a case where a person is temporarily insane at times. The legis- 
lature provided, in 1919, that a person might apply to the super- 
intendent of any state hospital for the insane and be admitted 
if he agrees to obey the rules and to give ten days’ notice in 
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writing before he leaves. This application must be endorsed by 
two practicing physicians in good standing.” 

‘Does anyone make such application?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Yes indeed. The hospital at Richmond, however, is no longer 
able to take voluntary patients, as all its space is needed for those 
committed to it by the courts.” 7 

‘Do the relatives of the patients have to bear any of the ex- 
pense of the inmates?” inquired Mr. Wilson. 

“The state may collect up to $5.00 a week from a patient’s 
estate if he has no dependents. Otherwise, the state provides 
food and medical care. Clothing is provided by the county, which 
also furnishes transportation to and from the hospital if the 
patient’s friends cannot do so. The counties also provide for 
funeral expenses.” 

“T should hate to live in an insane asylum,” Mrs. Wilson 
shuddered. 

“Well,” said Judge Franklin, “so would I. It would be a mourn- 
ful sight to see so many people with deranged minds. However, 
the inmates are much better off there. Don’t think that all insane 
people are violent. Most of them would seem to you quite normal, 
for their minds often seem to be very keen execpt upon one line. 
Some of them are very good chess players. Besides games of 
many kinds, the patients dance, listen to the radio, and see 
moving pictures. Those who are able-bodied are encouraged to 
work in the gardens and shops and do other work about the hos- 
pitals, for work and play have been found very helpful in im- 
proving their conditions. 

“The farm produce is used both at the institution where it is 
produced and at other institutions. The Madison State Hospital 
shipped at one time not long ago, over fourteen tons of cabbage 
to other institutions.” 

“How long do the patients have to stay?” Tom asked. 

“The average stay is about ten and a third years. The law re- 
quires incurable harmless patients to be sent home so that those 
who can be improved may be taken care of. Many patients are 
so improved that they may safely be sent home permanently or 
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temporarily. All these hospitals have kept up with the latest dis- 
coveries in the care of the insane and the specialists in this work 
in these institutions have done much to increase the knowledge 
of how to improve the condition of these unfortunates. The Cen- 
tral State Hospital has become famous for its work in the research 
for the treatment of paresis (a mental disease) with malaria. It 
ships malaria blood to doctors all over the state for use in the 
early stages of paresis and so helps to prevent many cases of 
insanity. Easthaven has made important contributions in the care 
of excited, agitated, and depressed patients. We can be proud 
of what these institutions are doing.” 


“What makes me proud is that these people are being treated 
like human beings,” said Mrs. Wilson. “I had the idea that these 
people were treated like wild beasts.” 


“They used to be,” said the judge. ‘One of the marks of civili- 
zation is our attitude toward the unfortunate.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Is a mental unfortunate more or less to be pitied than a 
physical unfortunate ? 

2. Inso far as mental unfortunates are the result of heredity, 
is the state responsible for them? 

3. In so far as mental unfortunates are the result of the 
strain under which people live in modern civilization, is 
society responsible for them? 

4. In former times, the feeble-minded and insane were mis- 
treated, for their conduct was considered within their 
control. How does this show how knowledge enables us 
to be more just? 

5. Can a person who is mentally unfortunate be happier in 
one of these homes than he can living at home? Why do 
you think so? 

6. Every village used to have someone who was known as 
the village idiot, and he used to be the butt of all the vil- 
lage jokers. Compare this attitude with the modern at- 
titude toward such people. 


HOW INDIANA PROTECTS US AGAINST 
ANTI-SOCIAL PEOPLE 


“Are you connected with the work of any other state institu- 


tions?” Tom asked the judge. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Do you remember the boy who helped 
break into your father’s store a few years ago?” 

“Yes,” Tom replied, “but he was sent home in the East.” 

“If he had stayed,” the judge added, “I would have had to 
send him to the Indiana Boys’ School at Plainfield.” 

“My,” Tom exclaimed, “it seems as if all the state institutions 
are called schools.” 

“Not quite,” the judge laughed, “but most of them. That is 
just as it should be. Education is the thing that most of the in- 
mates of the state institutions need. The physically handicapped 
need to learn how to make the best of their abilities and how to 
become useful and contented citizens. The mentally handicapped 
need to learn how to make the best of their possibilities. The 
anti-social, too, need education.” 

“What do you mean by anti-social?” Tom inquired. 

“Well,” the judge answered, “society has learned by experience 
that laws are needed. The rules of etiquette are the laws which 
help us to get along with others in our friendly relations. Those 
who violate the rules of etiquette are generally punished, whether 
they know it or not, by the loss of friends and opportunities. In 
a very large number of situations, the rules of etiquette are 
enough to prevent quarrels and disagrements between people. 

“Laws of parliamentary procedure have been found necessary 
for clubs, lodges, and other groups. Without them, groups of 
people having occasion to meet to consider matters of common in- 
terest could not get along peaceably and fairly. These rules 
secure fair play and protect the interests both of the majority 
and of the minority. 

“Where other controls fail, governments have found it neces- 
sary to set up controls. We call these laws. Of course, many laws 
are intended merely to outline the work of the government itself 
in the way the people (in our country) want it. Many laws are 
intended to make clear the rights of individuals and groups, to 
protect certain classes of people, and to tell others what rights 
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they must keep in mind in their dealings. These laws generally 
state that certain acts shall be considered misdemeanors, wrongs 
of a less serious nature than others, which are called felonies. 
The former are generally punishable by fines or short terms of 
imprisonment; the latter by longer prison terms or by capital 
punishment. 

“Most people are socially minded, willing to abide by the laws 
and to co-operate with the other citizens of the state. Some peo- 
ple, of course, may violate laws through ignorance; but the anti- 
social violate laws because they lack the spirit which alone makes 
society possible, the willingness to give up certain rights and to 
avoid interfering with the rights of others in order that all may 
be able to live together peaceably. Many of these may be edu- 
cated to control their natural tendencies, and our penal laws 
recognize this.” 


“How is that?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 


“There are at least three distinct purposes in punishing the 
violators of law. The first, and a very prominent one in the think- 
ing of many people, is that of revenge. According to this idea, 
the law-breaker has injured some individual, a group, or the 
state; and he should be punished in order that we may get even 
with him—‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ as the 
Bible expresses it. This idea has generally been outgrown among 
civilized people, but it is likely to flare up in the best of us at 
times. Almost all children have this idea, and one of the marks 
of adulthood is the death of this view. 

“A second view of punishment is that it is a means of protect- 
ing society. It is thought that possible law-breakers will be pre- 
vented from committing crimes by the severity of the laws. So, 
many years ago, hundreds of offenses were punishable by death, 
by injuries to the body, and by severe treatment in prisons. 
Strangely, these penalties did not serve the intended purpose, for 
crime increased. Evidently, the law-breakers were not kept from 
crime by fear of punishment. We have come to see that cer- 
tainty of punishment is much more likely to keep people from 
crime than severity of punishment. Besides, juries do not like to 
convict a man of sheep-stealing, for instance, when they know 
that the punishment is death. 

“So we have come to see that, whenever possible, a new idea 
of punishment should be used—the reformation of the criminal. 
When that can not be accomplished, the criminal is kept in the 
prison for a longer time. The punishment for a few crimes is 
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still death, but only first degree murder and kidnapping are so 
punished.in Indiana. The arguments in favor of each of these 
ideas of punishment are too long for us to discuss them this eve- 
ning, but I believe that the reformation of the criminal is the 
method of the future. That is why we think of imprisonment as 
an opportunity to educate the prisoners rather than as an oppor- 
tunity to make them hate society more.” 

‘T ean’t take that all in just now,” Tom interrupted, “but I 
suppose that that means that law-breakers are not all to be treated 
alike.” 

“That’s right,” the judge replied. “For instance, if you break 
a traffic law for the first time and show that you are sorry, the 
chances are that you will be let off with a lecture and a warning; 
but, if you act defiant, you will have to pay a fine. A repeated 
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offense, however, will quite surely be punished by a fine. A: 
planned murder will be punished much more than one committed 
in a sudden burst of anger, and that will be punished more than 
one committed unintentionally.” 

“Then I should think that boys and girls mould not be punished 
the same as grown-ups,” Tom interrupted again. 

“They used to be,” the judge agreed, “but it has been a long 
time since that was true in Indiana. In 1867, The House of Ref- 
uge for Juvenile Offenders was opened for boys at Plainfield. 
In 1883, the name was changed to the Indiana Reform School for 
Boys and, in 1908, to the Indiana Boys’ School. Girls, however, 
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were sent to the Indiana Reformatory Institution for Women and 
Girls until 1907.” 
“Are there many boys at the Boys’ School?” Tom wondered. 
“The school was built to care for 450 boys, but last year there 
was an average of 560 boys there; so you see that it is much 
overcrowded.” 
“What causes a boy to be sent there?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 
“Boys between ten and sixteen who commit minor offenses, 
boys between ten and seventeen who commit what the laws class- 
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ify as crimes, and boys between ten and seventeen who cannot 
be controlled by their parents and other responsible people are 
sent there. They may be released by the Board of Control, which 
is appointed by and is responsible to the governor, before they 
complete their sentences.” 
“Can a boy do anything to shorten his term?” Tom asked. 
“The average time a boy stays there is two years. The gov- 


ernor sets the rules. Just now, a boy can be paroled in sixteen _ 


months if he shows good conduct. If he violates his parole or 
lacks a proper home, he may be brought back at any time until 
he is twenty-one. Boys over eighteen who have a good record 
during a parole period of not less than one year may be dis- 
charged. If a boy older than seventeen has been committed for 
a crime and is unmanageable under the conditions of the school, 
he may, with the consent of the governor be sent to the Indiana 
Reformatory.” 
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“What does the school do for the boys?” inquired Mr. Wilson. 

“There is both a grade and a four-year high school. Industrial 
training is given so that the boys will be able to make a living 
when they are released. Barbering, bricklaying, and shop trades 
are taught. The Boys’ School Band has won the state band con- 
test in its class and has gone to the National High School Band 
Contest for two years and won high honors each time. The boys 
also garden and farm on the 1,038 acres along State Road 40 
just west of Plainfield. The boys live in small groups, as there 
are more than sixty buildings in the entire plant.” 
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“Ts this supported by the state or by the counties?” asked Mr. 
Wilson. 

“The counties pay one-half the estimated cost of supporting 
the boys, not including the cost of the buildings and grounds. 
The state pays all the other costs.” 

“What about the girls?” Mrs. Wilson asked. “Do they have as 
good a chance to make good as the boys have?” 

“The Indiana Girls’ School is on State Road 34, about eight 
miles west of Indianapolis. On its 250 acres are ten cottages for 
the girls, a hospital, a school, and other necessary buildings. It 
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is built to take care of 371 girls, but there were only 280 there 
in 1937.” 

“What causes them to be sent there?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Girls between ten and eighteen who are found guilty of of- 
fenses which bring them before the juvenile courts are sent here. 
They are wards of the school until they are twenty years old, 
although they do not have to stay in the school all this time. 

“Insane, epileptic, feeble-minded, and paralytic girls are not 
admitted to the school. Neither are girls who have certain con- 
tagious diseases nor those whose bodily health does not permit 


them to take part in the work of the school. The court which 


sends the girl must have a reputable physician certify that she 
meets these conditions. The court also sends the school all the 
available facts concerning the personal and family history of the 
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girls so that the authorities will be able to understand her better. 

“One of the first things the girls are told when they enter the 
school is that they may be released on parole as soon as they 
qualify in efficiency and conduct. This means that many of the 
girls are eligible for parole in a year or a year and a half. Then 
they are generally sent to communities other than the ones they 
came from, as this makes it easier for them to continue their good 
conduct. A girl who has a good record in the school and on parole 
may be honorably released from the control of the school before 
she is twenty.” 

“I suppose the girls are given about the same sort of care as 
the boys,” Mrs. Wilson suggested. 

“Yes. The county pays the state half the girl’s expense at the 
school. The state provides food, clothing, medical care, school- 
ing, physical training, and religious training. All these are suited 
to their abilities and needs as determined by specialists in the 
care of such girls. The state also provides supervision for paroled 
girls.” 

“T hear a great deal of criticism of the parole system,” said 
Mr.Wilson. “How does it work with the boys and girls?” 

“Of course,” replied the judge, “it does not work perfectly; 
but, when you consider the nature of the offenses for which these 
children are sent to these schools, it would certainly be unreason- 
able to keep them there for long periods if they are fit to take 
their place with other boys and girls. If the schools fit them to 
live normal lives, why not give them the opportunity? It is cer- 
tainly better to keep them under observation and care outside 
the institutions so long as they live properly than to sentence them 
to longer terms than we give adults for worse crimes. Besides, 
I think that you will find in the record of paroled boys and girls 
the best possible answer to these criticisms.” 

“What is done with law-breakers if they are above the age 
limit for these schools?” asked Tom. 

“A great deal of progress has been made in this matter since 
I was a boy,” the judge replied. “All criminals were classed 
together. Perhaps I ought to explain about the care of women 
law-breakers first, as that is simplest. The Indiana Woman’s 
Prison is located on fifteen acres at Randolph and Michigan 
Streets in Indianapolis. This prison is intended to confine and 
reform women prisoners over eighteen. There are two sections, 
the penal and the correctional; but both are housed in the same 
building and supervised by the same officers.” 

‘What is the difference?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 
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“The penal department cares for women sentenced in any court 
of the state for a felony, which is a breach of the law so designated 
by the legislature. Less serious offenses are called misdemeanors; 
and women convicted of them are sentenced to the correctional 
department. The former may be released on parole; the latter 
must serve until they have completed their sentences. All those 
leaving the institution are given a ticket home and enough money 
to meet their immediate needs. The prison takes care of about 
a hundred women in each department and is entirely maintained 
by the state.” 

“What is done to fit them to leave the prison?” asked Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“All paroled prisoners are under the care of the state parole 
agents. Before they are paroled, an agent surveys the community 
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to which the prisoners will go. If the conditions under which they 
will live do not seem likely to be helpful in enabling them to be 
law-abiding citizens, no parole is granted. This often means 
that there must be a fair certainty that the prisoners will be able 
to get work. When prisoners are paroled, they are paroled to 
some person who is responsible for their supervision. State parole 
agents visit the parolee and advise the person in whose care 
she is.” 

“Has the prison been operating long?” asked Mr. Wilson. 

“Since 1873,” replied Judge Franklin. ‘The legislature author- 
ized it in 1869, but it was not opened until 1873. Then seventeen 
women were sent to it from the Indiana State Prison, South, at 
Jeffersonville. It was first called the Indiana Reformatory In- 
stitution for Women and Girls. In 1889, it was renamed Reform 
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School for Girls and Women’s Prison. In 1907, when the Girls’ 
School was opened for girls under eighteen, the name became the 
Indiana Woman’s Prison.” 

“From what you say,” Mr. Wilson remarked, “there must be 
many more men in prisons than there are women.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Judge Franklin. “We have provided 
for over 5,000 men in our state penal institutions and only 200 
women. There are many reasons for this, but the chief one is © 
probably that men are more actively concerned in the struggle 
for existence than women. 

“In line with modern ideas of punishment, there are three state 
penal institutions for men. Until 1915, men guilty of misde- 
meanors were confined in the local jails. Aside from the fact 
that the sheriffs were ignorant of the principles and practices of 
dealing with such people, the local authorities lacked the equip- 
ment to make these jail sentences constructive in the life of the 
prisoners. To take care of these prisoners in such a fashion was 
expensive in money and in the personality of the prisoners. 

“Tn 1915, however, the Indiana State Farm, on United States 
Road 40, one mile west of Putnamville and seven miles south of 
Greencastle, was opened. During the first six months, 1,174 in- 
mates were admitted by transfer from state penal institutions 
by the governor’s order; from county jails; and by commit- 
ment from city, circuit, juvenile, and criminal courts of the state. 
The average daily population of the farm since it has been in 
operation has been 834, but it has provision for about 1,200. Only 
men are sentenced to the state farm.” 

“Ts it a real farm?” Tom asked. 


“Yes, indeed,” the judge replied. “There are 2,397 acres in 
the farm itself and about 2,200 acres are rented each year. 

“That is not all that is done on the farm, however. Crushed 
rock and agricultural limestone produced from quarries on the 
farm; building tile and drain tile; clothes hampers; brick; and 
hickory, school, and institution furniture are produced. A 
slaughter house is operated also. All the products of the farm are 
used in state institutions. Building tile and brick from the State 
Farm are used in the new buildings for state institutions, includ- 
ing Purdue and Indiana universities.” 

“Who are sent to the State Farm?” asked Mr. Wilson. 


“Males over sixteen who are committed for terms ranging from 
a few days to a year, to which fines of from $1.00 to $1,000.00 
and court costs may be added. You see, these people are not 
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dangerous criminals; and so there is no need of the same care 
in confining them as in some of the other penal institutions.”’ 

“Since the State Farm relieves the county jails, I suppose the 
counties pay for its upkeep,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“No,” the judge replied, “the only expense to the counties is 
the transportation charges of the prisoners and their attendants 
to the farm and the railroad fare to enable the released prisoners 
to return to the point from which they were sentenced or to any 
other point equally distant from the farm.” 

“Do the prisoners have to stay the full time they are sentenced, 
or may this time be shortened?” asked Tom. 

“They must serve the full time of their sentences plus one day 
for each dollar of fine and costs, less time allowed for good be- 
havior. These allowances range from one day on a ten-day 
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sentence to 93 days on a year sentence and one additional day 
for each day of combined sentence, fine, and costs above a year.” 

“Besides their work, is anything done to help these men be- 
come good citizens?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Not much,” Judge Franklin admitted. “Few of them are 
sentenced for more than ninety days; so it is almost impossible 
to work out any program to help them.” 

“My,” remarked Mr. Wilson, looking at his watch. “I didn’t | 
realize how late it was. Let’s go across the street for a late lunch. 
When you get ready to have Grace go to Fort Wayne, we’ll drive 
up with her. She knows my wife, and she will go more easily 
with us than with strangers. You can tell us about the two other 
prisons when we come to see you about our instructions for tak- 
ing her.” 

It was three weeks before the Wilsons received a telephone 
call from Judge Franklin asking them to come to his office to get 
instructions about taking Grace to Fort Wayne. 

“Will you have time to come around for supper?” Mr. Wilson 
asked. “We’ve been wanting to ask you for some time anyway, 
and Tom won’t give us any peace until he finds out more about 
the prison situation in the state.” 

So the judge came to the Wilsons’ for supper that night. 

“No more,” he remonstrated as Mrs. Wilson urged him to take 
a third piece of angelfood cake. “I’ve already broken all the laws 
of health so far as quantity is concerned. A judge in the courts 
may show leniency, but one has to take full consequences for 
violating nature’s laws. You haven’t forgotten how to cook since 
you came to town, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“We don’t give her much chance to forget, do we, Tom?” 
laughed Mr. Wilson. 

“Tl help you with the dishes, ma,” Tom volunteered, “so that 
you can hear what Judge Franklin has to say about Grace and 
about the prisons. You promised to tell us about them, Judge.” 

“We'll talk over the political situation till you come,” the judge 
laughed. “‘After a dinner like this, I don’t feel like talking about 
anything serious for a while, anyway.” 

The dishes were finally out of the way, and the judge gave 
Mr. Wilson the papers and instructions for the next day. 

“Will we get to look around at the Fort Wayne State School?” 
Tom asked. 

“T’m quite sure that you will,” replied the judge. 

There was a pause in the conversation. The judge leaned back 
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meditatively in his easy chair. Mr. Wilson caught his wife’s eye 
and put his finger to his lip after a glance at Tom. Both of them 
sat back seemingly absorbed in thought. Tom fidgeted. 

‘“What’s the matter, son?” Mr. Wilson asked innocently. 

“Nothing,” he replied. 

“Then stop fidgeting.” 

“But I thought that Judge Franklin was going to tell us more. 
about the prisons.” 

“Oh, so I did,” the judge laughed. “I see that you hadn’t for- 
gotten. What did we discuss the last time?” 

“You had begun to tell us about the prisons for men, and you 
had just told us about the Indiana State Farm. You said that 
there were two other penal institutions for men.” 

“Men between sixteen and thirty who are convicted of felonies 
are sent to the Indiana Reformatory, located on 1,554 acres about 
a mile and a half south of Pendleton.” 

“Why is it called a reformatory?” Tom inquired. “Does that 
mean that its chief purpose is to reform the prisoners?” 

“That’s right. The inmates are given schooling up to the fifth 
grade if they lack any of that work. They are also given moral 
training; and some are taught printing and furniture making so 
that they may become useful, self-supporting citizens when they 
are released. Most of the prisoners, however, are sentenced for too 
short a time to learn a trade.” 

‘Do they get a chance to fit themselves for jobs?” asked Mr. 
Wilson. 

“They make a good deal of heavy foundry ware—Dutch ovens, 
chicken fryers, man-hole rings and covers, and furnace castings— 
brooms, mops, blankets, mattresses, and clothing—overalls, cov- 
eralls, blanket-lined jackets, shirts, trousers, playsuits, and uni- 
form cloth. Besides, they operate a flour mill and a canning 
plant. Many of the prisoners are not qualified to hold any job 
except the lowest-paid and least desirable; perhaps that is one 
reason why they become criminals. Here they learn to produce 
goods of the finest material and quality, and the wokmanship is 
guaranteed. They also farm.” 

‘Do they produce much?” Mr. Wilson asked. 

“In the year ending June 30, 1937, the men at the state prison 
produced over $500,000 worth of goods; at the reformatory, about 
$350,000 worth was produced; and $320,000 at the state farm. 
This work keeps the prisoners busy, so that they do not become 
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even more anti-social than when they entered. It also enables 
them to earn part of the cost of maintaining them in these insti- 
tutions.” 


“T suppose the reformatory is entirely state-supported?” sug- 
gested Mr. Wilson. 


“Yes, the only expense the county bears is for the transporta- 
tion of the prisoners and of the sheriff who accompanies him.” 

“Does the state do anything to help them when their term is 
ended?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Not a great deal,” the judge confessed. ‘“Those serving an in- 
determinate sentence are released on parole. They are given $5.00, 
a suit of clothes, and a ticket to any place in Indiana. Those 
serving a definite sentence are released when their time is up. 
They receive $10.00, a suit of clothes, and a ticket to any place 
in the state. You can see that $10.00 is not much between them 
and starvation, especially when it is harder for a convict to secure 
work than it is for others.” 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Wilson. “Has the reformatory idea 
been used long in Indiana?”’ 


“No. The first state prison in the state was opened in 1822 at 
Jeffersonville. It received all persons convicted of felonies 
throughout the state until 1861, when the prison at Michigan City 
was opened. The latter was then called the Indiana State Prison, 
North, and the former the Indiana State Prison, South. In 1873, 
all the women prisoners at the Jeffersonville prison were trans- 
ferred to the newly opened Indiana Reformatory for Women and 
Girls. In 1897, the Indiana State Prison, South, became the In- 
diana Reformatory. The inmates and records from this institu- 
tion were transferred to the new buildings at Pendleton in 1923.” 


“And the Michigan City prison remained a prison for older 
criminals?” Tom asked. | 


“Yes, and also the prison for younger men if they are sentenced 
for life. Men between 21 and 30 who have been previously con- 
victed of felonies may be sent to the Indiana State Prison at 
Michigan City if the judge thinks that this is best. Under the 
habitual criminal law, any man convicted of a felony for the third 
time is sent to the state prison for life, regardless of his age. Most 
of the men, however, are sent to the prison under an indeterminate 
sentence. The Department of Public Welfare may transfer to the 
state prison from any of the penal institutions of the state as it 
sees fit. The inmates are cared for entirely by the state, but the 
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counties pay their transportation to the prison. The Indiana Hos- 
pital for Insane Criminals adjoins the Indiana State Prison and is 
under the same management.” 

“Are the men kept in cells at the state prison?” Tom asked. 
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“No,” the judge replied. “Most of the inmates will be released 
sometime. If they are kept in solitary confinement in idleness, 
they will be entirely unfitted to take their place in society. If that 
is true, there will be little doubt that they will be back in prison 
soon.” 

“So even this prison is a sort of reformatory?” asked Tom. 

“Yes. The men make all the metal signs and tags used by the 
State Highway Department, the county highway departments, 
and the city street departments of the state. They make the auto- 
mobile license tags required for all automobiles. They make 
ladies’ and men’s shoes; hit-and-miss, roving, cotton, burlap, and 
hooked rugs; door mats; sweeping compound; state and Ameri- 
can flags; and soaps, soap powder, soap chips, and cleansing 
powder. They bind books and manufacture tobacco. All these 
products are of the very highest quality and workmanship. Be- 
sides the walled inclosure of 23 acres, there are 80 acres of ad- 
Joining grounds and about 1,750 acres of farm lands which are 
rented. These lands outside the walled inclosure are operated 
by the prisoners and are known as the Honor Farm. Only pris- 
oners with good records are permitted to work there.” 

“How many are there in the State Prison?” asked Mr. Wilson. 

“Well, of course, the number varies. If all the bed space is 
used, with only one man in a cell, the prison can take care of 
2,387 men. The insane hospital can care for 274. Prisoners are 
received daily, and others are released.” 

“You mean that their sentences are finished?” 


“Yes and no,” replied the judge. “The governor has unlimited 
pardoning power; and he may shorten a sentence, release a pris- 
oner on parole, or pardon a prisoner whenever he thinks that this 
is proper. A prisoner who is Serving a definite sentence may, by 
good behavior, shorten his term. A ten-year term, for instance, 
may in this way be shortened to six years and eight months. 
Most prisoners, however, are serving indeterminate sentences and 
may be released, upon application to the Board of Trustees, after 
serving the minimum term. Paroled and discharged prisoners 
are supplied with a complete outfit of clothing. Paroled pris- 
oners are given $5.00 and discharged prisoners $10.00.” 

“You have mentioned indeterminate sentences several times,” 
Tom said. ‘What are those?” 


“The indeterminate sentence is closely connected with the 
parole system and, in fact, the whole machinery for the reclama- 
tion of the prisoners,” replied the judge. “It is one of the most 
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important improvements in the way in which criminals are 
treated. The Indiana Reformatory Act, applying solely to male 
offenders, became effective in 1897. Two years later, the terms of 
this act were extended to the inmates of the Woman’s Prison. This 
act and the indeterminate sentence law passed by the same legis- 
lature provide for an indeterminate sentence and a parole sys- 
tem for a large number of offenses. When the penal code was 
revised in 1905, the indeterminate sentence law was included, but 
it did not extend to women. In 1927, the law was restated to in- 
clude all cases of felony except treason or murder in the first or 
second degree. It applies to all men and women over 18 except 
those sentenced to life imprisonment. In recent years, a number 
of laws have been passed giving definite prison terms for offenses, 
but most laws provide a minimum and maximum prison term 
for the crime described. 

“When a prisoner on indeterminate sentence has served his 
minimum term, he may ask the board of trustees of the institu- 
tion to release him on parole. If it seems reasonably likely that 
the prisoner will obey the law if released, the board generally 
grants the appeal. No one but the prisoner himself may ask for 
his release. The board studies the prisoner’s record, including 
the facts of his life which indicate the probable cause of his crimi- 
nal nature and the record of his attitude, education, and work in 
the prison.” 

“What is the difference between paroling a prisoner and free- 
ing him?” asked Tom. 

‘When a prisoner is discharged (freed), the prison authorities 
have no further control of him unless he is again sentenced to 
the prison. When a prisoner is put on parole, he is under supervi- 
sion until the end of his maximum sentence, and he may be re- 
turned to the prison whenever he violates his parole or begins 
to return to his criminal ways or company. If it seems reasonably 
certain that he will continue to be a law-abiding citizen, the 
board may give him a complete discharge.” 

“How can the paroled prisoners be supervised?” asked Mrs. 
Wilson. “Is it because there are so few of them?”’ 

“Between 1897 and 1936, over 35,000 prisoners in the Indiana 
State Prison, The Indiana Reformatory, and the Indiana 
Woman’s Prison have been paroled, an average of almost 900 a 
year. Supervising them has been, as you imply, an almost impos- 
sible task. In 1937, however, the State Department of Public 
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FIG. 179 INDIANA PAROLE SECTIONS 


Welfare set up a new state-wide system for supervising persons 
paroled from the state institutions. 


“This department is now the final authority in granting the 
paroles recommended by the trustees of the various institutions. 
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The department uses the office facilities of the 92 county depart- 
ments of public welfare to supervise the parolees in their re- 
spective counties. So, instead of the state’s former eight parole 
agents to supervise 1,850 parolees, about 100 agents do that work 
with very little additional expense. (See Fig. 179.) The eight 
state agents have become district parole agents and work with 
the county departments and local individuals. Two parole offi- 
cers work in Marion County, which has about 300 parolees. 
About 300 paroled individuals live outside the state. This leaves 
about 138 to a county for the county departments of public wel- 
fare to supervise. This set-up supervises paroled persons from 
The Indiana State Prison, The Indiana Reformatory, the Wdman’s 
Prison, and the Indiana State Farm.” 

“How are the records of the prisoners secured?” Mrs. Wilson 
asked. 

“Tt has not been done in the past as efficiently as at present. 
In December, 1936, the State Board of Public Welfare began a 
new system at the reformatory. This provides for a study of the 
inmates by specialists in order to find their individual needs and 
to plan a program to meet these and a study of the prisoners to 
determine their readiness for parole. These specialists give the 
inmates psychological, psychiatric, and social case service. 

“A program of this sort has been under way at the Boys’ 
School for some time. It is being begun in the Woman’s Prison 
and will soon be extended to the State Prison. 

“On the recommendation of the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, the congestion at the reformatory has been reduced by trans- 
ferring about 200 inmates selected by the Reformatory classifica- 
tion committee to the State Farm. Only those requiring the mini- 
mum of restraint and discipline were transferred. The classifica- 
tion committee keeps reports of the progress, adjustment, and 
degree of dangerousness of the inmates; and this is available 
when the prisoners apply for parole. 

“The committee’s study begins when the prisoner is admitted. 
During the quarantine period, while the prisoner is isolated to 
prevent the possible spread of disease, his previous record and 
the circumstances of his offense are studied by the identification 
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officers. He is examined by the psychologist to determine his 
mental and special abilities. The chaplain interviews him in re- 
gard to his religious connections. His educational, industrial, 
vocational, and moral training are worked out for him by the 
classification committee at the end of this period. If it seems 
best, the prisoner is transferred by the classification committee 
to some other state institution.” 7 

“Do many prisoners break their parole?” Tom asked. 

“Out of the more than 35,000 parolees during the last forty- 
two years, four out of five have proved satisfactory. All these 
prisoners would have been released anyway, and all of them 
served their minimum sentences. By paroling them, the state 
was able to keep them under supervision for at least a year. 
Parole agents find employment for prisoners about to be paroled 
and visit them frequently until satisfied that there is reason to 
believe that they will be self-supporting and law-abiding. Of 
the 7,500 or so who violated their parole, 5,000 have been re- 
turned to prison.” 

“That gives the prisoners an inducement to go straight, I should 
think,” remarked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Tt does,” Judge Franklin replied. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What is meant by anti-social people? 

2. Why is it fair to say that many anti-social people are 
people who have the ideas and ideals of the past? 

3. What is a criminal? 

4. Could an act be within the law at one time and a crime 
at another time? 

5. How does this show the value of education? 

6. What are the institutions which the state provides for 
anti-social people? 

7. What institution does the county and city provide for 
them? 

8. What idea as to the purpose of punishment does our state 
use? 

9. Should offenders be separated according to their age, 
sex, and character? 


HOW INDIANA GUARDS OUR HEALTH 


“Did you read the evening paper, Tom?” Mr. Wilson asked 
one evening. 

“Not yet,” Tom replied. ‘Anything special?” 

“Yes, the leading article on the front page should interest you.” 

“Why,” Tom exclaimed after reading the article, “it says that 
the State Board of Health demands that we put in a new chlorina- 
tor. What does that mean?”’ 

“Chlorine is gas that is used to purify water. The State Board 
has examined our waterworks and claims that the machine we 
use does not put the proper quantity of chlorine in the water.” 

‘Do we have to do what the board says?” inquired Tom. 

“Yes indeed. The orders of the State Board of Health are 
as enforceable as laws in the courts. I came across a map the 
other day (See Fig. 180) that shows the communities which the 
board found having unsatisfactory water supply. Here it is. Let’s 
see: Thirty-nine communities in 1936-1937 were ordered to im- 
prove their systems. This means that at least 60,000 people in 
our state were needlessly exposed to disease.” 

“How is this board formed?” 

“The governor appoints the five members of the board. The 
members of the board appoint the people who actually do the 
work. You can get some idea of the range of work done by the 
board by a list of the bureaus. There are the Bureaus of Health 
and Physical Education, Maternal and Child Welfare, Local 
Health Administration, Public Health Nursing, Food and Drugs, 
Weights and Measures, Dairy Products, Sanitary Engineering, 
and Vital Statistics. Then there is a bacteriological laboratory, 
an epidemiologist, a dental health educator, and a state inves- 
tigator.” 

“Which department prepared this map?” Tom asked. 

“The Bureau of Sanitary Engineering. It requires officials 
of public water supplies to send regular samples of the water 
it gives the public. Reports are mailed to these officials as soon 
as the examinations are completed. This enables each communi- 
ty to know how good its water is. Some officials think more 
about the cost of making the water safe than of the danger to 
the community, but they are in the minority. 
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“When a city empties its sewage into a stream, it endangers 
the health of people who live along the stream. The Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering may order the cities to make such changes 
in their sewage disposal as are necessary to end this danger. Fac- 
tories which empty wastes into streams are compelled to dispose 
of them; otherwise they pollute the streams. This is something 
which can not be compelled by the authorities of the localities 
affected by the water pollution. This bureau also has oversight 
of swimming pools, bathing beaches, and summer resorts.” 

“What does the Bureau of Food and Drugs do?” 

‘Tt has a great many duties. It inspects and samples can- 
ning plants. If products are adulterated or spoiled, it requires 
them to be disposed of in such a way as not to cause illness to any- 
one. It sees that the products of these and other food plants are 
properly branded. It inspects sorghum plants, groceries, meat 
markets, and cold storage plants. It used to be that canning 
factories were filthy, and food could be kept too long to be health- 
ful. Bakeries, bottling works, ice cream plants, and slaughter- 
houses are all subject to inspection by this department. Apples 


j Courtesy of State Board of Health 
FIG. 181 FALSE WEIGHTS ARE ILLEGAL 
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which are dangerous because of too much poison from sprays are 
not allowed to be sold. There are so many ways in which foods 
may become dangerous without our knowing it that the work 
of this department is very important.” 

“If we thought that some food was unsafe, how could we find 
out?” Tom asked. 


“Well,” his father laughed, “the quickest way would be to 
eat it. If it didn’t make you sick or kill you, you might decide 
that it was allright. The state has a Division of Chemistry which 
would analyze the food for you, however; and that would be 
much safer. This division now includes the Bureau of Foods 
and Drugs, the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, the Bureau of 
Dairy Products, and the Bureau of Weights and Measures. 


“Anyone who thinks that canned goods, drinks, or dairy prod- 
ucts are unsafe may send samples to the Division of Chemistry. 
It will notify him of its suitability for food or drink; and, if it 
is unfit for use, it will see that the product is taken off the market. 


“The Bureau of Dairy Products has been so effective that the 
butter industry has made a set of rules for itself and is trying 
to enforce these rules. As a result, the percent of bad butter has 
shown a marked decrease. Since more surplus milk is being 
used for cheese, so that Indiana is now one of the leading states 
in the production of cheese, the bureau has worked with the 
cheese factories to secure proper conditions there. The work 
of this bureau has almost done away with low-fat, watered, and 
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dirty milk. It is still necessary to guard against milk which con- 
tains too many bacteria. The bureau inspects almost seven thou- 
sand plants each year in its efforts to see that our dairy foods, 
which are so important a part of our diet, are safe.” 

‘Does the state do anything directly to improve the health of 
the citizens?” Tom asked. 

“Well,” Mr. Wilson replied, ‘my cousin in Greene County 
was telling me about an experiment the state is trying. In this © 
county, there were a large number of children whose parents 
were on relief. With the co-operation of the Greene County 
Dental Society, a dentist’s office on wheels (See Fig. 182) was 
sent to that county by the Indiana State Board of Health. This 
unit cares for the teeth of children between the ages of three 
and ten and has been successful, not only in caring for the teeth 
of many children who would otherwise not have received den- 
tal care, but has made many other people realize the importance 
of dental care. 

“This is only one of the ways in which the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health of the Indiana State Board of Health is working. 
In several counties of the state, the Bureau of Public Health 
Nursing is sending nurses out among those who need the guid- 
ance of a nurse but would not otherwise receive it. I doubt if 
anyone not directly connected with the Department of Public 
Health can know the many ways in which the state is working 
to help us keep well and to get well.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


i 


Why is health a concern of the state? 

2. Read in some encyclopedia about the Black Death, the 
bubonic plague, and Asiatic cholera. Why do we not 
have such plagues in our country today? 

3. Find out how yellow fever was stamped out. John Kis- 
singer of Huntington, Indiana, was one of the men who 
helped prove that the mosquito was the cause of yellow 
fever. 

4, Ask some of the old people of your community about ma- 
laria, one of the most dangerous diseases of all lands. 
Why is it no longer common in Indiana? 

5. Why is it necessary for the state to tell local communi- 
ties what they must do about sanitation and water? 

6. Why should you be concerned about the conditions in 

canning factories, slaughterhouses, and bakeries? 


HOW INDIANA LOOKS AFTER OUR SAFETY 


While Tom’s school was closed in order to give the children 
time to be vaccinated, Tom went with his father on a trip to 
Indianapolis. As they approached a consolidated school, they 
came up to a school bus. 

“Why are you stopping,” he asked his father. 

“Don’t you see the school bus in front of us is about to stop?” 
Mr. Wilson asked in surprise. “Don’t you remember how traffic 
used to stop while the busses were unloading when you lived in 
the country?” 

“Yes,” Tom replied sheepishly, “but I forgot.” 

“T guess we all tend to,” his father said. ‘When a man is 
walking, he thinks that the automobile driver ought to be more 
careful; but, when he is driving, he thinks that the pedestrian 
should do the looking out.” 

“Is there a law about stopping while school busses unload?” 
asked Tom. 

“Yes, because many people are in too much of a hurry to 
think of the danger to the children. A law makes them more 
careful.” 

“Are there laws to make the bus drivers careful, too?” Tom 
asked. “I should think they would need to have pretty strict 
regulations.” 

“Yes,” his father replied; “and, when you hear that a school 
bus has been hit by a train, you know that the damage to the 
children has been caused by a violation of the law. The Bureau 
of Accident Prevention of the Indiana State Police also issues 
rules of safety (See Fig. 18) for bus drivers and for the children 
who ride the school busses.” 

“Are the state police interested in safety?” Tom asked in sur- 
prise. “I thought that they would be looking after law-breakers.” 

“Well, the police in cities are concerned very much with the 
traffic problem. They organize the students in the schools and 
try to teach them how to cross the streets safely. So the state 
police are concerned with safety, too. In fact, when Governor 
McCray organized the state police in 1921, their sole duty was 
to patrol the state roads and look after traffic. Many people 
thought that they had no legal authority to arrest anyone except 
for violation of the traffic laws.” 
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“Were there many state roads then?” 

“Not very many. State Roads 52, 40, 32, 41, and a road from 
Indianapolis to Fort Wayne were all. These were all improved 
gravel roads. It was thought that fifty men would be enough 
to patrol these roads. Now we have 244 state roads with a total 
mileage of over 9,000 miles, all of them concrete or black-surface 


FIG. 183 STATE ROAD 50 


roads; so now the state police force consists of 175 uniformed 
and 36 plain-clothes policemen, 32 radio operators, 5 criminal 
identifiers, and 2 laboratory technicians. They check speed- 
ing, try to enforce stopping at stop signs, see that cars are properly 
licensed, investigate accidents, arrest drunken drivers, and do 
many other things to make the highways safer.” 

“They are just like traffic policemen in the cities, then, aren’t 
they?” Tom remarked. 

“Exactly; and, like them, they can help arrest criminals. The 
state police are in touch with headquarters by means of radio; 
and they join in manhunts for bank robbers, kidnappers, and 
other criminals. All highways from any point in the state can 
be quickly blocked by the state police; and, if the license num- 
ber of the car in which the criminal is traveling is known, his 
capture is a sure thing. Of course, it isn’t always as simple as 
that. 

“A sergeant of the Indiana State Police was in Bangor, Maine, 
and took part in the capture of the Brady gang. He worked with 
the Federal G-Men in that case.” 
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“Does the state do anything else to secure safety?” Tom asked. 

“The 1937 legislature passed a law requiring the teaching 
of safety in the eighth grade of all public schools. All high school 
seniors must have one semester’s work in safety. If we can make 
children realize that safety is a matter of being careful before 
the accident, many accidents will never occur. 

“The chief fire marshal of the state, who is appointed by 
the governor, does much to secure safety from fire. He and his 
staff investigate fires and try to find out how they started so that 
we can know how to avoid fires. They investigate public build- 
ings to make sure that they do not have fire hazards that can 
be avoided. They set up regulations for new buildings in order 
to make them as safe as possible. They tell how electric wiring 
must be done, what kind of furnaces may be used and where 
they shall be placed, the number and kinds of exits in theaters 
and hotels, ete. If they find that a public building is unsafe, 
they give orders as to what shall be done to make it safe. (See 
Fig. 184.) In fact, school buildings are inspected at regular 
intervals. Fire extinguishers are required in buildings where 
there are likely to be many people. Stores, hotels, and hospitals 
are also examined regularly. Buildings which have become fire 
hazards may also be condemned by the fire marshal.” 

“Where’s the fire?” Tom exclaimed a few days later as he 
heard the scream of the fire wagon’s siren just as he had sat 
down for dinner; and he dashed out of the house to see. 

“Where was it?” his mother asked on his return. 

“Three blocks down the street,” he replied, “at Hollis’s. His 
mother was cooking with a coal oil stove, and it exploded. The 
kitchen was wrecked by the explosion, but the fire department 
got there in time to save the rest of the house.” 

“Was she hurt?” Mrs. Wilson inquired. 

“No, she happened to be out in the garden getting some 
lettuce.” 

“That’s strange,’ his mother said. “I wonder how it could 
explode.” 

That evening, the paper contained an account of the acci- 
dent. An oil inspector had been in Modelville at the time, and 
he had investigated the cause of the accident. He had learned 
that Mrs. Hollis had bought her coal oil from a new oil company 
which had opened up in town and had offered lower prices on 
coal oil and gasoline. The company had brought in fifty gallons 
of coal oil the day before, but it had not had the coal oil tested. 
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January 13, 1937 


Mr 


. a a, trustee 
Township 


J 
ume, = Indiana 
1 9 Bs ag 


Dear Si | 
his department made ea reinspection of the MME School December 
21, 1936. According to our inspector's report it is necessary that 
the following recommendations be complied for the protection of life 
and property: 


1. Install a fire door at the entrance to the furnace room and equi 
same with fusible link, chain and counterweight arrangement so 
that it will close automatically. 


Re Replace the defective hose now on the stand pipes. 


36 Instell two 2+ gallon soda and acid fire extinguishers in the 
basement. | 


4. Use no greater than 15 ammere fuses in all branch lighting’ cir | 
cuits. } 


De Install the wiring on the stage in compliance with the National | 
Electrical Code. 1 


6. Install a red nilot light on the electric iron. | 
| 

7. Install proper fuses in the fuse panel box located in the domes= 
tic science roon. 


8. Repair the electric light in the northwest room in such a manne 
thet the shade will be secure. ‘his room is on the second flo01 


9. Place an approved metal mat beneath the range in the kitchene | 
This mat is to extend at least 18" in front of the ranges. | 


10. Replace the rope on the fire alarm with a heavy wire or chain. 
11. The store room should be constructed of fire resistive material, 
either brick, concrete, masonry, or metal lath and plaster. 


f 


Kindly comply with the above recommendations as soon as possible. 


Yours very truly, 


Clem Smith, Chief 
CS;FM--RM Fire Marshal Department 


FIG. 184 
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‘Ts it necessary to have oil and gasoline tested?” Tom asked 
his father. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “the Division of Oil Inspection attends 
to that. It used to be a part of the Division of Chemistry in the 
State Board of Health, but it is now a part of the Division of 
Audit and Control.” 

“Why was it put into that division?” 

“There is a state gasoline tax,’ his father explained, “and 
people who use gasoline for other purposes can get a refund. 
The Division of Oil Inspection and the Gasoline Tax Division 
cross-check shipments of petroleum, and the oil inspectors in- 
vestigate doubtful claims for refund. This co-operation has 
saved thousands of dollars which would otherwise have been lost 
through unjust claims for refunds.” 

“But how is it concerned with this fire?” Tom inquired. 

“The chief work of the oil inspectors is to test and inspect 
all petroleum products sold in the state. This amounts to over 
11,000,000 barrels a year. Kerosene which ignites at less than 
120° Fahrenheit is too dangerous to be sold. Gasoline and sim- 
ilar products are branded dangerous by the inspector. The coal 
oil which Mrs. Hollis used would ignite at 110°. 

“What will be done to the oil company?” Tom asked. 

‘Tt will have to pay Mrs. Hollis’s damages and may even have 
its license revoked. Then it will be unable to do business in 
the state. The Division of Oil Inspection gives publicity to all 
explosions due to the mishandling of petroleum products and 
tries to educate the public in the safe use of gasoline, naphtha, 
and benzine in home cleaning and in the use of coal oil and gaso- 
line for heating purposes.” 

A few days later, there came to Modelville an urgent call 
for an ambulance from a house near a railway crossing on the 
highway leading to Indianapolis. That evening, Tom and his 
father driving out in that direction were stopped by the crowds 
at the scene of the accident. 

“That’s the third accident here this year,” Tom remarked. 
“People forget that a railway can’t move.” 

“There should be a marker there,’ Mr. Wilson replied. “I 
know that the Public Service Commission has ordered the rail- 
way to put up modern grade crossing protection devices. Flash 
signals, bells, and other warnings at railroad crossings are usually 
signs that the Public Service Commission has ordered the rail- 
road to do so.” 
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“Why would the Public Service Commission do that?” Tom 
asked. 

“The commission has jurisdiction over the railways. It in- 
vestigates railroad grade crossing accidents and works continu- 
ously to reduce their number. It orders the installation of new 
safety devices at crossings and special devices at extra-danger- 
ous grade crossings. The number of accidents at such crossings 
are constantly decreasing.” 

“Mr. Jorgeson was telling me today that the elevator had 
shut down for a week,” Mrs. Wilson remarked at the supper table 
one evening. 

“Yes,” Mr. Wilson replied, “the manager came over today 
to see me about having a new boiler put in. The Industrial Board 
has ordered the elevator closed until the new boiler is in.” 

“What’s the Industrial Board, pa?” asked Tom. 

“It’s the division of the state government that has oversight 
of conditions affecting workmen in the industries of the state. 
Its members are appointed by the governor, like the members 
of all other executive boards. The Department of Boiler Inspec- 
tion is one of the important safety-first branches of our govern- 
ment.” 

“How’s that?” Tom inquired. 

“It requires all power and heat plants having steam boilers 
to be registered. There are about 16,000 in the state at present. 
This department inspects these boilers when they are installed 
and at intervals while they are in use. The department believes 
that it is better for everyone that accidents be avoided than that 
a factory or school shall be destroyed and workmen injured.” 

“Are boilers that dangerous?” asked Mrs. Wilson in surprise. 

“The most reliable book on the subject says that they are 
more dangerous than dynamite. An explosion of a 200-horse- 
power boiler is equal to the explosion of about a thousand pounds 
of gunpowder. The state laws, if obeyed, will prevent practically 
all accidents from boilers. They provide for inspections, the use 
of safety appliances, and penalties for violating the boiler law. 
Inspections prevent most explosions and enable the inspectors 
to make recommendations for the safe operation of the boilers.” 

“Then why aren’t other dangerous things in factories in- 
spected?” Tom asked. 

“They are,” his father replied. “The Department of Factory 
and Building Inspection inspects all places where the public as- 
sembles. It inspects school buildings, factories and workshops, 
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theaters, freight and passenger elevators, hotels, passenger boats, 
etc. The department insists that mechanical guards and safety 
appliances shall be used; but it believes that the employers and 
employees, as well as the general public, needs to be educated 
in their part in preventing accidents. If it were not for their 
growing interest, it would not be possible for the department 
to so effectively reduce accidents in industry, for the small staff 
is able to make only one inspection of each industry a year. This 
is not only a safety measure; it is also economical.” 

“How is that?” Tom inquired. 

“The state requires the employers to compensate the em- 
ployees injured in the course of their employment. It used to 
be considered that the employee took the risk when he took the 
job; but we came to see that society, in the long run, had to pay 
for the loss of earning power, the sickness, the various other losses 
resulting from industrial accidents. Why, we said, should not 
the costs of accidents be borne by those who use the products 
whose manufacture causes the accidents? The only way to do 
that was to require the employer to pay, either directly or through 
insurance companies, the damage to human beings as well as the 
damages to the machinery used in his work. He, of course, adds 
the cost of this to his costs of manufacture; so the consumer 
pays his just share of the human as well as plant costs of pro- 
ducing what he uses.” 

“That seems fair,’ Mrs. Wilson commented. 

“Tt is,’ her husband agreed. “So the state has compensation 
laws providing for benefits to those injured in industry. This 
has resulted in increased efforts by employers to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents, for this is one way of reducing costs of produc- 
tion. The Compensation Department of the Industrial Board 
requires reports within one day of the injury of all injuries to 
employees causing the absence of an employee for more than 
one day.” 

“Who decides how much the employee shall receive in case of 
an accident?” Tom asked. “It seems to me that it would not be 
possible to have a law for every case.” 

“If the employer and the employee or his dependents can 
not come to an agreement, the Industrial Board sets a date for a 
hearing in the county in which the accident occurred. One mem- 
ber of the board is present; and, if either party does not like his 
decision, an appeal can be made to the full board. In the first 
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twenty years of the law (1915-1935), about 36,000 cases were 
heard; and almost $44,000,000 was paid in compensation for ac- 
cidents.”’ 

“What else does the Industrial Board do?” Tom inquired. 

“The Department of Women and Children inspects establish- 
ments where women and minors are employed to see that condi- 
tions are suitable for their employment. Manufacturing estab- — 
lishments, retail stores, theaters, billiard and pool rooms, bowl- 
ing alleys, restaurants, telephone and telegraph offices, hotels, 
etc., are inspected. Minors’ certificates of age, vacation and holi- 
day certificates enabling children to work during those times, 
release from school certificates, and other documents relating to 
the employment of minors are received, edited, and filed by this 
department. It may revoke certificates for good cause. It co- 
operates with the United States Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, in keeping information for this bureau up to date. As 
a result of this department’s work, sanitary conditions have been 
improved and needed comforts have been added.” 

“I should think that there ought to be some way to keep 
people from buying poison,” Tom remarked. “TI read in the paper 
just the other day that someone had poisoned several people at 
a banquet.” 

“Yes, there is a law to prevent that. All poisons must be 
so labeled and some can be sold only upon prescriptions from 
doctors. Patent medicines must bear on their labels the types 
of drugs which they contain. 

“Besides that, the state requires doctors, dentists, opticians, 
beauty parlor operators, barbers, and everyone else who deals 
directly with our bodies to be licensed. That doesn’t mean that 
they are efficient; it means only that they have met the minimum 
requirements for carrying on their professions and businesses. In 
that way, people who have not had proper training are barred 
from practicing. If it weren’t for such laws, ignorant and dis- 
honest people would find it easier to deceive people.” 

“Tsn’t there something that could be done to prevent blind- 
ness?” Tom asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” his father replied. “It has been found that, 
by using the proper strength of silver nitrate in the eyes of new- 
born children, many cases of blindness can be prevented; so the 
state has a law requiring all new-born children to be treated in 
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this way. It has also passed laws requiring people working in 
occupations which are likely to cause blindness to be given pro- 
tection.” 

“And, I suppose,” Tom added, “if some other way of pre- 
venting sickness and accident is found, the state will pass more 
laws.” 

“That’s right. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, our 
Federal constitution says, is the chief aim of government. The 
state has this for its aim, too; so anything that prolongs life and 
prevents suffering is the business of the state.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. In pioneer days, safety from Indians, wild animals, and 
climate was important. Laws were of little use in this 
respect, although the state did do a great deal to help 
secure safety from Indians and wild animals. Why do 
we have so much more done by the state today to secure 
our safety? 

2. It is better to be safe than sorry. Find out what you 
can about the accidents by drivers of trucks and busses. 
Can traffic accidents be reduced? How? 

3. Keep note of yourself for a week. What chances have 
you taken that might have resulted in accidents? 

4. Do you think workmen are glad to use safety devices? 

5. Are employers willing to use safety devices? If you live 
in a community where there is a factory, find out some 
of the methods used to reduce accidents. 

6. Can accidents to school busses be avoided? 

7. Why do we need traffic regulations? Why are these 
new? 

8. Suppose a new traffic law is passed. How do you think 
it will come about? 

9. What does the state do to reduce fire hazards? 

10. Examine your home. What can you do to reduce fire — 
hazards there? | 

11. Examine your school. What can be done to reduce fire 
hazards there? 

12. What dangers can you think of in your community? See 
how many of these are supervised by the state. 

13. Is it fair to require employers to pay for injuries to their 
employees? 
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“Tom,” Mrs. Wilson asked him a day or two after the open- 
ing of school, “what’s this about the new textbooks? Mrs. J ami- 
son was over this afternoon to borrow some thread, and she was © 
complaining about the new books. She said Elbert had used 
one physics book and that now Oscar had to get a different book. 
She says it’s just a scheme to make the parents pay more money.” 

“Our physics teacher explained that to us yesterday,’ Tom 
replied with some heat. “Oscar should have explained to his 
mother. Mr. Swahlen said that there were new discoveries be- 
ing made in science every day and that a textbook five years old 
was behind the times on many things—not entirely, of course, 
but in a good many matters. So the state had adopted a new 
physics book to be used for the next five years. There were other 
new adoptions, too, he said.” 

“Who adopts them?” she inquired. 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering,’ Tom admitted. “That’s 
why I’m home early. Didn’t you say that Miss Jackson was to 
be here for supper?” 

“Yes. She’s teaching in our city schools now, and I invited 
her around for supper. Why do you ask?” 

‘“She’ll know all about the adoptions,” Tom explained, “and 
I want to know about them.” 

“The State Board of Education makes the adoptions,” Miss 
Jackson explained when Tom asked her about them. “The gov- 
ernor, the lieutenant-governor, and the state superintendent of 
public instruction are always members of this board. The other 
six members are appointed by the governor. Among these are 
generally the president of one of our state schools, the superin- 
tendent of a large city school, a county superintendent, and some- 
one interested in labor. A textbook is adopted for five years. 
Then a new adoption is made, but not all books are adopted at 
the same time.” 

“Does the board change books every time?” Mrs. Wilson in- 
quired. 

“In most subjects,’ Miss Jackson replied. ‘New knowledge 
and new ideas about education make it possible to improve the 
textbooks, although some of us think that the old books are 
sometimes better than the new adoptions. On the whole, though, 
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I believe that the changes are for the best. New books are needed 
especially in the sciences—geography, general science, botany, 
physics, and chemistry—and in history and civics. For instance, 
every time the legislature meets, there is a probability that some 
changes will be made in our government. In 1937, for example, 
in the reorganization of the executive department by Governor 
Townsend, there was a change in the management of our state 
institutions; and the organization of the Department of Public 
Welfare in 1936 made a great change in our method of taking 
care of unfortunates.” 

“Toes this add much to the cost of books to the parents?” 
Tom asked. ‘Mr. Swahlen says that it doesn’t.” 

“Kew schools, if any,” Miss Jackson answered, “require chil- 
dren to change their books. If a child has a certain arithmetic, 
for instance, and would ordinarily use it another semester, he 
continues to use it. Students just ready to use this book, how- 
ever, buy the new one. The only additional cost is in the case 
of children who would use a book purchased by someone else 
in the family or who would buy a second-hand book. On the 
other hand, the books are secured at a much lower price under 
state adoption, because the publishers bid against each other and 
know that, if their bid is successful, they will sell several hundred 
thousand copies without further sales effort. So books are much 
cheaper under adoption than under a system allowing each com- 
munity to choose its own books. The books are likely to be much 
better, on the whole, too.” 

“Why isn’t this given more publicity?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 
“Then the fathers and mothers would understand about the new 
books.” 

“The newspapers tell about it,” Miss Jackson returned, “but 
most people either don’t read these items or forget them.” 

“I guess you're right,” Mrs. Wilson admitted. “I’m glad Tom’s 
interested in these things. I used to think that he was a little 
daffy for being so interested in what he calls ‘living with his gov- 
ernment’, but I’m sure that I understand what is going on more 
since I’ve listened to him and his pa discuss these things. Does 
the state have anything else to do with our schools? It has some- 
thing to do with the course of study, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, the Division of Elementary and Secondary School In- 
spection prepares a curriculum for the public schools. It pre- 
pares and prints courses of study for the various branches of the 
schools from the first grade through the twelfth. This gives great 
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aid to school systems which are small and not qualified to pre- 
pare courses of study for themselves. The larger city school sys- 
tems often have their individual courses of study, but the smaller 
cities and the rural schools generally follow the state course rather 
closely. 

“Why does the state have the right to tell the schools what 
must be studied?” Tom asked. 

“Tt has every right to do so,” Miss Jackson replied. “It was 
the Constitution of 1816 which provided for the establishment 
of a complete progressive school system from the primary grade 
to the university, although it is true that not a great deal of 
progress was made before the Constitution of 1851 was adopted. 
According to the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, section 16 
of each township had been set aside for school purposes; but the 
principle of taxation for school purposes was not recognized un- 
til 1849. The state did organize Indiana College—now Indiana 
University—in the 1820’s. 

“In 1850, during the constitutional convention, Robert Dale 
Owen succeeded in making the common school fund of the state 
a trust fund forever. The Constitution of 1851 also provided 
for the office of state superintendent of public instruction. Since 
then, the work of the state superintendent has greatly increased. 
Several departments have been organized to supervise the work 
of the public schools. 

“Besides, the state maintains Indiana University and Purdue 
University, the Indiana State Teachers College and the Ball State 
Teachers College, all of which prepare teachers, besides giving 
advanced training to thousands of students. Funds from the Gross 
Income Tax are distributed to all the schools in the state. The 
Intangibles Tax, the Excise Tax, the Common School Fund, and 
the Congressional School Fund help support the public schools. 
Until 1937, the state encouraged private and denominational 
schools and colleges by exempting all their property from taxa- 
tion; but, beginning with March 1, 1944, only the property ac- 
tually used for educational purposes will be exempt from taxa- 
tion. Any property they use as a source of income or that com- 
petes with private properties will be subject to taxation.” 

“That ought to give it some say about the schools,” Tom ad- 
mitted. 

“But,” continued Miss Jackson, “the Division of Inspection 
does much more than provide a course of study. It inspects the 
schools of the state, with the help of county and city superintend- 
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ents, and classifies the schools. 


1, About $100 worth of laboratory equipment was added last year. 
Should be continued until the equipment is adequate, 


2. More time should be given to music and art. 


#. The school needs playground equipment. 
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This 


3. If an extra teacher is added it would be well to consider vocational 


The building is well kept and clean and rooms 
The school is well organized and is doing good work. 
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It files reports of its inspections 


with the local school, the trustee, the superintendent, and the in- 
spection division. Recommendations are made to the State Board 
of Education.” (See Fig. 185.) 

“This division sees that teachers in the schools are properly 
licensed to teach. By putting out a school directory for the state, 
it assists the administrators and teacher-training institutions. 
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These directories are also much desired by commercial institu- 
tions. One service which deserves to be better known is the pro- 
vision for those who for some reason have been unable to go to 
high school to secure a high school education by meeting the tests 
which it sets up. A high school equivalency certificate, corre- 
sponding to a high school diploma, is issued to those who com- 
plete the tests. 


“The State Attendance Division does a great task in a very 


quiet way. It has come to realize that truant children are often 
victims of conditions not under the children’s control. This di- 
vision handles almost 400,000 problem cases every year. The 
work is sometimes of a guidance nature, sometimes of a health 
nature, sometimes purely of a social nature. Since the state has 
a compulsory school law requiring children to attend school until 
they are sixteen, it has an obligation to make it possible for chil- 
dren to do so and also to enforce the law. Only nineteen coun- 
ties have undertaken to handle these problems without state aid.” 

“T understand that some counties find it difficult to support 
schools up to the state standard,” Tom said. 

“That’s right,” Miss Jackson agreed. ‘The standards for the 
schools have been steadily raised, and this has made a great bur- 
den for the poorer counties. Besides, state laws have limited 
the tax rate throughout the state. These counties, therefore, are 
caught between the high standards and low income.” 

“Then the state ought to help them,” Tom asserted. 


“Many people do not think so,’ Miss Jackson replied, “but 
the state as a whole does. Most people realize that education 
is necessary for a democratic government; so it is important that 
all our people should be educated. The Division of State Relief 
is the division of the State Department of Education which is most 
concerned with the problem of equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties throughout the state. The state relief fund administered by 
this division receives 45% of the 7 cents state levy for common 
school purposes. This division is assisted by the State Board of 
the Department of Education, the State Board of Accounts, and 
the local school officials. 

“Besides, each school system in the state receives $700 a year 
for each instruction unit.” 

“What is that?” Tom asked. 

“One grade school teacher and thirty-five pupils or one high 
school teacher and twenty-five pupils is an instruction unit. Of 
course, this does not mean that a teacher must have just this num- 
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ber of pupils. These are averages. Small schools receive this 
$700, which applies on the teachers’ salaries, even though they do 
not have so many pupils.” 


FIG. 186 INDIANA STATE LIBRARY Courtesy of State Library 


“Another service the state gives the schools of the state is per- 
formed through the Indiana State Library. This department has 
charge of all official archives in the possession of the state, col- 
lects materials bearing on the history of the state, and encourages 
historical work and research. It prepares lists of books suitable 
for public and school libraries and furnishes them free to any 
school or library, gives advice and information about library 
problems, gives instruction in library work, and does various other 
things to help school libraries. It has a loan division which sends 
out materials to students, club women, and research workers. The 
library sends out over 114,000 books a year. These books are 
of many kinds. | 

“In addition, there is a Historical Bureau, which edits and 
publishes material relating to the history of the state and pro- 
motes the study of Indiana history. This bureau publishes the 
Indiana History Bulletin regularly and other bulletins at vari- 
ous times.” 

“With the state, the county, the township, and the city all 
working to educate us,’ Tom laughed, “we surely can’t escape 
getting an education.” 
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“Tt would look like it, wouldn’t it?” said Miss Jackson. “But 
education can be resisted by any boy or girl. It isn’t something 
that can be handed to you; you must take it. It is an activity of 
the individual boy and girl. We can give you the opportunity, 
but you must take advantage of it. The state, the county, the 
city, the township, the school, the teacher may have all their 


efforts wasted if the students close their minds to the education 


offered them. Keep your mind open.” 
“T will,” replied Tom soberly. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why should the state be interested in the education of 
its citizens? 


2. What textbooks have been changed since you have been 
in school? 


How has the change in textbooks affected you financially? 
How was the course of study for your school prepared? 
How is your school supported? 

Where did your teachers receive their training? 


How is your school classified? 
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Is it fair for one part of the state to have poorer schools 
than another part? 


9. Is it fair for one part of the state to pay for the improve- 
ment of schools in another part? 


10. Can you find out what help the Indiana State Library can 
give your school? 


11. If boys and girls are good citizens, what should be their 
attitude toward the schools? Why? 


HOW INDIANA PROTECTS US 
AGAINST DISORDERS 


One summer, Tom and his father took a trip to Shakamak State 
Park for a day’s fishing and a view of coal mining operations. 
As they were going through Terre Haute, they were stopped by 
soldiers. 


“You'll have to turn off this street, brother,” the soldier said. 
“This district’s restricted.” 

“We must be in the strike area,” Mr. Wilson said to Tom. 
“Hello, there!” he called, driving up to the curb, “how are you, 
Bill?” 

“Why, hello, Joe,” a soldier replied, getting up from the shade 
where he had been resting. “You’re a long way from home.” 


“No further than you are,” Mr. Wilson replied. “How do you 
happen to be here?” 


“Well, there’s a strike here in town; and it looked as if there 
was going to be a great deal of disorder that the police couldn’t 
handle. So the mayor asked the governor for the National Guard; 
so here we are.” 


“What’s the National Guard?” Tom whispered to his father. 


“Tom wants to know what the National Guard is,” his father 
relayed the question. 


“While the states gave up their armies and navies when they 
entered the Union, it was clear that they would need some mili- 
tary force to guard against disorders in the state. So the Federal 
government has authorized each state to have an army, and some- 
times a navy, strong enough to keep order within the state. In- 
diana, for instance, has 92 units of the National Guard located 
in 40 cities and towns. There are about five thousand men in 
these units. We have our regular jobs, but we have to attend 
regular meetings for training in the evening once a week and 
have to be ready to go anywhere in the state at a moment’s no- 
tice.” 


“Don’t you lose your job if you leave it?”” Tom inquired. 
“No, very few employers would discharge us for that,” Bill 
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replied. “They know that, if there were need, we would be ready 
to protect them and their community; so they do not object to 
our serving the need of the state.” 

“Do you have to go to war if the country gets into war? Tom 
inquired. 

“Yes. We are paid in part by Uncle Sam; so, when he needs 
us, he has a right to call on us for help.” 

“Who trains you?” Tom continued. 

“We have the very best of training. The United States Army 
sends officers and sergeant-instructors for this purpose. The army 
supplies us with field artillery and trucks. The trucks are used 
in going to Fort Knox, Kentucky, for our annual field training. 
The state can use them in emergencies, but must pay the expense 


NAVAL ARMORY AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


FIG. 187 


of operating them in such cases. The National Government sup- 
plies our weapons and other equipment. The state supplies our 
armories.”’ 

“To you have barracks like regular soldiers?” Tom asked. 

“No,” Bill replied, ‘“we sleep at home and don’t need barracks. 
There are over thirty armories, though, where arms and ammu- 
nition are stored and where instructions are given. More armories 
are established from time to time.” 

“What lines of service does the National Guard have?” Mr. 
Wilson inquired. 

“We are trained in almost every division. There is the in- 
fantry, of course. Then there are the artillery, cavalry, signal 
corps, and engineers. 
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The National Guard has an airport at Stout Field, near Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, and a Naval Militia at Michigan City. We 
have a complete airplane equipment at the airport. At Michigan 
City, we have the U.S.S. Hawk and the ex-Coast Guard patrol 
boat Wabash. There is also a naval armory at Indianapolis.” 


‘What does the National Guard do when there is no disturbance 
in the state?” Tom inquired. 


“The enlisted men drill and keep in readiness. There is a di- 
vision of the National Guard, however, that is very important for 
former soldiers and sailors. The National Guard has charge of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in the Circle at Indianapolis. 
It also has charge of the records of the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, the World War veterans, and 
the World War nurses. It gives certificates of service to assist 
in applications for pensions and compensations; for membership 
to veterans’ organizations; for admissions to soldiers’ homes; for 
government markers for veterans’ graves; for burial allowances 
for veterans; for free hunting, fishing, and peddlers’ licenses; for 
exemption from taxation for disabled veterans; and for data for 
genealogical records. These records are kept up-to-date. The 
original records of the Civil, Mexican, and Spanish-American 
wars have been placed in the State Library; but duplicate data 
are kept on a card index by the National Guard. Altogether, 
records of over 350,000 veterans are kept.” 


“How are you paid?” Tom inquired. “Or are you paid?” 
“Yes,” Bill replied. “We are paid regular army pay for the 
forty-eight nights we drill each year. The state pays us when 


we are on active state duty and the Federal Government when 
we are in active service for the nation.” 


“Who is at the head of the National Guard?” Tom inquired. 


“The governor is commander in chief. As a rule, though, that 
is little more than an honorary title. Few governors and presi- 
dents have been military men. The governor appoints the ad- 
jutant general to act as the head of the National Guard, just as 
the president appoints the acting heads of the army and navy. 
The commander in chief of both state and national troops con- 
trol chiefly by appointing officers, by having the final word in 
matters of military discipline, and in determining the major poli- 
cies and aims of the military forces.” 


— tT ae 


AGAINST FRAUDULENT SECURITIES 


“Pa,” said Tom one evening, looking up from the evening 
paper, “I see that the men who were trying to sell stock here 
last week have been arrested. What were they doing?” 

“They tried to sell Charlene some stock,” Mr. Wilson answered. 
“They talked up the stock until she thought that it would be a 
good investment, but she wouldn’t buy it until she had seen me. 
They left her some prospectuses and made an appointment to see 
her the next morning. 

“She drove down to the store and told me about their propo- 
sition, and I called the Better Business Bureau and asked them 
to find out about the stock. The bank didn’t know anything about 
it; so it called the Indiana Securities Commission at Indianapolis. 
In a little while, they found out that the stock was not registered 
with the Commission. So the sheriff arrested them.” 

“What will be done with them?” Tom asked. 

“The Commission reported this morning that the stocks are 
worthless. The men are to be tried in our circuit court. If they 
had used the mails in their selling efforts, they would be tried 
in the Federal courts. They must be fined, or imprisoned, or both. 

“What is this Securities Commission?” Tom inquired. 

“It is the protection the state gives us that stocks and other se- 
curities offered shall not be fraudulent. Of course, the Commis- 
sion does not guarantee that you won’t lose money if you buy any 
stock; but it does try to keep people from trying to sell stock 
that has nothing back of it.” 

“How does it do that?” 

“It requires all people who deal in securities to register with 
the Commission. That gives the state an opportunity to investi- 
gate the reliability of the dealers and of the securities that they 
offer. If the dealers do not register, they are subject to arrest 
and imprisonment. Citizens of Indiana used to be swindled out 
of thousands of dollars every year; but, with the co-operation of 
the United States Postal Service, the Securities and Exchange 
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Commission at Washington, the United States Department of 
Justice, the state police, the county prosecutors, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, and business men in general, their swindles have 
been greatly interfered with.” 

“Does this work cost the state much?” Tom inquired. 

“No, but it would be worth while even if it did. Dealers have 
to pay a license of $75 a year now, giving enough money to in- 
vestigate dealers’ businesses. This investigation has proved more 
worth while than the bonds which they formerly had to give. 
Not a cent of the expenses of the Commission, which is a part 
of the Department of State, comes from taxation. 

“In one year, the Commission investigated 77 cases of alleged 
violations, arrested 10 people for illegal operation of security 
business, turned 22 cases over to the Federal authorities and 19 
to county prosecutors. Every year, the Commission forbids the 
sales of many worthless securities, saving the citizens of the state 
money and bolstering up the confidence of the citizens in legiti- 
mate business.”’ 

“T bet Aunt Charlene is glad she saw you before she bought 
any stock!” Tom exclaimed. 

“Yes, but there were others who had bought. Luckily, the 
banks have stopped payment on checks for these worthless securi- 
ties. Those who paid cash will never get it back, though.” 

‘T’m glad we have a government that looks out for us in such 
matters,” Tom added thoughtfully. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. Is it worse to steal one’s money than it is to get it from 
him by selling him something worthless? 
2. Some years ago, the law was “Let the buyer beware.” 
Why has there been a change in this respect? 


3. Why should sellers of honest stocks be concerned to have 
laws to forbid the sale of dishonest stock? 


4, Should they object to paying the fee required by the state? 


AGAINST PROFESSIONAL QUACKS AND SHARPERS 


“Tf you know what’s good for you,” Tom heard his father say 
with suppressed anger, “you’d better get out of here right away. 
More than that, you’d better get out of this county if you intend 
to go on with that business.” 

He heard someone hurry across the porch. Then the door 
slammed shut. 


“Why, Joe!” Mrs. Wilson exclaimed. 


“The crook!” Mr. Wilson stormed. ‘And he thinks everyone 
else is as crooked as he is!” 


‘“What’s the matter?” she inquired in astonishment. 


“This fellow came to the store this afternoon and wanted to 
see me about a matter of business. I couldn’t see him then; so 
I made an appointment with him here. What do you suppose he 
wanted? He wanted me to go in partnership with him in a 
correspondence school for nursing.” 


“What made him think that you know anything about nurs- 
ing?” she inquired. 

“He didn’t,” Mr. Wilson snorted. ‘All he knew was that I had 
a little money. He’s bought up some mimeographed sheets that 
someone has used, and he expects to sell women who want to 
become nurses these sheets of instructions and a simple book 
about nursing for $75. They fill out some blanks at the bottom 
of the sheets, answering some questions about the book that any 
fool could find answered in the book. Then we would give them 
diplomas to show that they were qualified to be nurses. Of course, 
we would promise them jobs when they completed the course; 
but, I suppose, when we get their money, we could easily forget 
that.” 

‘Why, there ought to be a law against such things!” Mrs. Wil- 
son exclaimed. ‘I don’t wonder that you’re mad.” 

“Why, of course, there must be a law against it,” Mr. Wilson 
remarked. “Tom, want to go along? I’m going over to the prose- 
cuting attorney right away. Jim will know how to handle this 
case.” 

“No,” Mr. Jamison, the prosecuting attorney, told him after he 
had explained the situation to him, “he hasn’t done anything that 
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the law can reach. I’ll keep an eye on him, though; and, if he 
gets someone to enter a partnership with him, then we’ll have 
him before the court.” 

“What can be done?” Tom asked. “How does the state handle 
such things?” 

“The state has established a Board of Examination and Regis- 
tration of Nurses. This board sets minimum educational require- 
ments for schools of nursing in Indiana, decides on the fitness 
of those who wish to enter such schools, gives examinations for 
nurses who wish to become registered nurses, and examines and 
reports to each hospital having a school of nursing. The report 
of the board that I have here shows that, at this time, there are 
over six thousand registered nurses in the state and 28 accredited 
schools of nursing. This correspondence school your father speaks 
of could never be accredited and would not be allowed to op- 
erate. It would also be denied the mails by the post office de- 
partment.” 

“T didn’t know that the state had control over people’s occupa- 
tions,’ Tom remarked. ‘Are there any other occupations that 
the state regulates in this way?” 

“Yes, indeed!” the prosecuting attorney exclaimed. “There 
are a number of professions and businesses that are so important 
to the health and safety of the people that the state has felt justi- 
fied in setting up requirements. There is the Indiana Board of 
Registration for Architects, which sets up standards for that pro- 
fession. 

“The Indiana State Board of Registration for Professional En- 
gineers and Land Surveyors regulates the practice of professional 
engineering and land surveying. All architects and surveyors are 
licensed by this board. This board has four regular sessions year- 
ly and frequently has special sessions. At many of these, it holds 
examinations for licenses. 

“The Indiana State Board of Dental Examiners, through the 
Indiana University School of Dentistry, conducts examinations 
for those intending to practice dentistry in this state and grants 
licenses to those who seem to be qualified for this profession. The 
board has done much to suppress illegal dental practice in the 
state and revokes licenses of dentists who are found guilty of 
practices contrary to the law. The attorney general of the state 
has assisted the board—and other boards, too, for that matter— 


in prosecuting offenders. 
“The Indiana State Board of Embalmers and Funeral Direc- 
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tors grants licenses for embalmers and funeral directors, and so 
prevents people who lack training for this work from taking ad- 
vantage of those who have lost their dear ones. 


“The State Board of Pharmacy enforces the drug and narcotic 
laws of the state and prosecutes violations of these laws. It ex- 
amines and licenses pharmacists, registers pharmacists in good 
standing, revokes licenses if there is good cause, grants permits 
to drug stores, and makes rules to enforce the permit and drug 
laws. It is too dangerous to let untrained people fill prescrip- 
tions; so the work of this board is very important for the welfare 
of all those who have prescriptions filled. The board also pro- 
hibits the distribution of samples of medicine from house to house 
or to children under sixteen. It controls the sale of all habit- 
forming drugs. If no registered pharmacist is employed in a 
drug store, the board does not register the store but issues it a 
permit, which does not allow it to sell certain patent medicines. 
The board has the same control over department stores, ten-cent 
stores, etc. 


“The Indiana State Board of Registration and Examination in 
Optometry protects the sight of our people by preventing those 
not qualified and those who do not act according to the rules 
of the profession and the law from practicing optometry. Better 
Business Bureaus throughout the state have worked with this 
board to prevent fraudulent persons and companies from impos- 
ing on those whose eyes need assistance. 


“The Board of Medical Registration and Examination licenses 
physicians who meet the requirements set up by the state. It may 
revoke licenses of physicians who act contrary to the rules of 
medical practice so far as the standards of medical morals are 
concerned. A similar work is done by the Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers, who have supervision over those who specialize in the 
care of the feet. 


“The State Board of Barber Examiners has done much to bene- 
fit public health, welfare, safety, and comfort of those engaged 
in this service. In the first two years of its existence, the board 
refused licenses to over five hundred barbers whose physical con- 
dition made them dangerous to their patrons. Another board 
supervises beauty parlors.” 


“I can see that all these boards do a great service,” Tom said, 
“but I should think that they would be expensive.” 
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“Strange as it may seem,” Mr. Jamison said, “they don’t cost 
the taxpayer a penny—except the Board of Dental Examiners; 
and it costs the taxpayer only $3,500 a year. 

“How is that?” Mr. Wilson asked. “I thought we had to pay 
for everything we get.” 

“These boards are financed by the fees paid for licenses and 
registrations. Better than that, these boards actually cost less 
than the sum secured by these fees. They turn their surpluses, 
several thousand dollars a year, into the general fund of the 
state.” 

“The public ought to know about that,” Mr. Wilson said em- 
phatically. 

“How are these boards formed?” Tom asked. ‘Are the mem- 
bers elected ?”’ 

“No, they are appointed by the governor. They elect from 
themselves their own chairman and other officers; and, of course, 
they employ such assistants as are needed. Each board consists 
of five members. It makes a report to the governor every two 
years; in fact it’s these reports that I have been thumbing here 
to get this information.” 

“Well,” Tom breathed, “we certainly live with our govern- 
ment so far as these boards are concerned: architects, funeral 
directors, nurses, surveyors, pharmacists, opticians, doctors, and 
barbers. That covers a good many interests of everyone.” 

“The State Bar Examining Board is appointed by the State 
Supreme Court. Each member appoints one, so that each supreme 
court district is represented. By meeting the requirements set 
up by this board, a lawyer is permitted to practice before the 
Indiana Supreme Court.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What occupations are licensed by the state? 

2. How could you find out if some person had a license? 

3. Why should not one be allowed to employ whomever he 
wanted to? 

4. Why should not a person be allowed to practice any trade 
that he wishes to? 

5. Does living in a free country mean that we can do as we 
please? 

6. How is the licensing of those practicing certain trades and 
professions related to the licensing of those selling se- 
curities? 


AGAINST DISHONEST OFFICIALS 


“Want to listen in with us?” Mr. Wilson asked Tom one eve- 
ning as a number of men began to assemble in the Wilson home. 

“Is it something about government?” asked Tom. “A good 
many of these people are prominent people.” | 

“You guessed it,” his father laughed. ‘Come on.” 

Tom listened intently to the conversation, which concerned 
the charges for the pavement of the streets about the courthouse. 
“T move,” said Mr. Wilson after the discussion had continued 
for some time, “that we circulate a petition to the State Board of 
Accounts. We have asked the city council to have the charges 
investigated, but we can’t get anything done. We know that this 
pavement could have been laid for much less than is being 
charged. I don’t object to paying all that this improvement is 
worth, but I object to paying one penny for graft.” 

“Can the board help us?” someone asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wilson. “I was talking the matter over 
with the prosecuting attorney today. In 1923, the legislature 
found that a great many extravagant and illegal payments were 
being made for public works; so it passed a law enabling the 
State Board of Accounts to examine public contracts upon a peti- 
tion of twenty-five interested taxpayers. The board then decides 
whether the contractor has fulfilled his contract and whether the 
public has received the values it has been charged for.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted, and Mr. Wilson pre- 
sented the petition which the prosecuting attorney had helped 
him draw up. He signed it first, and the others attached their 
signatures without hesitation. 

“Tet’s circulate this and get everyone we can to sign it,” one 
of the men suggested. “That may have a good effect on the city 
council.” 

This was agreed to, and gradually the men drifted out. 

“T didn’t know that public officials were dishonest,’ Tom 
gasped after the last visitor had departed. 

“Well,” Mr. Wilson said, “that isn’t the way to say it. You will 
hardly find any class of people without some dishonest members. 
Public office holders are put under all kinds of pressure to help 
this person or group and the other. Some of the things they are 
asked to do are clearly dishonest, and some are what we call just 
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shady. Very few office holders are deliberately dishonest, but 
some find themselves in positions which make it hard for them to 
be honest. Even President Grant, whom no one accuses of dis- 
honesty, was used by dishonest people and was the center of quite 
a scandal.” 

“Then their dishonesty doesn’t amount to large sums?” 

“No, that isn’t true either. In 1907, according to this report 
of the State Board of Accounts that Mr. Jamison gave me today, 
Governor Hanley called attention to the way in which public 
officials were violating the trust that we had put in them. There 
had been so many cases of dishonesty and misuse of public funds 
that an investigation had been ordered in the affairs of some of 
the major state offices. There was no way in which this could 
be checked nor in which the public could be informed of it. So 
he recommended that the governor be given power to appoint an 
accountant to examine into and report on the accounts of all state 
officers, boards, departments, and institutions. Business organiza- 
tions, civic organizations, and taxpayers in general, when they got 
an inkling of the situation, insisted that such a law be passed 
and that business supervision and methods be used in public of- 
fices. This law has been improved during the years. 

“There is a State Board of Accounts, consisting of the gover- 
nor, the auditor of state, and the state examiner appointed by the 
governor. All this board does is to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts and records. The state examiner is the head of the De- 
partment of Inspection and Supervision of Public Offices, which 
does the actual work. Ordinarily, however, we speak of the whole 
set-up as the State Board of Accounts. The state examiner has 
two deputies, each appointed from a different political party by 
the governor. There are also field examiners, who are appointed 
from a list of successful candidates in an open and competitive 
examination, but these examiners must be kept in equal numbers 
from each of the two leading political parties of the state. So 
it is not possible to fill these positions with political appointees 
who are not competent. In this way, too, there is no likelihood 
that the examiners will use their positions to throw mud at one 
political party in order to help their own. Since the system has 
been started, no field examiner has been accused of any form of 
dishonesty in the performance of his duties; and they have not 
allowed their party feelings to influence their reports.” 

“Have they found cases of dishonesty?” Tom inquired. 
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“Yes, especially at first. The attorney general of the state has 
power to prosecute those who are accused of misuse of funds or 
irregularities in money affairs of any kind and to recover funds 
so expended. In 1935, there were suits before the courts for over 
two million dollars to be recovered.” 


“Whew!” Tom exclaimed. “Did the state get that back?” 


“A good part of it at least,” Mr. Wilson replied, looking at his — 
report. “In one year, the Board of Accounts recovered about half 
a million dollars more than the amount of its expenses. In its first 
fourteen years, it recovered six and an eighth million dollars.” 

“Now I call that a good investment!” Tom exclaimed. 


“But the best part of it is,” his father added, “that it has 
greatly reduced dishonesty in public offices. Those who try to 
get public officials to do things which are of doubtful honesty 
are also discouraged. Now, all the reports of the department 
must be filed as public documents both in the office examined and 
in the office of the state examiner.” 

“Why is that important?” Tom asked. 


“Since they are public documents, anyone who wishes to is 
entitled to see them. So the newspapers can publish them and 
let the public know when an official has been dishonest. In 1933, 
the legislature gave the department authority to examine the ac- 
counts of municipally owned public utilities, such as waterworks, 
gas plants, and electric plants. The department has been in- 
fluential in bringing about the law providing for the budgeting 
of public expenses and the department has determined the forms 
for the budgets and has compelled the use of these forms. 

“Besides this, the state examiner and his two deputies form 
the State Board of Certified Accountants. This board holds ex- 
aminations twice a year for those who wish to become certified 
public accountants.” 

“What are they?” Tom inquired. 

“They are accountants who have passed the tests of the state 
in accountancy. This shows that they are qualified to investigate 
the affairs of business houses, either for the firms themselves or 
for some agency which has the right to know about the condition 
of the firms. Many business houses have certified public ac- 
countants go over their books yearly to check against dishonesty 
and to have a basis for instructing their bookkeepers in more ef- 
ficient ways of handling their accounts. These accountants do 
work too important to entrust to anyone who is bold enough to 
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claim the qualifications. Since Indiana co-operates with other 
states in these examinations, a certified public accountant in In- 
diana is entitled to practice in any state of the Union.” 

“Does the public know about this board?” Tom asked. 

“Most of us don’t,” his father admitted. “I didn’t until today, 
and I thought I knew something about our government. That 
shows how the government can influence us in a very important 
way without our knowing it. How much more our government 
could do if people knew more about it and co-operated with it!” 

“It seems to me,” Tom said after thinking over the informa- 
tion which his father had given him, “that this leaves the gOV- 
ernor a loophole. Suppose the governor is dishonest? He’s the 
head of the government. Who could arrest him?” 

“The framers of our constitution provided for that. All state 
officers may be impeached (that is, tried) for crime, incapacity, 
or negligence and, if found guilty, may be removed from office. 
The house of representatives may try him before the Senate, or 
the two houses may hold the trial as one body.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Would you rank dishonesty in office as more or less seri- 
ous than treason? 

2. What is meant by graft? Have you heard of any cases 
of graft? 

3. If one thinks that an official is dishonest, how could he 
find out with a reasonable degree of certainty? 

4. How do you account for the safeguards which the state 
has created against dishonest officials? 

5. Can you think of any reasons why an official may do 
things which are not exactly honest? 

6. How do the newspapers help to keep down dishonesty in 
public office? 

7. Why is there likely to be more dishonesty in government 
when there is only one really strong party in a city, county, 
or state? 

8. Is there any officer of the state who cannot be removed 
from office? | 

9. Teachers in certain school systems have tenure; that is, 
they cannot be discharged for political reasons nor just 
because someone over them dislikes them. If you live in 
such a community, see if you can find out if a teacher 
having tenure can be discharged. 


AGAINST PESTS 


“IT wonder what is making the elms along the street look so 
bad,” Mrs. Wilson remarked one day. 

“T hadn’t noticed,” Mr. Wilson replied. ‘You mean all of them 
are looking bad?” 

“No,” but there are three between here and town that look 
pretty sickly. I’ve asked several people, and they don’t know.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Wilson, ‘“T’ll take a look as I go back to 
the store. Perhaps I’d better send a sample of the part that looks 
bad to the state entomologist.” 

“What’s that, pa?” Tom inquired. 

“Entomology is the study of insects,” his father answered. 
“The Division of Entomology is the division of the state govern- 
ment that is concerned with the insects of the state.” 

“That sounds ridiculous,” Tom laughed. 

“But you don’t realize the importance of insects,” his father 
answered seriously. “You may not realize it, but the big struggle 
in the world today is between man and insects. Unless we keep 
them under control, our whole food supply is at their mercy. In 
the West, grasshoppers eat up everything growing in the fields 
some years. That is dramatic, and man has found nothing very 
efficient to fight them. Here in Indiana, the war is not so evident; 
but almost every plant has some kind of insect pest. 

“Don’t you remember how, a few years ago, we used to be 
stopped when we were driving in the northern part of the state 
and asked to show any corn that we might have in our car? The 
men who stopped us were United States officials co-operating 
with our state entomologist to stop the spread of the European 
corn borer that was threatening our cornfields. The pest reached 
Indiana in 1926, and farmers here knew nothing about it. The 
state entomologist sent trained men out in the fields to teach the 
farmers how to recognize the borer and how to control it. Pur- 
due University co-operated with the state and Federal govern- 
ments by studying methods of controlling this pest and by search- 
ing for varieties of corn that could resist it. A new type of plow- 
ing was demonstrated to the farmers so that this pest could be 
held under control. Of course, the county agents helped in this, 
too. The state entomologist says that the weather has been the 
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chief factor in reducing the damage to corn done by the European 
corn borer; but I think that his department has had something 
to do with it, too.” 

“I remember that,” Mrs. Wilson remarked, “but I guess Tom 
was too little.” 

A few days later, a letter from the Division of Entomology re- 
ported that the elms seemed to be infested with the Dutch elm 
disease but that nothing positive could be known until the Gov- 
ernment laboratory at Morristown, New Jersey, had reported on 
it. This report was received the next week—the trees had the 
Dutch elm disease. The state entomologist sent out an agent to 
oversee the work of cutting down and burning the infested trees. 
Then the stump and roots were treated with creosote. 


“Is there any way to stop this disease?” Tom asked the agent 
as he was waiting for dinner at the Wilson home. 

“So far, we don’t know much about it. In fact, it is difficult 
to recognize it, for several diseases of elm trees which are not 
serious look like the Dutch elm disease; and only a laboratory 
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This imported pest is en- 
dangering some of our 
most beautiful and val- 
uable trees. 
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test will show which it is. The United States is forbidding the 
importation of elm logs from Europe so that there will be no pos- 
sibility of bringing this disease into the country. Nurseries are 
being inspected to prevent the sale of diseased trees.” 


FIG. 189 Courtesy Agricultural College, Purdue University 
INSECT PESTS 


“Are there any other dangerous insects?” Tom inquired. 

“Yes, the Japanese beetle is almost as bad a pest as the corn 
borer; and the United States Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating with the state Division of Entomology to hold this pest 
in check. Trees are in danger from canker worms, elm leaf beetle, 
elm scurfy, oyster shell scales, red spider, flat-headed borers, San 
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TREATMENT FOR CON- 
TROL OF JAPANESE 
BEETLE 


Courtesy of Dept. of Entomology 


Jose scale, aphids, seventeen-year cicadas (or locusts, as they 
are generally called), apple leafhopper, and other pests. Chinch 
bugs, Hessian fly, grasshoppers, and army worms endanger our 
small grain and grass crops. The corn ear or tomato fruit worm 
threatens our corn and tomatoes. More than a dozen insects have 
to be fought in our vegetable gardens. Greenhouses and our 
homes are annoyed by insects. Recently, termites have become a 
threat to the stability of houses in which wood is used. 

“There is also a chief inspector of apiaries in this division. He 
and his seven inspectors go through all the apiaries in the state 
looking for diseases, which weaken the bees so that they are al- 
most valueless. When it seems hopeless to try to improve their 


TRANSFERRING BEES 
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Good hives help to con- 
trol bee diseases. 
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condition, he burns them. In one year, the inspectors burned 
1,946 colonies of bees. Over fourteen hundred apiaries were 
found afflicted with disease, over four thousand colonies of bees 
being diseased. Besides the work of inspection, beekeepers’ meet- 
ings are held and demonstrations are given for beekeepers. (See 
Pio, 1914) 

“Are there other pests besides insects?” Tom inquired. 

“Yes, crows are a great pest to farmers. By the co-operation | 
of conservation clubs, a great many crows have been killed. In 
one year, almost fifty-four thousand pairs of feet were sent to 
the Division of Fish and Game, which offered prizes to the clubs 
sending in the most feet. Sportsmen are eager to help in this 
because crows cause the loss of many game birds each year. 

“Rats and mice not only destroy food but also endanger our 
health by spreading disease. The Division of Entomology is not 
concerned with these, but the Department of Agricultural Exten- 
sion of Purdue University, with which that division works, is. 

“Tt is also concerned with fighting weeds, which reduce crop 
yields—and sometimes make agriculture impossible. Wild garlic, 
Johnson grass, Canada thistle, and bindweed are some of our 
worst nuisances. 

“One of the most dramatic fights of this division has been that 
against wheat rust. It was discovered that the common barberry 
bush, which was once so commonly used to beautify yards, was 
the host for wheat rust. It took much educational effort to con- 
vince people of this and persuade them to destroy these beautiful 
plants. Birds had carried seeds to fields, fence rows, pastures, 
and woods. A campaign to destroy all barberries has been waged 
for many years. Over a quarter of a million of these wild-grow- 
ing barberries have been destroyed.” 

“T suppose the governor appoints the heads of these divisions,”’ 
Tom remarked. 

“Yes,” his father replied; “and, like the other departments, 
they report to him. They are paid by taxes, but their benefits go 
to everyone in the state.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Could I keep my property free of rats, mice, cholera, 

weeds, rust, etc., if my neighbors had these pests? 

Can we think of these pests much the same as diseases? 

3. What difference does it make to the state if shade and 
fruit trees, grains, and animals are affected by these pests? 


oe 


AGAINST MONOPOLY PRICES 


Shortly after Mr. Wilson returned from a vacation, he invited 
a number of the leading business men of Modelville to his home 
on a matter of common concern. 

“I met a great number of people during my trip,” he remarked 
when all were assembled and general conversation had begun 
to lag. “I inquired about conditions in the various sections of the 
state, and I found that we are paying much higher rates for elec- 
tricity than other communities similarly situated.” 

“T knew that,” the manager of the Indiana Manufacturing Com- 
pany replied, “but I understood that that was because our elec- 
tricity had to be brought by high tension wires from the main 
plant of the company serving us.” 

“That’s what we understand, too,”’ a number of others agreed. 

‘And so did I,” Mr. Wilson added, “but my talks with business 
men from all parts of the state made me doubt that. So I wrote 
to the Public Counsellor of the Public Service Commission. Bring 
me his letter from my desk, won’t you, Tom? That’s it. He says 
that there’s no question that our rates are out of line. Pass it 
around; you can see that his table of comparative rates leaves 
no doubt about that.” 

“But what can we do?” someone asked. ‘You know the South- 
west Utilities can put the best legal talent in the country on the 
case. We couldn’t afford to fight it in the courts, and the com- 
pany isn’t likely to reduce rates just because we ask it. How can 
we get the facts necessary to prove that the rates can be lowered.” 

“We don’t appreciate what our government does for us,” Mr. 
Wilson replied, “because we don’t know what it is capable of do- 
ing when we call on it. Oh, I’m not criticizing you; I didn’t know 
either until this trip. You’ve heard of the Public Service Com- 
mission, of course.” 

“That’s right,” several remarked. “It does have control over 
the rates, but it hasn’t done anything for us. It’s just a cover for 
the big utilities.” 

“So I’ve heard,” agreed Mr. Wilson, “but I have learned not 
to believe everything I hear. Here is the last report of the Public 
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Service Commission. If it is the friend of the big utilities, they 
show friendship to each other in strange ways. It’s true that the 
commission granted temporary increases in freight rates, but that 
was because of emergency situation. We don’t want to destroy 
the utilities. If they can’t make a profit, they won’t exist. We 
need railroads, electric lines, bus routes, and motor freight trucks. 
We need electricity, gas, water, telephones, and telegraphs. If 
you don’t feed your horses, they will die; but that is no reason 
for feeding them at more cost than is necessary.” 

“That’s right,” the manager of the elevator replied. 

“Well, do you know how much the Public Service Commission 
is saving rate-payers every year? No? Neither did I. The com- 
mission, since its organization, in 1933, has reduced rates suf- 
ficiently to give the rate-payers an annual saving of over 
$5,000,000!” 

“And me complaining about taxes!” exclaimed one of the men. 
“But how does that affect us?” . 

“Do you have any shipments by freight, truck, or express?” 
Mr. Wilson asked him. 

“Why, sure,” he replied, “every week.” 

“Well, how are your freight rates determined?” 

“Why, I have to pay what they charge me.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Wilson replied, “and they have to charge you rates 
approved by the Public Service Commission if they are shipped 
to you from within the state.” 

“Is that so! Well, I didn’t know that.” 


“That’s why I called the meeting,” Mr. Wilson explained. “Be- 
cause we don’t know enough, we go on paying high rates for 
electricity. Now, the Public Service Commission is a big organi- 
zation with several departments all working together to protect 
us against monopoly rates by public utilities. By the very nature 
of the case, these are monopolies; and, if it were not for the 
commission, we would be helpless before them. 


“One important department is that of the public counsellor. 
It is his business to represent the rate-payers, patrons, and public 
in all hearings and suits in which the commission is a party which 
involves rates for service, valuation of utilities, applications for 
mergers and sales, and in all other matters which affect the patrons 
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of any public utility and the public. He has the help of the ac- 
counting department, which audits the accounts and studies the 
accounting methods of public utilities. He also has the assistance 
of the engineering department, which appraises the property of 
the utilities. As a result, it is almost impossible for these utilities 
to represent their assets one way for purposes of taxation and 
another way for purposes of rate fixing. 

“The tariff department, of course, is the one which we hear the 
most of, since it is the department which sets the rates which the 
utilities may charge. It also checks the tariffs set up by the utili- 
ties to see that its orders are being obeyed. Now, I move that we 
get in touch with the Public Counsellor and see what can be 
done.” 


The motion was unanimously agreed to; and, in three months, 
the tariff department of the Public Service Commission ordered 
the Southwest Utilities to reduce its rates at Modelville fifteen 
per cent. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
What is a monopoly? 
What monopolies are there in your community? 


Why are there monopolies? 


peat lakecks gL SS Ae 


Are monopolies bad? That is, would we be better off if 
there were two streetcar systems in competition with 
each other, etc.? 


Why do people need protection against monopoly prices? 


Can you find out if monopolies have been injured as a 
result of the control of their prices? 


7. Is the government as likely to take over monopolies if the 
people they serve are satisfied with their service and 
prices? 

8. How does the Public Service Commission protect utilities 
which try to serve their communities fairly? 
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FIG. 192A Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


FIG. 192B Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


FIG. 192C Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 
ROADS LIKE THESE WERE COMMON 
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FIG. 193A - Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


FIG. 193B Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


FIG. 193C Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 
ROADS LIKE THESE ARE COMMON 


HOW INDIANA PROVIDES RECREATION FOR US 


It was summer, and the Wilsons were ready to carry out their 
long-talked-of and long-deferred plan to take a summer vacation 
among the Indiana state parks. For two or three years, they had | 
been eagerly reading Outdoor Indiana, the monthly magazine 
issued by Indiana Division of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Indiana Department of Conservation. Here they had read 
about the work of the various agencies of the state which were 
working to make known to the citizens the outdoor attractions 
and values of the state, as well as what was being done to help 
the citizens make the greatest use of them. They had seen the 
exhibits of the features of the state parks which were shown at the 
state fair and the exhibits displaying the resources of the state. 
They had eagerly read Indiana State Parks, a collection of pic- 
tures and descriptions of the state parks issued by the Division 
of State Parks, Lands, and Waters of the Indiana Department 
of Conservation. They had pored over the map showing the state 
parks until Tom knew the roads to each. Now they were on 
their way. 

“TI can remember when there were no concrete roads in the 
state,” remarked Mr. Wilson, as they drove to Indianapolis to 
pick up Charlene and Harry, who had been visiting there for 
two weeks. 

“T supposed that we had had paved roads for a long time,” 
Tom remarked in surprise. 

“Well,” his father replied, “Indiana was one of the leaders in 
the movement for good roads; but it was the automobile that 
woke us up to the need of paved roads. In fact, our gravel roads 
were good enough for horses and buggies. The township trustees 
had charge of the roads at first. Then some roads were taken 
over by the counties. At last, the State Highway Commission 
was organized to look after the state roads. Millions of dollars 
are spent every year to build new roads, maintain old ones, and 
supervise the entire system. The state now has control of over 
eight thousand miles of roads in the state.” (See Fig. 194.) 

“How does it get the money to pay for this?” Mrs. Wilson 
asked. 3 

“The Federal Government has given several million dollars,” 
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Tourist Guide to Indiana State Parks and Memorials 
1. INDIANA DUNES STATE PARK. On Roads 12 and 49, near 9. BROWN COUNTY STATE PARK. On Roads 46 and 135, near 


Chesterton; 142 miles northwest of Indianapolis. Arcade Hotel, Nashville; 48 miles south of Indianapolis. Meals at Abe Martin 
Duneside Inn and cottages. lodge, couages. 

2. POKAGON STATE PARK. On Road 27, near Angola; 166 miles 10, MUSCATATUCK STATE PARK. On Roads 3 and 7, near North 
north and east of Indianapolis. Hotel accommodations at Potawa- Vernon; 66 miles south and east of Indianapolis. Meals at Mus- 
tomi Inn (open all year). catatuck Inn, cottages (open all year). 


BRP ASS LANE BERED. (Oe Road 10, just of Road 29, near Knox; 41, SPRING MILL STATE PARK. On Road 60, just off Road 37, 
112 miles north of Indianapolis. Meals served at Pavilion. near Mitchell; 85 miles south and west of Indianapolis. Meals at 


4. TIPPECANOE BATTLEFIELD. On Road 43, near Battleground; the Tavern. 

66 miles northwest of Indianapolis. 12. CLIFTY FALLS STATE PARK. On Roads 7-107 and 56-62, neat 
5. MOUNDS STATE PARK. On Roads 67 and 32, near Anderson; Madison; 88 miles south and east of Indianapolis. Hotel accom- 

40 miles east and north of Indianapolis; meals served at the modations at Clifty Inn (open all year). 

Reyiios. ' 13. JAMES F. D, LANIER MEMORIAL. On Roads 7, 29, 56 and 62,. 
6. TURKEY RUN STATE PARK. On Road 47, just off Road 41, in Madison; 88 miles south and east of Indianapolis. 

near Marshall; 70 miles west of Indianapolis. Hotel accommoda- 

tions at Turkey Run Inn (open all year). 14, PIGEON ROOST MEMORIAL. On Road 31, near Underwood; 


}. McCORMICK'S CREEK STATE PARK. On Road 46, near °° Miles south of Indianapolis. 
Spencer; 59 miles southwest of Indianapolis. Hotel accommoda- 15. CORYDON STATE CAPITOL. On Roads 62 and 135, in Cory 


tions at Canyon Inn (open all year). © don; 137 miles south of Indianapolis. 

8. SHAKAMAK STATE PARK. On Roads 48 and 159, near Jason- 16. NANCY HANKS LINCOLN MEMORIAL AND PARK. On, 
ville; 86 miles southwest of Indianapolis. Meals at the Pavilion, Road 162, just off Road 45, near Lincoln City; 157 miles south 
cottages, and west of Indianapolis. 


FIG. 194 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 
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Mr. Wilson replied. ‘Purdue University permitted the State 
Highway Commission to use its senior drafting students. Most 
of the money, however, comes from the tax of four cents a gal- 
lon on gasoline. Fees for drivers’ licenses and automobile license 
plates also go to this department. It seems only fair that the peo- 
ple who use the highways most should pay most for their main- 
tenance.” 

“What does the highway commission do besides build the 
roads,” Tom inquired. 

“Tt puts up signs so that drivers will be able to follow the high- 
ways that they wish to. It also puts up signs for curves, slow 
zones, etc., to make the highways safe. It puts up flasher signals 
at railroads. It is setting out trees along the highways, both to 
make them more attractive and to prevent washing of the right 
of ways along the roads. It builds bridges where the roads cross 
streams. One of its hardest problems is keeping the shoulders 
of the highways in good condition. It is constantly studying how 
to reduce the number of accidents due to the increased speed of 
traiics: 


U. S. HIGHWAY 20 


FIG. 195 


After picking up Tom’s aunt and cousin in Indianapolis, they 
drove out to the fish hatchery at Riverside Park. Here they were 
shown about by the superintendent. 

“What kind of fish do you raise?”’ Tom continued. 

“Bass, both small-mouth and large-mouth, bluegills, red-eared 
sunfish, perch, and trout mainly. Some years, these hatcheries put 
out around a million fry. There are other state fish hatcheries at 
Wawasee, Tri-Lakes, Bass Lake, and Avoca. There is a national 
fish hatchery at Rochester. We work under the Division of Fish 
and Game, and it has built ponds at Pokagon State Park, Pendle- 
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FIG. 196 Courtesy of Conservation Department 
MAP OF STATE PROJECTS 


ton Reformatory, Lincoln State Park, Scales and Ferdinand State 
Forests, and other regions which are being stocked from the 
hatcheries. Plantings are made in streams and lakes all over the 
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FISH HATCHERY 


FIG. 197 Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


STOCKING STREAM 
WITH FISH 


FIG. 198 Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


state. At least 138 organizations of sportsmen and conservation- 
ists have contracted with our department to hatch and raise bass 
and bluegills.”’ 

“What is the idea of all this?” Tom inquired. 

“Well,” the superintendent replied, “hunting and fishing seem 
to be in the blood of a good many people. When a man is hunt- 
ing or fishing, he is following his natural instincts, getting en- 
joyment, and certainly getting healthful exercise, besides getting 
tempting food and, best of all, getting relaxation from the strenu- 
ous life of today. Some go so far as to say that a good fisherman 
can’t be a bad man, but that may be extreme.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that way,’ Tom replied, “but I can 
see the sense of it. It seems to me, though, that the state is work- 
ing against itself. It encourages hunting and fishing, which kills 
off game and fish; and then it tries to restock the state with fish 
and animals.” 
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“Tt does look that way, doesn’t it?” the superintendent laughed. 
“Tt’s a good deal like a groceryman’s selling his stock so that he 
has to buy some more. That doesn’t look silly, does it?” 

“No,” Tom replied, wondering what he was driving at. 

“Well, in the same way, we want the citizens of Indiana to 
have the opportunity to indulge in these sports; and we are trying 
to keep up the supply of game and fish for them. The fact is that, 
by our present program, we are steadily increasing the supply, at 
the same time that the number of sportsmen is increasing.” 

“What else is being done besides hatching and distributing 
fish?”’ Tom asked. 

‘We are making dams so that streams won’t go dry and kill 
off the fish, aiding flood control and preventing erosion at the 
same time. We are encouraging conservation clubs throughout 
the state and so multiplying the numbers who are working on 


A GOOD CATCH 


FIG. 199 Courtesy of Outdoor Indiana 


conservation projects. We are securing the passage of laws to set 
limits to the number of fish and game birds and animals that a 
hunter is permitted to take and to control water levels. 

“Of course, I don’t have anything to do with it now; but I used 
to be a game warden; so I am interested in what is being done 
at the game preserves.” 

“What is a game preserve?” Tom asked. 

“A game preserve is a place in which hunting and fishing are 
forbidden and in which game animals and birds are encouraged. 
In the Jasper-Pulaski State Game Preserve, game birds are 
hatched and brooded, just as farmers hatch and brood chickens. 
These birds are let loose to live in a natural state. There is a 
1314-acre covered pen where pheasants are being cared for until 
they are old enough to be released. In the waste places, and in 
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other places, too (See Fig. 200), a refuge for migratory water- 
fowl is kept. There is the Kankakee Preserve and the Brown 
County Game Preserve. Indiana has the most efficient conserva- 
tion club organization in the United States. There are clubs in 
each county of the state, 774 altogether. Conservation clubs are 
helping to rear pheasants from eggs furnished from the game 
preserves; these are liberated in the areas near these clubs. 
Rabbits and quail are trapped and released in areas where hunt- 
ing is permitted. 

“Besides, owls, hawks, crows, groundhogs, weasels, snakes, and 
other birds and animals which prey on game birds are killed by 
the department. In 1935, 4,978 of these predators were taken at 
the game preserves. In addition, 43,227 fish that prey on game 
fish were speared during that year. 

“To show landowners how they can increase the wild life on 
their lands without great expense, demonstration areas have been 
set up near Crawfordsville and LaPorte. These areas have been 
visited by farmers in these sections, and they have been en- 
couraged to stock their farms with pheasants and other wild life. 

“The enforcement of the fish and game laws is in the hands of 
the game wardens, who also assist and advise clubs and sports- 
men who are interested in conserving fish and game. They erect 
shelters for birds and destroy nets and traps during the closed 
season for these. In 1935, they made 846 arrests for violations 
of the state fish and game laws. Of growing importance is an 
undertaking entirely new in conservation, the instruction of the 
public. The wardens speak before clubs of adults and youths. 
Weekly broadcasts have been made over station WFBM, Indian- 
apolis, and WOWO, Fort Wayne. Exhibitions of wild life have 
been shown at Boy Scout shows, county fairs, ete. The Izaak 
Walton League has give this work much co-operation. The Divi- 
sion’s magazine, Outdoor Indiana, has been very effective.” 

“Thanks for your time and information,” Tom said as he left. 
‘T’m going to see what I can do to make our farm a help in con-- 
servation.” 

From Riverside, the Wilsons motored to Turkey Run State 
Park, on Road 47, just off Road 41, near Marshall, in Parke 
County. After they had made themselves at home in one of the 
shelter houses, Tom secured one of the two nature guides and set 
out on an inspection of the park. 

“Most of this park was once owned by Captain Salmon Lusk,” 
the guide said, “who received it in 1821 for his military services. 
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Neither he nor his son, John Lusk (See Fig. 201), would allow the 
trees to be cut down nor the natural beauty destroyed. Here can 
be found all the native trees, shrubs, and wild flowers; and many 
kinds of birds and other wild life may be observed. Visitors can 
be accommodated at any time of the year. Fishing may be en- 
joyed in season, and swimming at the “Swimming Hole” in Sugar 
Creek is a source of much pleasure to the visitors at the park.” 

‘What can visitors do?” Tom asked. “Pa says people some- 
times stay for several weeks.” 

“Well,” the guide replied, “we have picnicking, hiking, horse- 
back riding, fishing, swimming, archery, and tennis; but we hope 


JOHN LUSK 


A lover of nature to whom Indiana 
is greatly indebted. 


FIG. 201 Courtesy of Conservation Department 


that the chief attraction here is the beauty of the landscape and 
the contact with nature that is possible here.” 

“TI suppose the other parks are much like this one?” Tom asked. 

“Yes, although each one has some attraction ‘a little different 
from the others.” 

“What are the other parks?” asked one of the other members 
of the group. 

“Well, let’s see. This park has a little over 1,300 acres; Brown 
County State Park, on Roads 46 and 135, near Nashville, in 


SPRING MILL STATE 
PARK 


Original interior in 
Nursery Building. 


FIG. 202 ; Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


SPRING MILL STATE 
PARK 


Museum—on second floor 
of the mill. 


FIG. 203 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


SPRING MILL STATE 
PARK 


The village has been re- 
constructed to show pi- 
oneer conditions. 


FIG. 204 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


SPRING MILL STATE 
PARK 


Reproduction of the orig- 
inal mill built in 1817. 


FIG. 205 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


SPRING MILL STATE 
PARK 


The upper residence re- 
stored on its original 
foundation. 


FIG. 206 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


JASPER-PULASKI GAME 
PRESERVE 


As seen from the fire 
tower. 


FIG. 207 Courtesy of Conservation Department 
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Brown County, has about 3,820 acres; Bass Lake Beach, on Road 
10, just off Road 29, near Knox, Starke County, has ten acres; 
Muscatatuck State Park, on Roads 3 and 7, near North Vernon, 
in Jennings County, has about 200 acres; Indiana Dunes State 


TURKEY RUN STATE 
PARK 


A love of nature saved 
this heritage of beauty for 
the citizens of Indiana—an 
everlasting memorial to 
Salmon and John Lusk. 


FIG, 208 


McCORMICK’S CREEK 
STATE PARK 


Sport amid _  nature’s 
beauty. 
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FIG. 209 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 
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Park, on Roads 12 and 49, near Chesterton, in Porter County, has 
about 2,220 acres; McCormick’s Creek State Park, on Road 46, 
just off Road 67, near Spencer, in Owen County, has about 575 
acres; Pokagon State Park, on Road 27, just off Road 20, near 
Angola, in Steuben County, has about 930 acres; Mounds State 
Park, on Roads 67 and 32, near Anderson, in Madison County, 
has about 250 acres; Shakamak State Park, on Roads 48 and 159, 
near Jasonville, in Clay, Greene, and Sullivan Counties, has about 
1,020 acres; Spring Mill State Park, on Road 60, just off Road 
37, near Mitchell, in Lawrence County, has about 1,015 acres; 
the Lincoln State Park, on Road 162, just off Road 45, near 


INDIANA DUNES STATE 
PARK 
A common summer scene. 


Do our people enjoy our 
parks? 


FIG. 210 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


INDIANA DUNES STATE 
PARK 


For a pleasant vacation, 
visit our state parks. 


FIG. 211 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 
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POKAGON STATE PARK 


Even in winter, our 
state parks give us pleas- 
sure and beauty. 


FIG. 212 : Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


Lincoln City, in Spencer County, has about 1,085 acres; Turkey 
Run State Park, on Road 47, just off Road 41, near Marshall, in 
Parke County, has about 1,301 acres; and Clifty Falls State 
Park, on Roads 7, 107, 56, and 62, near Madison, in Jefferson 
County, has about 617 acres. Altogether, Indiana has over 13,000 
acres of state park lands. 

“Cottages and inns, comfort stations, and provision for individ- 
ual camping are provided at all of them. When there is a de- 
mand, guides are supplied. At present there are nature guides 
at Brown County, Clifty Falls, Indiana Dunes, McCormick’s 
Creek, Pokagon, and Turkey Run Parks. The state wants its 
people to use the parks for pleasure, relaxation, and information ; 
and about three-fourths of a million people paid admission of 
10 to 25 cents to them last year.”’ 

“Are all the parks under a central control?” Tom asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the guide told him. “The Division of State Parks 
and Lands and Waters is in control. The administrative officer 
is appointed by the governor. He appoints his assistants with 
the consent of the governor.” 
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BATTLE GROUND 


Lest we forget our debt 
to the early pioneers of 


our land, 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Locate on a map the state parks, fish hatcheries, and game 
preserves. 
Are all parts of the state about equally provided for by 
these? 
How are the features of these places affected by their 
location? 
Why did the state not have such places before the day 
of good roads and the automobile? 
Why do we have better roads now than before the day 
of the automobile? 
How can people learn about the recreational possibilities 
of the state? 
How would you justify the state’s activities in this re- 
spect? 
How would you justify the licensing of automobiles, auto- 
mobile drivers, hunters, and fishers? 


: 
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FIG. 213 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 


HOW INDIANA PRESERVES MEMORIES OF THE PAST 


“Does this division control anything besides the parks?” Tom 
asked. 

“Yes, it has control of several memorials. The Nancy Hanks 
Memorial contains the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and the 
site of the cabin in which Lincoln lived when he first came here 
from Kentucky. Across the road is the Lincoln State Park. 

“The James F. D. Lanier Memorial honors James Franklin 
Dougherty Lanier, who twice gave our struggling young state the 
use of his personal fortune to help it in time of financial crisis. 
The mansion in which he lived has been refurnished with the 
original possessions of his family, complete to the dolls and toys 
in the nursery. This memorial is on Roads 7, 29, 56 and 62, at 
Madison, in Jefferson County. 

“The Pigeon Roost Memorial, near Underwood, in Scott 
County, on Road 31, reminds us of one of the last massacres of 
the early settlers by Indians. 

“Then there is the Tippecanoe Battlefield, on Road 43, near 
Battle Ground, in Tippecanoe County. This commemorates the de- 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


A nation's as well as a state’s shrine. 
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FIG. 214 Courtesy of Division of State Parks 
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cisive defeat of the Indian tribes by Governor William Henry 
Harrison, in their last attempt to drive away the whites. 

The department also has charge of the Corydon State Capitol, 
which is visited by large numbers each year. All these memorials 
and parks require constant care in order to keep them attractive 
to visitors and to make them worthy of our state.” 

From Turkey Run National Park, the Wilsons traveled leisurely 
into the extreme southern part of the state. They stopped at Mc- 
Cormick’s Creek State Park and then traveled to the Shakamak 
State Park. Then they proceeded to the state forest in Greene 
County. 


JASPER-PULASKI GAME 
PRESERVE 


Banding pheasants to be 
released. 


FIG. 215 


JASPER-PULASKI GAME 
PRESERVE 
Pheasant pens, where 


pheasants are raised to be 
distributed over the state. 


FIG. 216 Courtesy ef Department of Conservation 


HOW INDIANA CONSERVES HER NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Tom, who had been an interested observer of the eroded hill- 
sides along the road ever since they had started on their trip 
from Modelville, was impressed by the fact that the steep hill- 
sides of this forest area did not show the washing that the 
hillsides nearby showed. Luckily, they caught up with a forest 
ranger and invited him to ride with them the remainder of his 
way. As usual, it was not long before Tom was plying him with 
questions. Finding him and Mr. Wilson intelligently interested 
in the forest, the forester, who had no pressing duties for the 
moment, was glad to explain the work of the Division of Forestry 
to them. 


LAKE AT JASPER-PULASKI 
GAME PRESERVES 


Here wild waterfowl 
find refuge. 


FIG, 217 Courtesy of Department of Conservation 


“During the last part of 1934 and the first part of 1935,” he 
explained, “the Division of Forestry, the National Resources 
Board, the United States Forest Service, and the Agricultural 
College of Purdue University made a survey of Indiana to de- 
termine a suitable forest program. These agencies decided that 
527,00 acres of forest and waste lands should be purchased by 
the Federal Government for national forests, that 1,076,590 acres 
be purchased for state forests, that 80,482 acres be purchased for 
county forests, and that 2,821,442 acres be devoted to forests in 
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private hands. In all these regions, there are species of trees that 
have a high commercial value. Besides, there are near-by markets 
and concerns which use wood; and the people nearby use a great 
deal of wood for fuel.” 

“But why do you want to plant trees and create forests if they 
are to be used up?” Tom inquired. “I thought that that was the 
cause of our present situation. There used to be forests all over 
Indiana, and they were used up.” 


EROSION 
The greatest peril to our 
soil. This can he pre- 
vented. 


FIG. 218 Courtesy of Department of Conservation 


EROSION 


Erosion can be stopped, 
but prevention is better. 


FIG. 219 Courtesy of Department of Conservation 


“Yes,” the ranger agreed, “but they were used without intelli- 
gence and foresight. We don’t intend that the forests shall be 
cut just as some commercial interests desire. We have eleven 
state forests with a total of 39,521 acres, and these holdings are 
being increased as rapidly as possible. There are three national 
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forests which will, in time, include 500,000 to 600,000 acres. 
Besides, the Land Policy Section of the AAA bought a great many 
acres of cutover timber lands and wornout farms in Brown ana 
Martin Counties and has leased them to the State of Indiana for 
forestry and conservation purposes on a ninety-nine year lease.” 

“What does all this work mean for us?” Tom inquired, ac- 
customed to thinking of government in its relation to the citizens. 

“That’s a good question,” the ranger replied, “but the answer 
may seem far-fetched. Cutting off the forests has left hillsides 
subject to washing every time there is a good rain. No one will 
ever be able to tell how much land has been ruined for any im- 
mediate good as a result. Where there are forests, the roots of 
the trees and the deep mulch of leaves and leaf-filled soil hold the 
moisture that falls and lets it soak slowly into the water table and 
so into the streams. Consequently, there is much less danger of 
floods when these hillsides are covered with forest growth.” 

“Why is the national Government concerned with this?” Tom 
asked. 

“Any problem which affects other states but can not be touched 
by these states,” the ranger explained, “is a national problem. 
Now, when forests are cut in Indiana (or any other state, for that 
matter) floods are more easily created by heavy rainfall. These 
floods don’t stop midstream so that they do not go over to the 
Kentucky or Illinois side of the rivers. They pay no attention 
to state lines. They go on down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, flooding states which are in no way responsible for the 
cutting of the forests here in Indiana.” 

“That’s true,’ Tom agreed. ‘What other service do the forests 
do for us?” 

“They affect the climate in many ways, breaking winds, pre- 
venting droughts as well as floods, and so tempering the sum- 
mers and winters. Then they serve as cover for game, for all 
these forests are game preserves.” 

“What do you rangers do?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“The chief danger to forests is fire,” the ranger answered. 
“Twenty fire towers have been built to help us discover fires be- 
fore they get too great a start. (See Fig. 220.) Millions of 
acres of timber have been destroyed by forest fires in the United 
States; and the damage from these is greater than that by cutting 
the timber, for seeds and seedlings are destroyed; and the ground 
does not soon take on a new forest growth. 

“Millions of young trees are raised from seeds and distributed 
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FIRE TOWER 


This tower in Brown 
County prevents forest fires 
from gaining a dangerous 
start. 


FIG. 220 Courtesy of Department of Conservation 


to farmers for their private forest land, to the State Highway 
Commission for plantings along the highways, to the Division 
of State Parks and Lands and Waters for plantings in parks; 
and large numbers are used in our own reforestation projects. 

“We also do educational work by talking before schools and 
civic organizations. We have to inspect lands which farmers 
wish entered as private forest land.” 

“What is that?” asked Tom. 

“If a farmer has around 200 commercially useful trees per 
acre on a tract of land, he may have it classified as forest land. 
Then he is assessed only one dollar an acre on this land as long as 
it is used as a forest area. Of course, if it is used for pasture 
or is farmed, it is no longer considered forest land. Also, when 
he begins to cut the trees for timber, then it will be taxed.” 

“Who is in charge of this work?” Mr. Wilson inquired. 

“The Division of Forestry. The director is appointed by the 
governor. He appoints his own assistant director, district for- 
ester, research forester, custodians of the forests, rangers, and 
an office force.” 
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After a drive through the forest, the Wilsons turned north- 
ward and drove into Rush County. Near Milroy, they stopped 
to visit relatives. 

“To you have a gas plant here?” Mrs. Wilson asked in sur- 
prise. 


PRIVATE FOREST 


Black walnut planting 
on the farm of H. B. Was- 
son, near Lowell. 


FIG. 221 Courtesy of Dept. of Conservation 


CLASSIFIED FOREST 
PLANTING 


on the farm of J. A. 
Chaillaux, near Orlecns 
The three pines in front of 
the men were three years 
old when planted in 1927. 


FIG. 222 Courtesy of Department of Conservation 


“Right on our own farm,” Mrs. Johnson told her. 
“Where?” Tom asked. 

“Come out and see it,” his cousin Henry suggested. 
What Tom saw was a gas well. (See Fig. 224.) 
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“When people first struck gas around here,” Henry told him, 
“they had no idea that the gas would ever give out. They used 
to have great gas torches burning day and night, for it seemed 
foolish to take the time to turn the gas off, because it would have 


VIRGIN FOREST 


of climax white oak in the 
Thomas Guernsey tract of 
State Forest. 


FIG, 223 Courtesy of Dept. of Conservation 


GAS WELL 


Formerly our natural gas was wasted. Ex- 
perience has taught us economy. 


FIG. 224 Courtesy of Division of Geology 


to be lighted again at night. Now, many farmers are wishing 
that they had been more careful, for their wells are giving out. 
Nothing like that can happen now.” 

“Why not?” Tom asked. 
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OIL WELL 


The first oil well drilled by a rotary rig in 
Indiana—Vigo County. 


FIG. 225 Courtesy of Division of Geology 


OIL WELL 


A visible monument to nature’s bounty—to 
be used, not wasted. 


FIG. 226 Courtesy of Division of Geology 


“The government won't let it. We have a Division of Geology 
now, and it sees that the conservation laws are observed.” 

“It seems strange that people have to be compelled to quit 
wasting their own resources,’ Tom mused. 
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“Yes; and, if that were all,” Henry replied, “it wouldn’t mat- 
ter so much. No one can tell, though, that he is not wasting his 
neighbor’s gas or oil when he is wasting his own, for his well 
may be connected with the wells on other farms. Anyway, the 
state holds that the farmer has done nothing to create the gas 
and that it has a right to say that the gifts of nature shall not be 
wasted.” 

“What does the Division of Geology do?” Tom inquired. 

“Tt is one division of the government that doesn’t cost anything. 
I am studying geology at Indiana University, and I am learning 


SEALING A MINE 
First step. 


FIG. 227 Courtesy of Division of Geology 


SEALING A MINE 


The final result. 


FIG. 228 Courtesy of Division of Geology 


a great deal about the great waste of natural resources. You 
see, this department is operated by professors in the university 
in co-operation with the Department of Conservation. These men 
receive no salary from that department. The members of the 
national gas inspection force for Indiana, for this is a national 
undertaking, get a part of the fees for supervising the plugging 
of abandoned oil and gas wells.” 
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FIG. 229 Courtesy of Division of Geology 


“Why are they plugged?” Tom inquired. 

“So that the gas will not escape. The office keeps a record 
of the progress of drilling wells, for drillers, operators, and other 
observers make regular reports. From this information, the de- 
partment publishes the Indiana Oil and Gas News, a mimeo- 
graphed monthly magazine. The department stands ready to 
advise land-owners about leasing land in areas where prospectors 
suspect there may be gas or oil.” 

“Does the division help anyone besides those in the gas and 
oil districts?” Tom asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Henry exclaimed. ‘Many people send in or bring 
minerals and inquire about their composition, occurrence, dis- 
tribution, uses, and value. They ask for information about coal, 
lime, cement, building stone, mineral wool, sand, gravel, soil, 
water supplies, clays, etc. They want to know about caves, fos- 
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sils, rock garden material, and many other phases of geology. 
Every once in a while, the Division of Geology issues a report on 
various topics of importance concerning the geology of the state. 
These are very practical helps in many lines of industry. The 
department gives advice on the earthen materials used for dams 
in state forests and parks, gives advice on road material and 
water supplies in the state forests, laid out a program to remedy 
coal mine drainage stream pollution, sealed several mines to 
prevent the air and water from forming sulphuric acid in the 
mines, and mapped the topography of sections of the state. 

“The State Department of Conservation has control of all sand, 
gravel, stone, gas, oil, and other minerals in or under the beds 
of all navigable waters of the state. This sale of sand and gravel 
gives an income to the state and prevents these supplies from 
being grabbed by the first comer.” 

“I should think that it would be interesting for us to know 
what the mineral resources of our state is,” Tom suggested. 

“It would be,” Henry agreed. ‘So the Division of Geology has 
been increasing the collections in the state museum. This museum 
is in the State House. It contains specimens of Indiana rocks 
and ores, specimens of Indiana wild life, old firearms, flags 
used by Indiana in the Civil War, etc. Almost 50,000 people 
visit it every year. Of course, it has to grow slowly, for the state 
has little money for this purpose; but the collections are steadily 
growing. Recently, the index has been finished; and new descrip- 
tion cards have been made out.” 

“T’ll see if we can’t visit the museum before we go home,” Tom 
promised himself. 

As they drove through Henry County, Tom noticed the large 
open drainage ditches. (See Fig. 10.) 

“Tyo the farmers have to pay for these ditches?” Tom asked 
his father. 

“Yes,” Mr. Wilson replied, “all the farmers whose lands drain 
into these ditches help pay for them and help keep them cleaned 
out so that the water will flow freely in them.” 

“How do they know how to place the ditches and what slope 
they ought to have?” Tom continued. 

“That is the work of the Division of Engineering,” his father 
replied. ‘Many acres of good agricultural land would be use- 
less if it were not for these drainage ditches. This division plans 
and executes engineering works for state properties, such as parks, 
reservations and fish hatcheries. It gives engineering service in 
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building levees along streams liable to floods. It will advise land- 
owners, engineers, and attorneys about the location and design 
of ditches and levees and methods of construction. It keeps a 
record of the heights of streams, in which it is assisted by thirty- 
three stream gauging stations of the United States Geologic Sur- 
vey, which bore half the expense. 

“When you consider the land made available for use, the lives 
saved from floods by preventive measures, the improvement of 
health by this division’s assistance in designing water supply and 
sewage disposal, the assistance it has given in using the water 
power of the state, you can see that it is a great help in making 
use of the resources which nature has made and which might 
otherwise be completely lost.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “this trip has showed me that someone has 
had foresight. I wonder how many people know what the state 
is doing to make life more pleasant and easy.” 

“Not many, Tom,” his father replied. ‘Like the air we breathe, 
we take government for granted. We blame it when things go 
wrong without inquiring if we have made the best use of what 
it offers us and without thinking of the difficulties it meets from 
our ignorance and unwillingness to co-operate. We live with it 
on every side, but we often do not know it.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What are natural resources? 

What are the natural resources of Indiana? 

Do you know how some of them have been wasted? 
Why can this not be left to the individual? 

Do you know of any farm whose fertility has been wasted? 
Can you locate on a map the state and national forest 
areas? 

7. What advantages can the state secure from these? 

8, What would become of the land so used if the state 
neglected it? 

9. Perhaps you can find out from reference books about some 
of the forests in Europe which have been kept up for 
hundreds of years. 

10. How can Indiana forests be important to the people of 
Louisiana? 

11. What is the chief danger to forests? 

12. What can the public do to avoid much of this danger? 

13. Why should private farm land be taxed at a low rate? 


Sp es Scr ASP ae 


HOW INDIANA RESPECTS OUR RIGHTS 


“What do you think of this!”’ Mrs. Wilson exclaimed, looking 
up from the paper one day. 

“What?” asked Tom and his father together. 

“Mr. Bream is filing suit to prevent the contractor who is widen- 
ing the road from taking up the fence along the road beside his 
farm. He claims that he has had the fence there so long that 
the state has no legal right to the land.” 

“Has the contractor consulted the attorney general?” Mr. Wil- 
son asked. 

“The paper doesn’t say,” Mrs. Wilson replied. “Want to read 
1th 

“Huh,” Mr. Wilson said after looking through the article, “it 
says that Judge Franklin has given a temporary restraining order 
until the state can present its case. That’s what he would have 
to do, of course.” 

“Why do you say that, pa?” Tom inquired. 

“Well, the state has no more right to take away a person’s prop- 
erty without using legal means than you or I have. If the land 
belongs to Mr. Bream, the state must buy it of him before it can 
build a road on his land. The state must recognize the rights 
of its citizens, for the citizens make the state and control it. We 
have freedom in this country, and that means that neither the 
state nor the nation can take away our rights just because some 
official decides to do so. If our representatives make a law limit- 
ing our rights, that is a different matter. 

“So Judge Franklin has ordered that the contractor must wait 
until the courts decide who has a right to this land. A little de- 
lay in building the road is a small thing compared with the injus- 
tice of building it on Mr. Bream’s land. If the courts decide that 
the land belongs to him, the state will have to buy it of him.” 

“Do you mean that he can keep the state from making the 
road safe for traffic?” Tom asked in amazement. 

“No,” his father replied, “if the state can show that the public 
welfare requires the use of this land, the courts will condemn 
it. Then he must sell it; but he has a right to prove, if he can, 
that there is no such public need. More than that, if he can prove 
that losing this land will cause damage to him, he may be able 
to collect more than the usual price for such land.” 
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“How will the price be determined?” Mrs. Wilson asked. 

“The court will appoint appraisers to set a price upon the land. 
They will consider the value of the buildings and the cost of mov- 
ing the fence.” 

Tom attended the trial before Judge Franklin. The state was 
represented by the attorney general, who, he learned, was the 
chief executive officer of the Department of Law in the state 
government and who, with a number of assistants, were appointed 
by the governor. The attorney general showed that the Potta- 
wotamie Indians had ceded to the United States a strip of land 
extending through Indianapolis from Lake Michigan to Madison. 
This strip was a hundred feet wide and was intended for a road. 
In 1820, the State of Indiana laid out this road, marked it, and 
established a width of one hundred feet. Since there was no 
need at that time for so wide a road, only a part of it was kept 
up; and property owners gradually took possession of the part 
along the main-traveled road. 

Mr. Bream’s attorney argued that, since this land had been 
fenced in for fifty years without objection by the state, the state 
had lost its legal right to the land. Judge Franklin ruled that, 
while continued possession with the knowledge of the original 
owner often did give the holder ownership if his possession was 
not disputed for so long a period, this was not true in the case 
of part of a highway and that, as the attorney general contended, 
“once a highway, always a highway.” 

After the trial, the judge called Tom up and introduced him 
to the attorney general. 

“Here,” the judge told the attorney general, “is a living ques- 
tion box about anything connected with the government. I knew 
that we were likely to have a funeral in Modelville if he didn’t 
have a chance to give you an examination.” 

“Fine!” the attorney general replied, noticing Tom’s blush of 
embarrassment. “If we had several hundred thousand young men 
like you who really were interested in our government, I would 
feel easy in my mind about the future of the state. The greatest 
danger government has is the indifference of the governed. Your 
father helps pay me; so you have a right to know what I do. 
Come on with your questions.” 

“Tt seems strange to me that the attorney general of the state 
would be pleading a case so small as this,’ Tom said with some 
embarrassment.”’ 

“But this is an important case,” the attorney general said. “If 
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this case had been decided against the state, it would have af- 
fected road-widening all the way from Lake Michigan to Madi- 
son; and there is no telling how many other road projects would 
have been affected. This case will serve as a precedent, as we 
lawyers call it; and future cases will be decided by reference 
to this one. The importance of a case is not determined by the 
amount of money involved.” 

“T see,” Tom replied. ‘Do you have many cases like this?”’ 

“Just at present, there are sixteen attorneys in my department. 
We don’t know what regular hours mean. You might not be- 
lieve it if I told you how much of the time we work away into 
the night trying to keep up with the cases on hand. Whenever 
a suit is brought against the state or any department of the state, 
it is our duty to represent it in the courts.” 

“Do you always win?” Tom asked. 

“No such luck,” the attorney general laughed. ‘Even the state 
can’t always be right, and the court may make mistakes too,” 
he added with a sly glance at the judge. 

“What are some of the kinds of cases that come up?” Tom 
inquired. 

“Well,” the attorney general replied, “whenever a new tax law 
is passed, we are likely to have cases protesting it. We defend 
the law in the courts. Often the decision is unsatisfactory to 
one or the other of the parties to the case. Then, under certain 
conditions, it may be appealed and goes to the appellate courts, 
which were established in 1891, just as in the case of dissatisfac- 
tion between private parties. If the decision is still unsatisfac- 
tory, the case may be appealed to the supreme court of the state; 
and, if it involves a question of the rights of individuals, it may 
even be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
all these appeals, members of the Law Department represent the 
state. The questions arising under new laws are generally ques- 
tions in regard to their constitutionality.” 

“I understood that your department assisted in the preparation 
of the laws,” Tom interrupted. 

“We do,” the attorney general replied. “We could refuse to 
give advice to the legislature except when it passes a resolution 
calling upon us to do so. This seems rather absurd, however; so 
we have been ready at any time to advise any member of the 
legislature or any other branch of the state government in regard 
to the form and legality of bills.” 

“Then how can a law be unconstitutional?” 
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“Well,” the attorney general replied, “only the Supreme Court 
can determine whether a law is constitutional or not. Often, the 
members of the court disagree about that. So, you see, we can 
not be sure what the court will decide. We are, however, able 
to make positive statements in a great number of instances and 
so prevent the passage of many unconstitutional laws. 


“Our chief work for the legislature, however, is making sure 
that the laws are properly worded for their purpose. All other 
state officials, boards, ete., ask us for advice about the laws that 
affect their powers and duties. Some years, we give official 
opinions on about two hundred questions of this sort and as many 
as seven thousand what we call unofficial opinions in answer to 
requests from township, county, and city officials, Federal au- 
thorities, national organizations, and private citizens from both 
in and out of the state.” 


“Do you have any other kinds of lawsuits besides those that 
concern the meanings of laws?” Tom asked. 


“Yes,” the attorney general answered. “The State Fire Marshal 


used to employ an attorney to investigate and prosecute cases 
of arson.” 


“What is that?” 
“Arson is intentionally burning a building.” 


“Isn’t a person allowed to burn a building if he wants to?” 
Tom asked, amazed. “If it belongs to him, I mean?” 


“Not even if it belongs to him. It should be torn down, not 
burned down. Sometimes people burn other people’s property 
and sometimes they burn their own property in order to collect 
insurance. If people are allowed to burn houses, it makes it more 
easily possible to burn houses for spite or money; and, in closely 
settled communities, fire spreads easily. 


“As I said, the fire marshal used to employ a special attor- 
ney; now he uses our department. We have been able to make 
arson very rare. 


“Often other states ask Indiana to return fugitives from justice 
to them. Our department studies the evidence presented so that 
the governor will know whether he should, in the interests of 
justice, give up these people. The Public Service Commission 
needs a great deal of legal advice and assistance, which our de- 
partment furnishes it. We help the State Milk Control Board, 
the Insurance Department, the Industrial Board; in fact, we help 
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every part of the state government. One of the most interesting 
parts of our work is resisting petitions for writs of habeas corpus 
for prisoners in state institutions.” 

“What is that?” Tom asked. 

‘““A writ of habeas corpus is a legal document ordering the re- 
lease of a prisoner. It is Latin for “you may have the body,” 
the words with which such a paper begins. Many prisoners have 
influential friends who try on one plea or another to get them 
released. We have been quite successful in preventing these 
efforts. 

“As a result of our defense of the state departments and laws, 
we are able to make recommendations for new laws. We find 
what loopholes the opposing lawyers will use to defeat the pur- 
poses of the legislature, and so we are in excellent position to 
suggest how the will of the legislature may be made effective.” 

“Just how would a legislator go about getting a law enacted?” 
Tom inquired. 

“Often,” the attorney general replied, ‘‘as I have suggested, 
someone else presents the idea to the members. In most cases, 
I should say, someone from the district from which the legisla- 
tor comes presents the matter to him. Then there are lobbyists, 
who represent organizations or business firms and try to promote 
their interests, who may think that some one member of the leg- 
islature will be particularly suited or inclined to introduce a law 
promoting these interests. Often, the governor recommends a 
law, either in his message to the legislature at the beginning of 
a legislative session or in a personal interview with one or more 
members of the legislature.” 


“Why are lobbyists allowed?” Tom inquired. “I thought that 
they were dishonest ways of influencing the government.” 


“Many people think so, not understanding what lobbyists are. 
Of course, they get their name from the fact that they influence 
legislation by talking to the legislators in the lobby, or general 
rooms, of the capitol and not by direct action in the legislature. 
The purpose of all laws is to provide for the welfare of the people 
of the state. Unless the legislators know what conditions need 
remedying or improving, how can they perform their duty? There 
are lobbyists who try to influence legislators by bribes and some- 
times by threats, but most of them are honestly concerned with 
conditions affecting themselves or those who employ them and 
wish to have laws passed in order to preserve the rights of citi- 
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zens under our ever-changing conditions, to take away rights 
which should no longer exist, or to create new rights.” 

“But aren’t these lobbyists working for special groups?” Tom 
persisted. 

“Certainly. Farmers come to have laws passed to help them; 
teachers, preachers, druggists, grocers, lawyers, doctors, insur- 
ance men, real estate men, newspaper men, everyone is interested 
in having laws passed to affect his conditions favorably. If 
-you leave out of the state all those who have special interests 
in the government, you would have only the geographical part 
of the state left. When laws are passed to improve their interests, 
if they do not conflict with the interests of the people as a whole, 


the conditions of the state are improved. These lobbyists also- 


tell the legislators how proposed laws affect their interests un- 


A BILL FOR AN ACT to provide for the organization and mainte- 


nance of junior high schools. 


SECTION 1. BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE STATE OF INDIANA, That boards of school trustees or boards 
of school commissioners may require junior high scnool courses 
of two or three years in length, and allow scholars to pursue 
such studies as have completed the sixth year of elementary 
school work. The first two years of such junior high school 
work snall include instruction in the branches taught in the 


seventh and eighth grades and may include such other studies 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Gs 
8. 
g. 


as such boards of trustees or boards of school commissioners 
. may prescribe and the state board of education approve. 

SEC. 2. It snall be the duty of the state board to 
aaopt textbooks and to publish suggestive courses of study, and 
to devise report forms suitable to such junior high schools or 
intermediate schools. 

SEC. 3. Transfers from other school corporations and 
admissions from other school districts in the same corporation 
to the corporation or school district maintaining such junior 
high school or intermediate school shall be granted by the 
board of school trustees, board of school commissioners or 
township trustee concerned on request, and in conformity with 


existing transfer laws. 


FIG, 231 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


A bill as prepared for introduction in the House or Senate. This is an Independent 
as distinguished from an Amendatory bill. 


™. 
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A BILL FOR AN ACT to amena Sections 6 and 7 of an act en- 
titled, "An Act concerning municipal corporations," 


approved March 6, .1905. 


SECTION l. BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSE.BLY OF 
THE STATE OF INDIANA, That section 6 of the above entitled 
act be amended to read as follows: Sec. 6. The county 


auditor, in pursuance of such order of the board, shall give 


. 


Ftwenty* days' notice of such meeting of the electors, by pub- 
lication ina newspaper, @printed in such'territory,* if one 
be printed Wtherein;* and, if not, Ithen in a newspaver 


printed in the county in which such proposed town is situated, 


a. 
3. 
4 

5. 
6. 
2. 
8. 
9. 


and* by posting copies of such notice in not less tnan Vtives 
public places in such proposed incorporated town, at least 
Itwenty* days before such meeting. 

SEC. 2. That section 7 of the above entitled act be 
amended to read as follows: Sec. 7. At the meeting of the 
qualified voters, as herein provided, polls shall be opened 
atVeignt* o'clock in the forenoon of such day, and shall be 
kept open until four o'clock in the afternoon, when they shall 
be closed: Provided, Tnat if no electors present themselves 
to vote between three o'clock and thirty minutes past three 


o'clock in the afternoon, the polls may be closed at thirty 


o Oo rN DW HD Ff Ww DW 


minutes past three o'clock. * 
SEC. 3. Nothing in this act contuined shall be con- 


strued to affect pending litigation. 


FIG. 232 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


An amendatory bill as prepared for introduction in the House of Representatives, 
showing the amendatory matter marked with a paragraph sign ({|) and an asterisk (*). 


favorably. On the whole, you see, the lobbyists are important; 
they are almost a third house of the legislature.” 


“How does the legislator go about getting a bill passed?” Tom 
asked. 


“The first step, of course, is getting the bill in proper form. 
There are two kinds of bills, or acts as they are called after they 
are passed. An independent act is one which makes an entirely 
new law (See Fig. 231), and an amendatory act is one which 
changes an already existing act. (See Figs. 232, 233.) Contrary 
to popular opinion, the constitution provides that laws shall be 
worded plainly. In the attempt to make it impossible to have 
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A BILL FOR AN ACT to amend seotions 64 and 67 of an act en- 
titled "An Act concerning municipal coroorations," 


approved March 6, 1905. 


SEOTION 1. BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEUBLY OF THE 
STATE OF INDIANA, That section 64 of the above entitled act be 
amended to read as follows: Sec. 64. On such fifteenth day of 
September, or if the same be a Sunday or holiday, on the first 
business day tnereafter, bids shall be received by such com- 
missioners at their office, or at such other vlace as such 
commissioners may designate, and shall be opened publicly by 
the president of such commissioners in the presence of the bid- 
ders. Each oid shall state the amount of interest which will 

' be allowed by the bidder for the use of the sinking fund as a 
call deposit during the ensuing year, and each bid shall oe 
accompanied by a cash deposit of not less than one hundred 
dollars, and_not more than two hundred dollars, which shall be 


returned to all unsuccessful bidders, and shall be retained in 


the case of the successful bidder, to guarantee the fulfillment 


of the bid. 


SEC. 2. That section 67 of the above entitled act be 
amended to read as follows: Sec. 67. On the fifteenth day of 
September of edch year the sinking fund depository shall credit 
to the sinking fund the amount of interest then accrued, to be 
added by such depository to the sinking fund under the terms 
and conditions of the contract between such depository and the 


sinking fund commissioners. 


FIG, 233 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


An amendatory bill as prepared for introduction in the Senate, showing the 
amendatory matter underlined. 


two interpretations to the laws, however, the writers often make 
them very complicated. Besides, the matter dealt with is often 
complicated. 


however, it is written with the co-operation of or entirely by the 
persons or organizations interested in its introduction. In the 
latter case, it is quite likely to have been framed by an attorney; 
but, in the former, it may be less efficiently expressed, for nowa- 
days a minority of both the house and the senate are trained in 
the law. Our department stands ready to help any legislator in 
the preparation of a bill.” 

“Ts it such a complicated matter to make a bill?” Tom asked. 


“Of course, the legislator may write the act himself. Often, 


es eA 
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“Yes,” the attorney general replied. ‘The constitution and the 
rules of the house of representatives and of the senate provide 
rather definitely how it must be prepared. There are definite 
rules for each of the parts. There must be a title, an enacting 
clause, and a preamble. The act is then to be divided into sec- 
tions for convenience of understanding, reference, and amend- 
ment. If it is desired to prevent the repeal of a previous act 
or to prevent interference with suits pending at the time, it is 
necessary to have what is known as a saving clause.. If the act | 
conflicts with previous acts, the latter are generally considered 
repealed unless there is a saving clause in the new act; but gen- 
erally the bill definitely states the acts or portions of acts re- 
pealed by the new one. If it is thought necessary to give the act . 
effect as soon as it is signed by the governor or at any other date 
other than that on which it would usually be effective, an emer- 
gency clause to that effect is inserted. If penalties are to be ap- 
plied when the law is violated, a section to that effect must be 
inserted. 


“The omission of any of these parts may defeat the purpose 
of the bill. In 1905, the laws of Indiana were codified by pub- 
lishing all the laws in the form in which they were then effective. 
Many laws had been repealed and changed in whole or part; so 
it was difficult to know just what the laws were. In this code, 
the enacting clause was left out of the act against obtaining 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 


| propose to introduce a bill relating to the matter of 


which | desire to have referred to the... Education 


Committee. 


Senator 


FIG. 234 ‘ Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Senate card used for the introduction of bills. 


INDIANA RESPECTS OUR RIGHTS 


ORIGINAL 


INTRODUCED BY 


Maxwell 


wee eeereccecensesee, fine nene rare cence rere ese neereeeeenereannsrenenseeceeseneneeeeesneaeeeneeer eres 


FIG. 235 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Original House Bill cover, showing all entries thereon after 
introduction and reference to committee. Duplicate bill covers are 
identical with original bill covers, except that they are of a dif- 
ferent color and the word ‘‘Duplicate’ appears instead of the word 
“Original.” 
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money under false pretenses. When that became known, of 
course, there could be no convictions for that misdemeanor.” 

“IT see,’ Tom said. “Why doesn’t the legislature provide help 
for itself?” 

“It has. There is a legislative bureau, which maintains a ref- 
erence library and gives the members help in the preparation 
and drafting of bills, resolutions, and amendments.” 

“What must the legislator do after the bill is prepared?” 

“Then the bill must be introduced,” the attorney general re- 
plied. Only representatives may introduce bills providing for 
revenue. Either a representative or a senator may introduce any 
other bill, but only in his own house, of course. The speaker of 
the house and the president pro tem of the senate, being mem- 
bers, have the same right in this respect. 

“Since most bills are referred to standing committees, they are 
seldom introduced until these committees are appointed. When 
a senator wishes to introduce a bill, he sends a card (See Fig. 
234) to the president of the senate stating the nature of the bill. 
When the time comes for the introduction of bills each day, the 
names of the senators are called alphabetically; but the repre- 
sentatives are called upon in the alphabetical order of their coun- 
ties. When the legislator indicates that he has a bill to present, 
a page secures it from him and delivers it to the reading clerk, 
who gives it to the endorsing clerk, who marks on the cover the 
date and the number of the bill. No one legislator may introduce 
more than two bills on any roll call. (See Fig. 235.) 

“As soon as it is introduced, the reading clerk reads the num- 
ber of the bill, the short title which appears on the cover of the 
bill (All bills must be prepared according to definite instructions 
and placed in covers of a specified kind), and the name of the 
author or authors. 

“At this time, any legislator may object to the consideration 
of the bill. If this objection is sustained, the bill is dead. The 
bill may be passed at once under suspension of the rules. It 
might be made a special order, in which case it comes up again 
for first reading at a specified time and proceeds as if it had 
just come up. The bill might be laid on the table and taken up 
at some future time at the will of the house. This is the usual 
procedure when bills are introduced before the standing com- 
mittees are appointed. Bills appropriating large sums of money 
or proposing taxes upon the people are often referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole, which permits a more informal discussion 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 


MR. SPEAKER: 


Your Committee on_Education. 


to which was referred_____________ House Bill No..s2____ 
has had the same under consideration and begs leave to report 


the same back to the House with the recommendation that said 


bill be amended as follows: 

By striking out the word “or" where it occurs in line 2 of 
section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof a comma. 

‘By inserting a comma and the words "or township trustees" 
after the word “commissioners" where it occurs in line 3 of Section l. 

Ry striking out the word "require" where it occurs in line 3 
of. section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof the word "prescribe." 

By striking out the words "allow scholars to pursue sucn 
stuaies as" where they occur in lines 4 and 5 of section 1 and in- 


serting in lieu thereof the following: "admit thereto pupils that." 


and when so amended that said bill do pass. 


Carer, 


FIG. 236 Courtesy of Legislatwe Bureau 


Unanimous House Committee Report recommending the passage of a House Bill with 
amendments. Senate committee reports are identical except that they are addressed to 
“Mr. President’ instead of '’Mr. Speaker.” 


and more general consideration than the usual procedure. The 
bill might also be committed to a special committee; but this is 
rare, the usual procedure being to give the bill to a standing com- 
mittee. There are 43 standing committees in the senate and 48 
in the house. 

“When a bill is reported to a committee, the members study 
the bill and discuss it in a private meeting. The author of the 
bill may, however, ask for an opportunity to present his case be- 
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January 24, 1927 
AMENDED BILL.—The parts in this style type are amendments 
recommended by the committee. The parts in. this ste t pe 


are stricken out by the committee. 


HOUSE BILL No. 67 


A Bill for an Act to provide for the organization and maintenance of 


junior high schools. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, That boards of school trusteés ez, boards of 
school commissioners, or township trusteés may veqete pre- 
scribe junior high school courses of two or three years in length, 
and eHew sehetars te purse such shidies as admit thereto 
pupils that have completed the sixth year of clementary school 
work. The first two years of such junior high school work shall 

_ inelude instruction in the branches taught in the seventh and 
cighth grades and may include such other studies as such boards 
of trustees or boards of school comnigsioners nay prescribe and 


the state board of edugation approve. 


See. 2. It shall be the duty of the state hoard to adopt text- 
books and to publish suggestive courses of study, and to devise 
report forms suitable to such junior high ¢cliools or intermediate 


schools. 


Sec. 3. Transfers from other school corporations and admis- 
sions from other school districts in the same corporation to the 
corporation or schoo] district maintaining such junior high school 
or intermediate schoo] shall be granted by the board of school 
trustees, board of school commissioners or township trustee con- 


cerned on request, and in conformity with existing transfer laws. 


FIG. 237 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


fore the committee reports unfavorably or with a divided 
report. Persons interested in the bill may ask a hearing or may 
be invited to a hearing of the bill. If the bill has aroused great 
public interest, a public hearing is usually given. 


INDIANA RESPECTS OUR RIGHTS 


[2] 


COMMITTEE REPORT. 
Mr. SPEAKER: 


Your Committee on Education, to which was referred House Bill 
No. 67, has had the same under consideration and begs leave to report 
the same back to the House with the recommendation that said bill 
be amended as follows: 

By striking out the word ‘‘or’’ where it occurs in line 2 of section 
1 and inserting in lieu thereof a comma. 


By inserting a comma and the words ‘‘or township trustees’ after 


the word ‘‘commissioners’’ where it occurs in line 3 of section 1. 


By striking out the word ‘‘require’’ where it occurs in line 3 of 
section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘‘prescribe.’’ 

By striking out the words ‘‘allow scholars to pursue such studies 
as’’ where they occur in line 5 of section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘‘admit thereto pupils that.’’ 

And when so amended that said bill do pass. 

CARSON. 
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FIG. 238 Courtesy of Legislative Bureuu 


Original printed House Bill, showing in cancelled and italic type the 
amendments made by committee, the committee report and the bill back. 
Senate bills are identical with House bills, except that the word “Senate” 
appears instead of the word “House,” and the report is addressed to “Mr. 
President instead of to ‘Mr. Speaker.” 
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“After the committee has decided upon the bill, it may recom- 
mend unanimously what action should be taken; or it may re- 
turn the bill with both the majority and minority opinions. Spe- 
cial committees and the committee of the whole report in a similar 
fashion. (See Figs. 236, 237, 238.) 

“The bill then may be acted upon by the house as it pleases. 
The hearings give the citizens of the state an opportunity to in- 
fluence the committee, and the deliberation of the legislature gives 
the citizens opportunities to influence the members. So, you see, 
no law which affects the interests of any person or group can 
be passed without an opportunity for those affected to present 
their case; and that is all that can be hoped for in even demo- 
cratic countries. 

“When a favorable report by the committee is not opposed by 
the house to which it is made, it is referred to the Committee 
on the Phraseology of Bills.’ All bills favorably reported on and 
accepted by the house are printed after they are prepared for this 
purpose by this Committee and reported to the clerk of the house. 
There are definite rules for the manner in which the bill shall 
be printed. (See Fig. 239.) Other bills may be printed upon 
the request of a member of the house. One copy of each bill is 
given each member, a number are reserved for the use of the 
house, and others are given the Legislative Bureau for distribu- 
tion to the public. 

“The bill is then ready for its second reading. At a suitable 
time, the presiding officer of the house ‘hands down’ the bill 
for such action as it desires. If an emergency exists, a motion 
may be made to suspend the rules and adopt the bill at once. 

Ordinarily, however, the bill is presented for amendment (See 
Fig. 240), recommitment (for further consideration by the com- 
mittee), or engrossment. Of course, it may be acted on in other 
ways, including an adverse vote. 

“After a bill has successfully passed the second reading, it is 


*Section 1 of House Bill No. 146 of the session of 1919 read as follows on intro- 


duction: “The bank commissioner ... shall not be an officer . .. in any institution 
. subject to ... control of . the the department. . No... bank examiner 
. shall examine ... any bank . . . of which they “may be an officer.” The 
report of the committee on phraseology was as follows: 
Mr. Speaker: 


Your Committee on Phraseology of Bills, to which was referred House Bill 
No. 146, has had the same under consideration and begs leave to report the same 
back to the House with the recommendation that the bill be amended as follows: 

In section 1, line 2 erase the word “the” before the word “department”; 

‘ Jn section 6 line 4 erase the word “they” and in its stead insert the word 
“ en” 
Fox, Chairman. 


(Quoted from Legislative Procedure, page 41.) 
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Engrossed Senate Bill No. 105 


A bill for an act to establish interstate reciprocal 
relations for the use of motor truck or motor bus 
licenses. 


COOPER 


January 25, 1927. Read first time and referred 
to Committee on Roads. 

February 2, 1927. Reported favorably. 

February 7, 1927. Read second time and ordered 
engrossed. 

February 7, 1927. Engrossed. 

February 18, 1927. Read third time; passed; 
ayes 41, noes 0. 

February 18, 1927. Referred to House. 


IN THE HOUSE 


February 21, 1927. Read first time and referred 
to Committee on Roads. 
February 23, 1927. Reported favorably. 


FIG. 239 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Engrossed printed Senate bill back. Engrossed printed House bill backs 
are identical with Senate bill backs, except that the word ‘House’ appears 
in place of the word “Senate.” 


given to the engrossing clerk, who rewrites the bill as it stands 
at the moment. This means that, if no change has been made 
by the house, it is rewritten just like the original bill; otherwise, 
it is written as changed by the house. The Committee on En- 
grossed Bills compares the engrossed bill with the original bill 
in order to see that it has been accurately and correctly engrossed. 
Otherwise, it might be possible for the engrossing clerk or some- 
one else to write our laws for us. 

“Then comes the third reading. The bill is again subject to 
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House Form No. 18 


HOUSE MOTION 


MR. SPEAKER: 


word "trustees" where it oceurs..An.Line..2..0f Se0ti on Vaccccccccccocccceccecceoceoceecee 


....-. A180 by inserting. the worda.."of. school book commissioners"... 


I -< aron aoe SO 


Representative 


FIG. 240 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Amendment to an original House bill on second reading. Senate amendments are 
identical except that they are addressed to ‘Mr. President.” 


a number of parliamentary procedures, including reeommitment 
to the committee, rejection, and passage. Every member present 
when the vote on a bill is taken must vote unless excused by 
his house or unless he has a personal or financial interest in the 
bill, when he is not permitted to vote. A majority of the entire 
house is necessary to pass the bill. The title of the bill is adopted 
after the bill has been adopted, since the changes which the bill 
may undergo in its passage may make the first title inappropriate. 
By the consent of the house, a bill may be withdrawn or it may 
be placed back on second reading. 

“When a bill has been passed in either house, it is certified 
by the secretary, in the case of the senate, or the clerk, in the 
case of the house of representatives. It is then sent to the other 
house. If changes desired by one house are not agreed to by the 
other, a conference committee may be appointed by the presid- 
ing officers of the two houses, two members being appointed 
from each house. If the committee comes to an agreement, it so 
reports; and its agreement is acted upon by the two houses. If 
this is rejected, the bill is lost, unless a new committee is author- 
ized to seek an agreement. If the committee can not reach an 
agreement, it so reports and may be instructed to try again; or 
anew committee may be appointed. 

“After the bill is finally passed, it is enrolled (rewritten) in 
a form specially provided for by a joint house rule. The original 
copy is filed with the secretary of state and the duplicate is sent 
to the printer who compiles the laws. After the bill has been 
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Senate Form No. 16 


MAJORITY COMMITTEE REPORT 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


which was referred._Engrossed House.............. Bill No....67................. , has had the 


same under consideration and begs leave to report the same back to the Senate 


aaction.1..and inserting. in lieu thereof the words "subjects generally.® 
..........By. adding thereto a new section to be numbered Sec...2, 0. read as 
Fede OW Cheers pene eee eee me ed Se rey Cae | oe eg ee a ee eed 


Secwec. 


And by renumpering Sec. 2 so that it will be Sec. 3 and Sec. 3 s0 


that it will be Sec. 4. 


FIG. 241 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Majority committee report of the Senate recommending the passage of a House bill 
with amendments. House reports are identical, except that they are addressed to ‘Mr. 
Speaker” instead of ‘Mr. President.” 


enrolled, it is examined by the Committee on Enrolled Bills. If 
errors are discovered, corrections are ordered made under the 
direction of the committee. 

“When the enrolled bill is reported to the house in which it 
originated, it is signed by the speaker of the house and then by 
the president of the senate; and then it is sent to the governor. 
If the house desires, it may recall the bill for further considera- 
tion unless it has been signed by the governor. 

“The governor must act upon all bills presented to him dur- 


1 
! 
| 
| 
! 
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Senate Form No. 17 


MINORITY COMMITTEE REPORT 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


A minority of your Committee...on EQUCat LOM i leeeeneeesceeeeceseeeeeeeeeeeeee , to 


which was referred..Enzrossed.House.....Bill No....87....0.0.0..04- , has had the same 


under consideration and begs leave to report the same back to the Senate with 


the recommendation that said bill 


FIG. 242 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 
Minority committee report of the Senate, recommending the indefinite postponement 


of a House bill. House reports are identical, except that they are addressed to “Mr. 
Speaker’’ instead of ‘’Mr. President." 


ing the first 58 days of the legislative session. He has several 
courses open. He may approve the bill, file it with the secretary 
of state without his signature, decline to act on it for three days 
(Sundays not counted), or disapprove the bill within three days 
(Sundays not counted) and return it to the house in which it 
originated. In all cases but the last, the bill becomes an act, or 
law. 

“The governor may receive or refuse to receive, as he may 
choose, bills sent to him the last two days of the legislative ses- 
sion. If he receives them, he may sign the bill and file it with 
the secretary of state, file it with the secretary of state without 
his signature, or disapprove it and file it with the reasons for 
his disapproval in the office of the secretary of state. These ac- 
tions must be made within five days after the adjournment of 
the legislature, which is always on Monday. In all but the last 
case, the bill becomes a law. If he refuses to receive a bill, it 
is lost.” 

“It doesn’t seem right that the representatives of the people 
should have their will defeated by one man,” Tom interrupted. 

“Tt isn’t right; so the legislature can pass a vetoed bill over the 
governor’s veto. A majority of each house is necessary to over- 
ride the governor’s veto. If the governor signs a bill, he notifies 
the house in which the bill originated; and that house notifies 
the other.” 
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February 21, 1927 
AMENDED BILL.—The parts in this style type are amendments 


recommended by the committee. The parts in this style type 


are stricken out by the committee. 


ENGROSSED HOUSE BILL No. 67 


A Bill for an Act to provide for the organization and maintenance of 


anil ae - 


| junior high schools. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, That boards of school trustees, having in charge 
commissioned high schools, boards of school commissioners, or 
township trustees may prescribe junior high school or inter- 
mediate school courses of two or three years- in length, and 
admit thereto pupils that have completed the sixth year of 
elementary school work. The first two years of such phe 


hgh sehest aork shell intermediate school course may include 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


instruction in the branehes subjects generally taught in the 
seventh and cighth grades and may include such other studies 
as such boards of trustees, boards of school commissioners, or 


township trustees may prescribe and the state board of educa- 


tion approve. 


Sec. 2. Teachets employed in such junior high schools or 
intermediate schools shall be required to hold licenses only in 
the subjects they are required to teach and also in English and 


the science of education. 


See. 23. It shall be the duty of the state board of schoo! 
hook commissioners to adopt textbooks and to publish suggestive 
courses of study, and to devise report forms suitable to such 


junior high schools or intermediate schools. 


Sec. 84. Transfers from other school corporations and ad- 
missions from other school districts in the same corporation to 
the corporation or school district maintaining such junior high 


school or intermediate school shall be granted by the board of 


et 


FIG. 243 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Engrossed printed House bill, showing in cancelled and italic 
type the amendments made by the Senate committee, the committee 
reports and the bill back, 


a ok oe 
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[2] 
5 school trustees, board of school commissioners or township ‘trué 
6 tee concerned on request, and in conformity with existing transfer 


7 laws. 


MAJORITY COMMITTEE REPORT. 
Mn. PRESIDENT: 

A majority of your Committee on Education, to which was re- 
ferred Engrossed House Bill No. 67, has had the same under consider- 
ation and begs leave to report the same back to the Senate with the 
recommendation that said bill be amended by inserting the words ‘‘or 
intermediate school’’ after the word ‘‘school’’ where it occurs in line 
4 of section 1. 

By striking out the words ‘‘junior high school work shall’’ where 
they occur in lines 7 and 8 of section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘‘intermediate school course may.”’ 

By striking out the word ‘‘branches’’ where it occurs in line 9 of 
section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘subjects generally.”’ 

By adding thereto a new section to be numbered See. 2, to read as 


follows: 


Sec. 2. Teachers employed in such junior high schools or inter- 


mediate schools shall be required to hold licenses only in the subjects 
they are required to teach and also in English and the science of edu- 
cation. 
And by renumbering section 2 so that it will be section 3, and sec- 

tion 3 so that it will be section 4. 

SMITH. 

JONES. 

BARBER, 

RUTLIDGE. 


SAMPSON. 
Adopted. 


FIG. 244 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 
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[3] 
MINORITY COMMITTEE REPORT. 


Mr. Presipent: 


A minority of your Committee on Education, to which was re- 


ferred Engrossed House Bill No. 67, has had the same under consider- 
ation and begs leave to report the same back to the Senate with the 
recommendation that said bill be indefinitely postponed. 

KNOX.. 

BURR. 

GROVER. 


: 
: 
t 
i 
¥ 
} 
f 
* 


Failed. 


FIG. 245 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 
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February 25, 1927 
AMENDED BILL—The parts in this style type are amendments 


are stricken out by the committee. 


ENGROSSED HOUSE BILL No. 339 


| 

| 

' 

; recommended by the committee. The parts in this style type 

| 

| 

| A Bill for an Act to repeal an act entitled ‘‘An Act authorizing the 

| appointment of students to Purdue University, by the board of 

| commissioners of each county, and to provide for the admittance 
of such scholars, and defining their privileges therein,’’ approved 


March 12, 1877. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
2 State of Indiana, Phat an eet entitled “An vet authoricine the 
—d—aeppeintment ef students te Purdue university, by the beard of 
4—appreved Mareh 12; 1877 be and the same is hereby repented 


That section 1 of the above entitled act be 
amended to read as follows: Section 1. That the board of 
’ commissioners of each county in this state may appoint, in 


such manner as they may choose, two students, or scholars to 


Si 


e Purdue university, who shall be entitled to enter, remain and 
recewe instruction m the same, upon the same conditions, 
qualifications and regulations prescribed for other applicants 
for admission to, or scholars in said university. No student 
admitted to Purdue university by. appointment, by virtue of 


this act, shall be chargeable for tuition or matriculation fees. 


Sec. 2. The repeat amendment of the above entitled act shall 
not be so construed as to affect or modify the status of students 
or scholars who were appointed as such to Purqdue university for 
the academic year 1926-1927, but. such students or scholars 
shall be entitled to the privileges prescribed in and secured 
Dy such act so repeated amended until the termination of the 


present academic year in June, 1927. 
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[2) 
COMMITTEFR REPORT 


Mr. PresipeNT: 

Your Committee on Judiciary A, to which was referred Ein- 
grossed House Bill No. 339, has had the same under consideration 
and begs leave to report the same back to the Senate with the 
recommendation that said bill be amended as follows: 

By striking out all of section 1 of said bill after the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 1 of the above entitled act be 
amended to read as follows: Section 1. That the board of 
commissioners of each county in this state may appoint, in 
such manner as they may choose, two students, or scholars to 
Purdue university, who shall be entitled to enter, remain and 
receive instruction in the same, upon the same conditions, 
qualifications and regulations prescribed for other applicants 
for admission to, or scholars in said university. No student 
admitted to Purdue university by appointment, by virtue of 
this act, shall be chargeable for tuition or matriculation fees. 
By striking out the word ‘‘repeal’’ in line 1 of section 2 and 

inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘‘amendment’’. 


By striking out the word ‘‘repealed’’ in line 6 of section 2 and 


inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘‘amended”’. 


And when so amended that said bill do pass. 
HARLAN. 


me; ordered to 


Reported favorably as 


ry A. 


Reported favorably. 
, 1927. Read second ti 


1927. 


IN THE SENATE 
February 21, 1927. Read first time and referred 


to Committee on Judicia 


Engrossed House Bill No. 339 
Smith of Tippecanoe and 
Pittenger 


February 11, 1927. _Read first time and referred 


to Committee on Judiciary A. 
February 21, 1927. Read third time; passed, ayes 


83, noes 0. 


the appointment of students to Purdue university, 


etc., approved March 12, 1877. 


February 15, 1927. 


February 17 
February 24, 
amended. 


A bill for an act to repeal an act An act authorizing 
engrossment. 
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Engrossed printed House bill, showing Section 1 of the original 
bill stricken out and a substitute bill inserted, and also the com- 
mittee report. 
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Senate Form No. 18 


SENATE MOTION 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


ie Senator 


FIG. 249 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


££ Amendment to an engrossed House bill on second reading in the Senate. 


SENATE MOTION 


re 


F 
7 
= 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


I move..t° amena the title to Enyvrossed House Bill No. 67 by striking 


Out. the period after the word "schools" and inserting in lieu thereof. 


FIG. 250 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Senate motion to amend the title of an engrossed House bill. House motions are 
identical, except that they are addressed to ‘Mr. Speaker.” 
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No. CRE 
ROLL CALL OF THE SENATE 


On demand of Messrs.. 


7A 
2 


NAMES | Ayes | Noes : NAMES 


Alldredge_. - é Holmes: ore |S ee 

Barker : 

Batt tersipone 

Blackburn . ee 

Bradford ee 
icBrahaman ce 27 eee c- 

Brown... 


Cann nore 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Chambers.._....... 
Cravens... eee a Pe ets! 
Crosby . . gee phy deat Moorhead 23) ets 
Daily ... . Ake! ; Nejdl i 25 | eee 
Davis.. .. serece all: : O'Rourke .... de 
Dickerman Seer ae . ae aie Paynes oes eee 


A UPhAaNy. 2 ene ae a7 5 | eee Pell... : Laer 
Easton. 7 2. s.Sacccenn el: Penrod. 22.55, sae OC ae 
English 8..2 5.430 ee |e Pee eee Perkins 2 ace c ee | AGL | eee 
DL ee eee ed fone Quillen 
Fitch=:.2-0 eee eee Saunders 
Harlan 2<..- 4 |e tosses 


Harmon 2. ee | ee ee 
Harrisons). 3 


Holdeman......................... 
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Senate roll call on passage of an engrossed House bill. 
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ENGROSSED SENATE AMENDMENT 
TO 
ENGROSSED HOUSE BILL NO. 67. 


MR. PRESIDENT: 

A majority of your Committee on Education, to which 
was referred Enzrossed House Bill No. 6%, has had the same 
under consideration and begs leave to report the same back to 
‘the Senate with the recommendation that said bill be amended 
by inserting the words "or intermediate school" after the word 
“school" whore it oocurs in line 4 of seotion l.. 

By striking out the words "junior high school work 
shell” where they occur in lines 7 and 8 of section 1 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words "intermediate school course 
te eens ee ee ee Le ee es 

By striking out the word "branches" where it occurs 
in line 8 of section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
*“suojects generally." £ 

By adding thereto a new section to be numbered Sec. 2, 


to read as follows: a es ee 


SeCwece Teacners employed in such junior high schools or 


intermediate schools shall be resuired to hold licenses only in 
the subjects they are requirec to teach and also in English and 
tne Soience of Eduoction. 

And by renumbering Sec. 2 so that it will be Sec. 3,and 


Seo. 3 80 that it will be Sec. 4. 


Smith 
Jones 
Barber 
Rutliage 
Sampson 


Senators. 


Aaopted 2/19/37 
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ENGROSSED SENATE AMENDMENT 
TO 
ENGROSSED HOUSE BILL NO. 67 


MR. PRESIDENT: 

IT move to amend Engrossed House Bill No. $7 by 
inserting the words "of the elementary schools," after the 
word "“Crades" where it occurs in line 10 of section l. 

Also by inserting a comma and the words "including 


secondary, pre-vocational and industrial subjects," after 


she word "studies" where it occurs in line 10 of section 1.— 


a“ PUES oy, 
Pe gp Ms, 
ef tm Bp de 5 *e 


Also by striking out all of section 4. 
Smith, 


Senator. 


ENGROSSED SENATE AMENDMENT 
TO 
ZNCGROSSED HOUSE BILL NO. 67. 


MR. PRESIDENT: 
I sove to amend the title to Engrossed 
House Bill No. G7 by striking out the period after the 


word "schools" ana inserting in lieu thereof a comma 


and the following: "for the courses of stucy and the 
licensing of teachersstheremnae 
Clinton, 


Senator 
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Engrossed House bill cover, after passage by both houses. 
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House Form No. 18 


HOUSE MOTION 


MR. SPEAKER: 


FIG. 255 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


House Form No. 18 


HOUSE MOTION 


MR. SPEAKER: 


tQ Eng 


sieting..of two members, be. appointed by the. Sneaker ta confer.with a... 


like committee of. the Senate on. said bill... 


Representative 
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Senate Form No 7 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


Your Conference Committee, appointed to confer with a like committee from 


the House upon Engrossed 


DillNose?7. cay , respectfully reports that said two committees have conferred 
and agreed as follows, to wit: 


That the House of Representatives do concur in all of 
the Engrossed Senate Amendments except the amendment striking 
out Section 4. 

That the Senate do recede from its amendment to strike 
out Section 4. 

That the words and comma "having in charge commissioned 
high schools," where they occur in lines 2 and 3 of Section 1, be 
stricken out. 

That a comma and the words "having in charge commissioned 
high schools" and a comma be inserted after the word "trustees" 
where it occurs in line 4 of Section 1. 

Tnat the word "school" be inserted after the word "of" 
where it occurs in line 11 of Section 1. 

That a comma be inserted after the word "prescribe" 
wnere it occurs in line 12 of Section 1. 


Reference being had to the printed bill. 


eZee 


Senate Conferees. 


ero eee 


House Conferees. 
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Enrolled Act No « , House 


AN ACT to provide for the organization and maintenance of junior nigh schools, 


for the courses of study and the licensing of teachere therein. 


SECTION 1 BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEYRLY OF THE STATE OF INDIANA, 

That boards of school trustees, boards of school commissioners, or township truetees, 
having in charge commissioned high schools, may prescribe junior high echool or inter- 
mediate school courses of two or three years in length, and admit thereto pupils that 
have completed the sixth year of elementary school work. The first two years of such 
intermediate school course may include instruction in the subjects generally taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools, and may include such other 
studies, including secondary, pre-vocational and industrial subsects, ase such boards 
of school trustees, boards of school commissioners, or township trustees may prescribe, 


and the State Board of Education approve. ___ 


SEC 2. Teacbérs employed in such junior high schools or intermediate schools 
shell be required to hold licenses only in the subjects they are reauired to teach and 


also in En@lish ané the Seience of Education. -__.____ 


SESaes< It shall be tne duty of the State Board of School Book Commissioners 
to adopt textbooks, to publish suggestive courses of study, and to devise report forms 


guitable to such junior nigh schools or indeterminate schools. 


sec 4 Traneters fron otner school corporations und admissions from other 
school districts in the same corporation to the corporation or school district main- 
taining such junior high school or intermediate school shall be granted by the board 
of school trustees, board of school commissioners or towmship trustee concerned. on 


reguest, and in conformity with existing transfer lawe. ———_  ______ 


J 


President of Speaker of House Representatives 


Approved: ¢/ Uarck 7, 1427 
SU ane A, Het 


Governor of the State of Indiana 


FIG. 258 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Enrolled act as filed in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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HOUSE BILL No. 67 


INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE, Maxwell ~2) 2 
1927 Read first time and referred to Com. on Education. 
1927 Reported .With.amendments ._._______ favorably. _ 
1927 Read second time; ordered engrossed. 

AME NCCC eee pe en ee ee ee 
..1927 Read third time; passed. 
oe Se ee OCP AY CR eer fa ate EE 


Copy for engrossment prepared by. Jane Osborne —__—........ 


Engrossed by.. ... Martha -Burns_ 


Proof read by..... Evelyn Scott and Martha Burns 


Journal entry of amendments by. Agnes Goodrich... = 
Amendments engrossed by...._....\Martha Burnes. 


Proof read (after amended) by.-Evelyn Scott and Martha Burns... 


RECORD IN SENATE 
Read first tine and referred to Com. on... Education =. 
Reported With amendments. sss _ favorably. 


Read second time. and amended. 


Read third time: passed. 
Bae tobe tt Meee Baie UO A De ee A es 

Journal entry amendments by....Alice. Comstock. 

Amendments engrossed by pe blanche, Alexander een sae ee 


Amendments proof read by—......_Blanche. Alexander and Inez Cox. 


HOUSE RECORD AFTER RETURN FROM SENATE 
ee War. .2,. .1927 Received from Senate. 
.. MAats.&,...1927 Senate amendments..........0....00ccc+ NOK.......concurred in. 
. Mar... 4,.1927 Conference Committee report.addpted. we... 
Copy for enrollment prepared by...Wargaret.Moore -~ 
. — -~—- Enrolled by......Margaret Thorpe... ee Os, ee ee eee Fae 
Compared by...Evelyn Séott and Margaret Thorpe 


T hereby certify that this act was by me carefully compared with the original bil and the amendments 


\yewn ede 


Representative 


thereto all found to be correct. 


FIG. 259 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Schedule of action on bill appearing on inside of enrolled act cover. 
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Exenuiv Deparhment 


STATE OF INDIANA. 


March 8, 1909 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Senate of the Sixty-fifth 


General Assembly of the State of Indiana:-- 


I deposit herewith Senate Bill No. 275 with the Secretary of 
State without my approval, pursuant to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the State, and submit herewith my reasons for so doing. 

The bill is supplemental to an act concerning the location and 


construction of free gravel, stone and macadamized roads, approved March 


11, 1901. The subject matter of such bill is covered by the provisions 


of Senate Bill No. 77, the eame being "An act concerning Highways", which 


has this day received executive approval. The provisions of such bills 


are substantially the same. 
The session acts ought not to be encumbered by two acts con- 
taining substantially the same provisions upon the same subject. I there i 


fore withhold executive approval from said Senate Bill No. 275. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FIG. 260 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Veto message of the Governor. ’ | 
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“I understand that hundreds of laws are passed by each leg- 
islature. How can the citizens be expected to know what the 
laws are?” 


“In several ways,” the attorney general replied. “The news- 
papers contain accounts and discussions of the laws when they 
are before the legislature. The lobbies keep those whom they 
represent informed of the progress of the bills. After they are 
passed, they are printed. The secretary of state then sends to 
each county 20 copies for each 1,000 votes cast for secretary of 
state at the last general election. As soon as all the county clerks 
have reported the receipt of these copies, the governor issues 
a proclamation giving the date at which the final receipt of the 
laws was reported and announcing that these laws are then in 
effect.’ 

“Well, it looks as if everything had been thought of to give 
the people a chance to see that their rights are not improperly 
interfered with,” Tom concluded. 

“Of course,” the attorney general added, “‘it is impossible to 
pass a law which does not interfere with someone’s rights; that 
is the nature of law. However, the rights of the great mass of 
the citizens of the state and our future citizens must be more 
important than that of a few individuals. 


*PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, It has been made to appear to me that the laws enacted by the 
Seventy-Fifth General Assembly of the State of Indiana, have been transmitted to, 
received by and filed with the several Clerks of the Circuit Courts of the State of 
Indiana; and 

WHEREAS, It has also been made to appear to me that the certification has been 
made, as provided by law, of the receipt of said laws by the several Clerks of the 
Circuit Courts of the State of Indiana; and 

WHEREAS, it has further been made to appear that the final distribution and 
receipt of said laws took place on the 16th day of May, 1927, at the hour of 10:25 
o’clock a. m. in the office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Marion County, Indiana. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Ed Jackson, Governor of the State of Indiana, by virtue 
of the power and authority vested in me by the Constitution and Laws of said State, 
do hereby make proclamation announcing the above date and time, to wit: the 16th 
day of May, 1927, at the hour of 10:25 o’clock a. m. as the day and hour at which 
the last receipt and distribution of said laws took place with the said several Clerks of 
the Circuit Courts of the State of Indiana; and declaring said distribution of said laws 
to have been completed at said hour and said date; and proclaiming all such laws 
published and circulated in the several counties of said state, by proper authority, to 
be in full force and effect. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 

SEAL my hand and caused to be affixed the Great Seal 
of the State of Indiana, in the City of Indianapolis, 
this 16th day of May, A. D., 1927. 


F. E. Schortemeier, Ed Jackson, 
Secretary of State Governor of Indiana 


(Quoted from Legislative Procedure, page 92.) 
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CERTIFICATE 


STATE OF INDIANA, Se 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE ° 


I, William A. Roach, Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana, do hereby certify that I have compared the fore- 
going printed Acts with the enrolled bills from which they 
were taken, now on file in my office, and have found them 


correctly printed. Words included in brackets [thus] do 
not appear in the Enrolled Acts, but were by me inserted 
in the printed copies thereof to aid in interpreting the 
meaning. 


In Testimony Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the seal of the State of Indiana, at the 
[seaL] city of Indianapolis, this 3d day of April, 1919. 
WILLIAM A. ROACH, 
Secretary of State. 


FIG. 261 Courtesy of Legislative Bureau 


Certificate of Secretary of State as to accuracy of acts. 


“The 100 representatives come from 75 representative districts 
and the 50 senators from 44 senatorial districts. (See Figs. 262, 
263.) In this way, each section of the state is represented in 
the legislature; and the interests of all parts are cared for.” 

“But, even then, the legislature may take away rights unjustly,” 
Tom remarked. 

“Yes, you're right,” the attorney general admitted. “Then it 
is the right, I would almost say the duty, for the citizens whose 
rights are taken away to resist the law. In a country like ours, it 
isn’t necessary to resort to revolution in such cases. If a group 
of citizens think that they are unjustly treated, they may refuse 
to obey the law. Then their contentions can be brought out in 
the courts. If the circuit court decides against them, they may 
go to the court of appeals, as this case probably will. The lower 
courts, the courts of appeal, the Supreme Court of the State, the 
Federal courts of appeal, and the Federal Supreme Court are all 
opportunities to present their contentions and to bring the in- 
justice before the state and country. Even if all the courts de- 
cide against them, they may still arouse enough sympathy with 
their cause that the law may be repealed by a future legislature. 
That is one great advantage of living in a republic.” 
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1 CAT Oe eT eee eT 
ELAMART 


LAPORTE 


“| 
ae 1 MEN pA 
MARS HALL 1 
STARKE | KOSCICSKO ny 
| oo 
PULASKI 


SEnTOrv 


SULLIVAN 


INDIANA REPRESENTATIVE APPORTIONMENT MAP 


The representative apportionment act of 1921 divided the state into 75 representative 
districts ; 66 districts elect one Representative each; Allen elects 3; Delaware, 2; Elk- 
hart, 2; Lake, 5; Madison, 2; Marion, 11; St. Joseph, 3; Vanderburgh, 3, and Vigo, 3; 
making 100 Representatives in all. 


FIG. 262 Courtesy of Indiana League of Women Voters 
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CLINTON|TIPTON 


INDIANA SENATORIAL APPORTIONMENT MAP 


The senatorial apportionment act of 1921 divided the state into 44 senatorial districts. 
42 districts elect one Senator each; Lake County district elects 3; and Marion County 
district, 5; making 50 senators in all. 


FIG. 263 Courtesy of Indiana League of Women Voters 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Should a person ever disobey a law? 
If a person does disobey the law, should he be willing 
to suffer the penalty of the law; or should he try to avoid 
being caught? Find out what you can about John Hamp- 
den. 
What can a person do if he does not think that he has 
secured justice? 
Is it right for the government to be able to compel a land- 
owner to sell his land? 
Would it be right for a landowner to stop a road, a rail- 
road, a high-tension power line, a telephone line, or some 


other utility of that sort? 


Why may a small lawsuit be very important? 

Watch the papers for accounts of test cases. 

What protection do we have against unjust laws after 
they are passed? 

What can we do to prevent the passage of undesirable 
laws? 

What is a lobby? 

Should lobbies be permitted? Why? 

Why is the writ of habeas corpus important? See what 
you can learn about its history from some reference book. 
How does the state learn the weaknesses of its laws? 
How does a law come to be written? 

Why are so many readings necessary? 

Would it be possible for someone to change a law between 
the time it is passed and the time it is published? What 
precautions are taken? 

Why is it necessary from time to time to codify the laws? 
Why should the governor have power to veto laws? 
Why should the legislature have power to pass a law over 
his veto? 

Why should the supreme court be able to declare a law 
unconstitutional? 

Why is it worth while to make the public realize that a 
law is undesirable? 

How can we tell what the new laws are? 

“Toenorance of the law excuses no one.” Why is this right? 


HOW INDIANA KEEPS US INFORMED ABOUT 
ITS ACTIVITIES 


One day, Tom was in Judge Franklin’s office. While his father 
was in the judge’s private office, Tom looked about at the books. 
Here he saw copies of the Indiana Reports, containing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court,and of the Indiana Appellate Court 
Reports. The judge came out while Tom was still looking at 
them. 

“Well,” the judge remarked, “so you have been exercising that 
curiosity of yours again.” 

“Yes,” Tom replied, by this time familiar with the judge’s 
chaffing about his interest in government. “I was just wondering 
about these reports of the higher courts. Does the state publish 
these, or is that done by private companies?” 

“They are published by the state under the direction of the 
reporter of the Supreme Court with the assistance of the Clerk 
of the Board of Public Printing. They are printed by private 
firms, which secure their contracts for state printing by bidding 
on two-year contracts for definite parts of the state’s printing. 
Why don’t you suggest to your civics teacher that your school 
get a collection of the information put out by the state about its 
activities?”’ 

“Could we do that?” Tom asked eagerly. 

“Certainly,” replied the judge. “Of course, you might not be 
able to get works like these court reports; but there is a great 
deal that you could get. Write to the Board of Public Printing 
at the state capitol and ask what reports, etc., can be secured and 
what is necessary to secure them. In the meantime, go to the 
county agent and get from him the bulletins put out by Purdue 
University to help the farmers if your teacher of agriculture does 
not already have them.” 

Keen on the scent of more information about his government, 
Tom lost no time in writing to the Board of Public Printing. He 
learned that the printing work for the state was divided into four 
classes, in addition to the printing of the court reports. Class 
One includes “the printing of books, pamphlets, journals, folders, 
and the like made up in large part of continuous reading matter 
requiring the use of book, cover, bond, or rag paper.” This in- 
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cludes school examination questions put out by the state, election 
ballots and other supplies for the board of election commission- 
ers, booklets for many divisions of the state government, and 
Outdoor Indiana. Reports of the various departments to 
the governor are also included in this class. Class Two is made 
up mostly of various blank accounting forms; but it also includes 
the State Highway Commission of Indiana Map, which is issued 
from time to time. Class Three does not include any informa- 
tion material, consisting principally of office supplies. Class Four 
includes the printing of legislative bills. (See pages 431 to 462.) 
The printing of Supreme and Appellate Court Reports forms a 
Separate printing unit. The state printing costs about $500,000 
a year, and office supplies cost about $75,000 a year. 

Many of the bulletins are sent to schools free on request. In- 
dividuals may secure them for a small fee by writing to the de- 
partments whose reports or booklets are desired. Copies of laws, 
etc., are sent free to the county clerk of each county for distribu- 
tion to those officials who need them. Individuals may purchase 
copies. Some of the periodicals may be subscribed for at low 
_ cost. Bulletins intended to keep officials informed about their 
work are sent to them free of charge. Many bulletins of general 
information are distributed free in various ways to reach the 
classes of citizens for whom they are issued. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. How does the state get its printing done? 

2. Why are the state’s reports of the supreme and appellate 
courts authoritative? 

3. How does the state keep its farmers informed about new 
ideas in agriculture? 

4. How does it keep us informed about the work of the 
various departments of the state government? 

5. How does it keep us informed about the state parks, etc.? 

6. If you have not seen a copy of Outdoor Indiana, let some- 
one write to the Conservation Department and secure a 
subscription for your school. 

7. If your school does not have a State Highway Commis- 
sion of Indiana Map, write to the State Highway Com- 
mission and secure one. . 

8. Perhaps some of you can visit a lawyer and see copies 
of the Indiana Reports and of the Indiana Appellate 
Court Reports. 


HOW INDIANA PROTECTS OUR FUNDS 


Shortly after the All-Purpose Handle Factory was established 
in Modelville, a movement was started by a newcomer to the city 
to start a new bank. Investigation by the Better Business Bureau 
showed that his past record was sound. He had started state 
banks at various other cities in the state. The bureau, therefore, 
told those who inquired about the man and his proposition that it 
thought that there was no intention of fraud in the plan. It did 
question, however, whether Modelville needed a new bank. 
Nevertheless, it made no attempt to prevent the stranger’s plan. 

But, when all arrangements had been completed and a request 
was made for a charter from the state, difficulties arose. 

“Why is that?” Tom asked his father. 

“There used to be a time,” his father replied, “when all that 
was necessary to start a bank was to secure the confidence of 


the public. Private banks depended upon public confidence and | 


not upon any financial soundness of the banks. There were, nat- 
urally, many banks started without sufficient capital or knowl- 
edge of banking. Some of these were fraudulent, and some were 
merely the result of a view that banking was a business like a 
grocery or a drug store. 

“As a result, there were frequent failures, involving the finan- 
cial affairs of entire communities, sometimes. I don’t mean to 
say that all private bankers were incapable or dishonest, for many 
did their communities great service for many years. Many were 
men of the very highest honor. Nevertheless, in times of stress, 
even these banks might fail; and there was nothing but the re- 
sources of the banker to repay the depositors.” 

“Do you mean that you couldn’t start a bank here in Model- 
ville if you wanted to?” Tom asked. 

“Not without the consent of the government,” his father re- 
plied. “This is another right which individuals have had to give 
up in the interests of the welfare of the people as a whole. Here 
in Indiana, we have a Department of Financial Institutions to 
look after that. It was organized in 1933, during those trying 
days for financial institutions. Before that, the state banks were 
under the control of state bank examiners. The members of this 
department, like those of other administrative departments are 
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under the governor, who appoints the chief officers. It is a pretty 
good-sized department, for it has a great deal of work to do look- 
ing after the financial institutions.” 

“What do you mean by financial institutions?” Tom inquired. 

“They include banks, building and loan companies, trust com- 
panies, pawnbrokers, and small loan companies. Few people 
recognize how large a portion of the population of the state is 
affected by these. Out of our population of around three and a 
quarter million, more than 1,500,000 are either depositors or 
shareholders in one or more of these.” 

“Then what the state does in these matters affects about 45 
per cent of the people.” 

“Yes, and so you can see how important it is that they shall 
be safe. When banks and other financial institutions are not 
trusted by the people, all business soon comes to a standstill, for 
people begin to draw out their money and so even a sound bank 
may have to close if too many of its depositors draw out their 
funds.” 

“What is the difficulty about opening the new bank?” Tom per- 
sisted. 

“The Department of Financial Institutions has decided that 
there are enough banks in Modelville already. We already have 
two. A third bank would make each of these less prosperous 
and could itself succeed only by ruining one or both of them.” 

“Do business people in general approve of that? Don’t they 
believe in free competition?” 

“They do in many lines,” his father replied, “but they do not 
want too much competition among their financial institutions. A 
bank failure is costly to a community. Stockholders of state banks 
are liable for double the amount of the stock they hold, and 
owners of private banks are responsible up to their entire per- 
sonal assets.” 

“What other control over financial institutions does the de-— 
partment have?” Tom inquired. 

“The department sends out examiners to all the state banks. 
The national government, of course, has control of the national 
banks; and it co-operates with the state department in many 
ways. One important duty is to see that the assets of financial 
institutions is such that they can readily be turned into cash when 
the need arises. Otherwise, they may be unable to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. The department helps to put failing 
banks upon their feet or to pay off their debts if they actually fail. 
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It charters new banks, checks them to see that they have sufficient 
resources, and controls the interest rates of small loan companies. 
It supervises building and loan associations in much the same way. 

“This department is especially important to the great number 
of small wage earners who have to borrow sums up to two or 
three hundred dollars to meet unexpected expenditures. The 
small loan companies used to charge enormous rates of interest, 
and it was often impossible to get out of the hands of the “loan 
sharks,” as they were called, once a wage earner got in debt. 
The great increase in installment buying in recent years has also 
made this supervision important, for the department has supervi- 
sion of the various lenders who finance so large a portion of the 
purchases of automobiles, refrigerators, radios, ete.”’ 

“Is this work expensive to the taxpayer?” 

“No state taxes are levied for this work, for the department 
is supported entirely by the fees for examining the various finan- 
cial institutions and licenses for pawnbrokers, etc.”’ 

“Something for nothing,” Tom suggested. 

“Not exactly,” his father replied. “As in the case of the other 
institutions, however, the taxes, if you want to call them that, 
fall on those who are most directly concerned. Since they are 
the ones who create the necessity of regulation, it seems most fair 
that they should be the ones who should pay. Even if the public 
did have to pay, it would be financially better off than without 
this department.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why should the state be concerned with the success of 
banks? 

2. Review the township and county governments and find 
out how public funds are handled. How does this make 
the state interested in banks? 

3. How many reasons can you think of why banks, building 
and loan associations, pawnshops, etc., are important? 

4. Why should the state be allowed to examine the banks? 

Could your father tell by examining a bank what its con- 

dition is? 

6. Why should the financial institutions be willing to pay 
fees sufficient to support the Department of Financial In- 
stitutions? 


Or 


HOW INDIANA ECONOMIZES 


“So the people who complain about the costs of government 
are really wrong?” Tom asked. 

“Well,” his father replied,” that, of course, is open to argument. 
As long as the government is in the hands of people, it will be 
subject to the inefficiency of those people, of course. People who 
complain about the costs of government, however, generally look 
only at the total sum. The government of Indiana cost about 
$69,000,000 for 1937. Now that is a huge amount, almost $23 
for every man, woman, and child in the state. 


“Inefficiency and dishonesty are costly; and, whenever they 
are discovered, the people have a right to complain. There are 
ways of punishing dishonesty in public office, and these means 
are more effective than complaints against the cost of govern- 
ment. Inefficiency is partly, at least, due to the bad judgement 
of the citizens or to their inability to vote for the best man in- 
stead of their party man. 


“The great question in discussing the costs of government is 
whether we want government to stop the functions which it is 
now performing. The government is doing so many things which 
it never did before that the costs are mounting. Lower salaries 
might be paid, but again the question arises whether competent 
people can be secured at lower salaries. I wouldn’t want a poor 
doctor to operate on me if he would do it free.” 

“Isn’t there any way in which costs can be reduced?” Tom 
persisted. 

“There are many ways in which the state is trying to keep its 
costs low,” his father replied. “A farm supervisor for institu- 
tional farms has been provided in the reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative machinery which went into effect in 1937. The 
production on the farms of all the state institutions has been 
increasing for several years. Food in excess of that needed by 
one institution is sent to others which need it. Canning plants at 
the various institutions preserve perishable foods. 

“When the farm supervisor was appointed, he discovered sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of machinery at the various institu- 
tions that was worthless and useless there. He transferred this 
to the other farms, where such machinery could be used. Purdue 
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University Extension Division and School of Agriculture are co- 
operating to make these farms more productive. The Livestock 
Sanitary Board, the State Veterinarian, the Indiana State Board 
of Health, the State Agricultural Commission, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the State Department of Con- 
servation are all assisting the supervisor of farms to make these 
farms as profitable as possible to the state. The aim is, first of all, 
to assist in the aims of the various institutions and, second, to 
reduce the cost of operating them. 

“The penal institutions manufacture many things used by the 
state. All the prisoners in state institutions are employed in a 
productive manner. Furniture for schools and state institutions, 
brick and tile for state construction work, and license tags are 
some of the articles produced to help make these institutions 
self-supporting at the same time that the prisoners are trained 
for useful work after they leave the prison. Since the laws pro- 
vide that state-supported institutions must buy prison-made 
goods whenever possible, the prisoners can be employed with 
foreknowledge that their products will be used. 

“In 1935, a Central Purchasing Bureau was created. This de- 
partment saves the state money by collective buying and by vol- 
ume purchasing. Whenever possible, and that is frequently, low 
prices are secured by buying in large quantities, fifteen to thirty 
thousand dollars a year being saved merely by taking advantage 
of discounts. Since its organization, this bureau has purchased 
millions of dollars’ worth of foodstuffs, supplies, and equipment 
for twenty state institutions having a combined population of 
about 20,000 persons at an overhead cost of less than $26,000.” 

“Besides that, many of the government agencies pay their own 
way from the fees that are collected,’ Tom added. 

“That’s right,” his father replied. “We need to watch that our 
government doesn’t squander money either through inefficiency 
or fraud. Taxpayers’ associations may be helpful in pointing to 
new economies. On the other hand, we do not want economy at 
the cost of efficiency or necessary service.” 

“Some of these agencies do better than that, don’t they?” Tom 
asked. 

“How’s that?” his father inquired. 

“Some of them actually turn over surplus funds to the general 
funds of the state.” 

“That’s right,’ his father replied. “I had forgotten that for 
the moment. The largest source of such revenue is the Excise 
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Division. Much as I dislike the liquor business, it must be ad- 
mitted that it turns over to the general fund about half a million 
dollars a year; distributes to the cities, towns, and counties almost 
a million dollars a year; and distributes to the schools of the 
state about one and three-fourths million dollars a year. This 
money comes from permits to manufacturers, importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers of wine, whiskey, beer, malt, and wort.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Do economy and low cost in government mean the same? 


Does the appointment of assistants for political reasons 


tend to economy in government? 


Can you think of anything which the government does 
which could wisely be discontinued? 


Find out what you can about the costs of running for of- 
fice. Where must a candidate file an account of his ex- 
penses? 


If it costs so much to run for an office, can the offices be 
well filled at low salaries? 


If some cheaper way of securing office could be found, 
what is one method of economizing which might be used? 


How is the cost of operating state institutions kept down? 


Of what value are taxpayers’ associations? 


HOW INDIANA GIVES US A VOICE IN TAXATION 


“Pa,” asked Tom one evening as he looked up from his United 
States history book, ‘why was the question of taxation so im- 
portant to the colonies? They weren’t taxed so heavily.” 

“No,” his father agreed, “England didn’t tax them heavily. In 
fact, after the tax on tea was paid, the colonists would still be get- 
ting their tea cheaper than it could be bought in England.” 

“Then why did this bring on the Revolution?”’ 

“The leaders of the colonists understood what we so often for- 
get, that a voice in taxation is the foundation of our liberties. 
The colonies did not object to the taxes; they objected to taxation 
without representation.” 

“I don’t see how a voice in taxation is the foundation of lib- 
erty,’ Tom replied. 

“Then let’s see how we got our liberties. There was a time when 
the king could do as he pleased so long as he had the military 
strength to enforce his pleasure. Then the nobles revolted and 
made King John sign the Magna Charta, which provided that the 
king could not levy taxes without the consent of Parliament, 
which at that time consisted wholly of representatives of the 
nobility. From that time on, the king had to modify his rule so 
as to secure the consent of Parliament to the tax levies which he 
needed. Consequently, Parliament was able step by step to take 
away the authority of the king. 

“In time, the common people secured representation in Parlia- 
ment and so had a voice in taxation. Asa result, they were able to 
secure rights for themselves, both from the king and from the 
nobles. Charles I tried to rule without Parliament and raised 
money by various illegal means, but he finally had to eall Parlia- 
ment into session. All the rights the English have were secured 
because Parliament had the power to refuse to pay taxes to the 
government of England. 

“Our government originated as a part of the English govern- 
ment. One of the fundamentals in both our national and state 
governments is the representation of the people in the government. 
All tax bills must originate in the house of representatives, the 
branch of the legislature which has always been the most direct 
representative of the people. The United States senators were 
formerly representatives of the states, not of the citizens of the 
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states. Until 1913, the state legislature elected our United States 
senators. Now, of course, they are elected by popular vote, too.” 

“When I was in the barber shop Saturday,” Tom returned, “I 
heard several people say that they had to pay taxes whether they 
wanted to or not, that they had nothing to say about what their 
taxes should be.” 

“That is idle talk,” his father replied heatedly. “It’s a disgrace 
for an American to say things like that. Of course, we don’t mean 
by having a voice in taxation that any citizen may do as he 
pleases. As long as we live in communities, there must be a cer- 
tain amount of give and take among us. In the first place, all 
taxes are levied by representatives of the people. Every citizen 
has a right to vote for a member of the house of representatives 
and also for a member of the senate and for the governor. (See 
Figs. 262, 263.) Each of these can act arbitrarily if he wishes, but 
he knows that he has his office only because he was elected by 
the people and that he can be defeated at the next election if he 
displeases the voters. That has an important influence on his acts. 
Besides, he knows that the taxes that he levies will fall upon him 
and his friends just the same as on others. 

“Then, illegal taxes may be resisted until the Supreme Court 
has passed upon their legality. If the Supreme Court decides that 
the taxes are not constitutional, they can not be collected. The 
people may demand of their representatives that certain taxes 
shall be made unconstitutional. They may demand the repeal of 
certain taxes as a condition of the re-election of the legislature.” 

“A person may agree that a certain tax should be levied, but 
he may think that it is unjustly levied. After all,’ Tom said, “the 
levies have to be made by individual office holders; and they 


may use their position to take out their spite on someone they 


do not like.” 

“Quite true,” his father replied, “but the citizen has protection 
against that. Anyone who thinks that he has been assessed un- 
justly can appeal to the local tax boards; he may also appeal to 
these tax boards to reduce the rates. If he can not secure a re- 
duction in the rates of the assessment, he may still appeal to the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners.” (See Fig. 264.) 

“Ts it appointed by the governor, too?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Wilson replied. “It is a great task to assess all the 
real estate of the state; so, from time to time, the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners orders a state-wide reassessment. Unless 
there is a marked change in economic conditions, real estate will 
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not change in value greatly from year to year. Of course, when 
a new building is constructed, when a building burns or is torn 
down, or when any other condition makes it evident that a par- 
ticular piece of real estate has had a marked change in value, the 
local authorities reassesses that one piece. Anyone desiring a 
reassessment of his real estate may apply to the state board by 
the twentieth of February, and the board will order it reassessed. 

“In 1935, the legislature gave the state board the final word in 
all appropriations for expenditures not authorized by the budget 
of the taxing unit. Some years, the tax board reduces rates in 
local units to the extent of over half a million dollars in taxes. 
If a local unit decides to issue more than $5,000 in bonds, they 
must be approved by the state board. 

“Why is that?” Tom asked. “Bonds are not taxes.” 

“No,” his father agreed, “but they are promises to pay the 
holders of the bonds. Consequently, the honor of the unit issuing 
the bonds is pledged to pay them; and that means that taxes must 
be levied for that purpose. If it were not for this, officials could 
issue bonds for which the people would have to be taxed. If the 
taxing power is to be held in check, it must be held in check 
before it is too late. The bond issues may be opposed before the 
state board by any individual or by any organization of indi- 
viduals. 

“The state tax board also has supervision of the assessments 
of banks, building and loan associations, and credit unions. Since 
much wealth was in the form of notes, stocks, bonds, and other 
obligations, many people used to pay much less in taxes than 
their share, because this sort of wealth could not easily be dis- 
covered by the assessors. The General Intangibles Act of 1933 
provided that these obligations could not legally be collected 
unless they bore an intangibles tax stamp. The administration of 
this act is in the hands of the board. . 

“One of the most puzzling problems of taxation is the fair as- 
sessment of property of the same kind throughout the state. One 
of the great tasks of the tax board is the equalization of assess- 
ment. The board provides, for instance, a uniform rate of 
assessing automobiles, electric refrigerators, etc., throughout the 
state. If it were not for that, people in one part of the state would 
pay the state more tax on an automobile or refrigerator than if 
they lived in another part. This would be unfair and would cause 
much dissatisfaction. It would not be fair for express companies, 
sleeping car companies, and telegraph and telephone companies 
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to be assessed at one rate in one county and at another in another 
county. The state tax board makes this uniform. Much more can 
be done to equalize assessments throughout the state, and the tax 
board is working on this problem.” 

“T see,” Tom said. “We can not be taxed except by those whom 
we elect; and, if we think that they have been unjust, we can 
appeal to those who have no personal reason for being unfair 
to us. That seems as fair as it is possible to make it.” 

“Yes,” his father returned; “and, if we can find a better way, 
we have a chance to put that into effect. That certainly gives 
the citizens something to say about their taxes. And don’t forget 
that the power to tax is the power to destroy and that on a voice 
in taxation rest all our liberties.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why is a voice in taxation important? 
2. What is meant by a voice in taxation? 
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What opportunities do the taxpayers of Indiana have to 
be heard on taxes? 

How are taxes levied? 

Why can not a person be taxed as a matter of spite? 


Why is the debt of a unit of government equal to a 
promise to tax ourselves? 


What do we get for our tax money? 


Compare the taxes which your father pays with the cost 
of your education in a private school. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Drafted by a convention which met at Philadelphia on May 25 and adjourned on September 17, 
1787. The Constitution became operative when ratified by 9 of the 13 states. The government created by 
the Constitution began operations on March 4, 1789. All parts enclosed in brackets have been superseded 
by later amendments.) 


PREAMBLE 


We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION FOR THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


ARTICLE I. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
SECTION 1. CONGRESS. 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 

States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
SECTION 2. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

[Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons.] The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of Rep- 
resentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have 
at least one Representative; and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the Executive 
authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers; and 


shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


SECTION 3. THE SENATE. 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, [chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years;] and each Senator shall have 
one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first election, they 
shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second class 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every second year; [and if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. ] 
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No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty 
years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore, 
in the absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 


SECTION 4. ELECTION OF MEMBERS—SESSIONS OF CONGRESS. 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
be on the [first Monday in December,] unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


SECTION 5. POWERS OF EACH HOUSE, 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each 
House may provide. 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question shall, at the 
desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


SECTION 6. PRIVILEGES AND DISABILITIES OF MEMBERS. 


The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for their services, 
to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either House, they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office under the United States, shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in office. 


SECTION 7. PROCESS OF MAKING LAWS. 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United States; if 
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he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress, by their adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment), shall 
be presented to the President of the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


SECTION 8. POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies, throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin 
of the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; - 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for govern- 
ing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the government of the United States; and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings; and 
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To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 


SECTION 9. POWERS FORBIDDEN TO CONGRESS. 


The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no person holding 
any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever from any 
king, prince, or foreign State. 


SECTION 10. POWERS FORBIDDEN TO THE STATES. 


No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. No State 
shall, without the consent of the Congress lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; 
and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress. No State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
SECTION 1. THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, be elected, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress: But no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for two 
persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the government of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
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the whole number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no person have 
a majority, then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the Representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice President.] 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President; and the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President shail be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a compensation, which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected; and he shall not receive, within that period, any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following oath 
or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


SECTION 2. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States. He may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for and 
which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 


their next session. 


SECTION 3. OTHER POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such Measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
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adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall 
receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 


SECTION 4. IMPEACHMENT AND REMOVAL. 


The President, Vice President, and al! civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SECTION 1. FEDERAL COURTS. 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior; and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, a compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


SECTION 2. JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS. 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between two or more 
States; between a State and citizens of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or 
subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and those 
in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; and 
such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have been committed; 
but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. 


SECTION 3. TREASON. 


Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason; but no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. RELATIONS OF THE STATES. 


SECTION 1. MUTUAL CREDITING OF STATES’ ACTS. 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other State; and the Congress may by general laws 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and the proceedings shall be proved, 
and the effect thereof. 


SECTION 2. DUTIES OF STATES TO STATES. 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 
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A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 
flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 


SECTION 3. NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States or of any particular State. 


SECTION 4. PROTECTION TO THE STATES. 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion; and, on application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature can not be convened), 
against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or on the application of the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments; 
which, in either case, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the first 
and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States, under this Constitution, 
as under the confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support 
this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES’ 
Amendments I-IX known as The Bill of Rights. 


AMENDMENT I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercises thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assembly, and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances. 


AMENDMENT Ii. 


A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 


AMENDMENT III. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the con- 
sent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


AMENDMENT IV. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrants 
shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


AMENDMENT V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a 
witness against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 

AMENDMENT VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


AMENDMENT VII. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by a jury, 
shall be otherwise re-examined, in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 


AMENDMENT VIII. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 


AMENDMENT IX. 


The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


1. The first ten amendments were proposed by Congress on September 25, 1789, and were declared 
ratified ip 1791- 
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AMENDMENT X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 


AMENDMENT XI. 
(This amends Art. III, Sec. 2, Cl. 1.) 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State.’ 


AMENDMENT XII. 
(This Amends Art. II, Sec. 1, Cl. 2.) 


The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice President; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice President, and of the number of votes for each; which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, then, from 
the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Reepresentatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice President, shall be the 
Vice President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on 
the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice President; a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice President of the United States.’ 


AMENDMENT XIII. 


SECTION 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

SECTION. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.* 

AMENDMENT XIV. 


SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 

2. Submitted by Congress on March 5, 1794, and declared adopted on January 8, 1798. 


8. Submitted by Congress on December 12, 1803, declared in force on September 25, 1804. 
4. Submitted by Congress on February 1, 1865, declared in force December 18, 1865. 
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or immunites of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

SECTION 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President and Vice President of the United States, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State. 

SECTION 8. No perscn shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial cfficer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, 
by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

SECTION 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be 
held illegal and void. 

SECTION 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article.’ 


AMENDMENT XV. 


SECTION 1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 


AMENDMENT XVI. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration.’ 


AMENDMENT XVII. 
(This Amends Art. 1, Sec. 3, Cl. 1 and 2.) 


SECTION 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislatures. When vacancies 
happen in the representation of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the 
~§, Submitted by Congress on June 16, 1866, declared in force July 28, 1868. 


6. Submitted by Congress on February 27, 1869, declared in force March 30, 1870. 
7. Submitted by Congress on July 12, 1909, declared in force February 25, 1913. 
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Legislature of any State may empower the executive thereof to make temporary 
appointments until the people fi!l the vacancies by election as the Legislature may 
direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the constitution.® 


[AMENDMENT XVIII. 
(This Amendment was repealed by Amendment XXI.) 


[SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, 
or the exportation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION 2. The Congress and the several states shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been rati- 
fied as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several states, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the states by the Congress.*] 


AMENDMENT XIX. 


SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or by any state on account of sex. 

SECTION 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 


AMENDMENT XxX. 


SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall end at noon 
on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon 
on the 8rd day of January of the years in which such terms would have ended if 
this article had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall begin at noon on the third day of January, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

SECTION 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the Presi- 
dent, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice President-elect shall become Presi- 
dent. If a President shall not have been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning 
of his term, or if the President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice 
President-elect shall act as President until a President shall have qualified and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case wherein neither a President-elect nor a 
Vice President-elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 

SECTION 4. The Ccngress may by law provide for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

SECTION 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of October 
. following the ratification of this article. 

SECTION 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Ccenstitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
states within seven years from the date of its submission.” 


8. Submitted by Congress on May 16, 1912, declared in force May 31, 1913. 

9. Submitted by Congress on December 18, 1917, declared in force January 29, 1919. 
10. Submitted by Congress on June 4, 1919, declared in force August 26, 1920. 

11. Submitted by Congress March 3, 19382; ratified January 23, 1933. 
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AMENDMENT XXI. 


SECTION 1. The Eighteenth Article of Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

SECTION 2. The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or 
Posession of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in 
violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by Congress.” 


12. Submitted by Congress on February 21, 1933, declared in force December 5, 1933. 


NATURE OF OUR CONSTITUTION 


A constitution is a statement of the form of government which 
those who accept it must adhere to. It is a guarantee of the 
rights of the governed and a limitation upon the power of the 
governors, since, so long as the constitution is in force, it speci- 
fies what the governors may and may not do and only by the 
will of those governed may it be changed without a revolution. 
It is, too, a means by which the responsibility of government is 
placed upon those whose privilege and duty it is to appoint the 
governors, for the governors are, after all, only their agents. 

Constitutions may be written or unwritten. The English con- 
stitution, for instance, is called an unwritten constitution, for the 
basic law of England consists of all the state documents, judi- 
cial decisions, laws passed by Parliament, and governmental 
customs. The United States of America has a written constitu- 
tion; but much of its basic law is also unwritten, consisting of 
the interpretation of the constitution by the courts, such state 
papers as the Declaration of Independence and the Monroe Doc- 
trine, laws passed by Congress, and the decisions of the various 
departments and bureaus of the government. As a nation grows 
older, more and more of its government is based upon the “un- 
written” portion of the constitution, although the written con- 
stitution still remains the central authority for the acts of those 
who govern the nation. 

Many of the benefits which the people of our nation receive 
are hidden benefits. Before the formation of the United States 
by the adoption of our constitution, danger of war between the 
states and from European countries kept the states and their 
cities in constant fear; while it is true that we have had four 
foreign wars and one civil war since the constitution was adopted, 
the union of the states has clearly, in the light of world history, 
promoted peace with other nations and among ourselves. By 
the union of the states, it has resulted that we have a single cur- 
rency throughout the region between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
from the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. 
We have efficient courts of justice to protect our rights to free 
speech, to freedom of worship, to protection of our bodies and 
our property from those who would injure them. Problems that 
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concern far-separated districts are dealt with in a comprehensive 
manner which otherwise could be secured only by treaties which 
might be broken at the whim of any one section. Goods pass 
from one part of our far-flung nation to another without the de- 
lays, vexation, and expense of tariffs, which otherwise would 
have been established by the individual states. Freedom to travel 
where we will throughout this vast empire is a natural result of 
this union. 

The remainder of this book will deal very briefly, however, 
with the contacts which the government makes in a more evident 
fashion with our daily lives. These contacts do not, as a rule, 
find their authority directly in the constitution but arise out of 
the activity of the government which that document authorizes. 
The constitution directly authorizes representatives, senators, a 
president, a vice president, ambassadors, consuls, a supreme court 
and inferior federal courts, an army and navy, and cabinet mem- 
bers. Only the first four of these are elective, the others being 
appointed by the president or those whom he has appointed, 
usually with the consent of the president. A vast host of minor 
officials have been found necessary to adminster the agencies 
which the representatives and senators have authorized under 
the powers given them by the constitution. 

It is a common idea that the constitution of the United States 
was an original production of the members of the constitutional 
convention of 1787. Nothing is farther from the truth. These 
men, like men of all times, built upon the past. For thousands 
of years, men had been struggling for rights; had been seeking 
various ways to make life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
safe from those in power; had been seeking ways to secure jus- 
tice. The founders of our government were too wise to cast aside 
the experience of the ages and to establish an untried experi- 
mental government. 

Another common idea that will not bear the test of the facts 
is that this constitution was a popular one. The fact is that it 
was by close majorities that the constitution was ratified in the 
various states, often against a determined minority led by fiery 
patriots like Patrick Henry. In fact, one of the great virtues of 
the constitution is the fact that it is the result, both in the con- 
vention and in its presentation to the states, of a compromise 
between conflicting views of government. Consequently, the evils 
of one form of government were balanced by some provision in- 
sisted upon by its enemies. The first ten amendments, commonly 
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known as the Bill of Rights, were insisted upon as one of the con- 
ditions under which some of the states ratified the constitution. 
It is these amendments, rather than the original constitution, 
which give us guarantees of our civil rights. 

Another false idea is that the constitution was ratified by the 
states and that it is, therefore, a compact of sovereign states. 
The constitution was ratified by the people of the several states. 

As conditions have changed, it has been found necessary to 
make amendments to the constitution. The framers of the con- 
stitution realized that it could not be an unchanging document; 
so they provided means by which it could be amended. These 
means make it impossible to make an amendment in such a hurry 
that temporary excitement or momentary whims shall succeed 
in changing this fundamental law. Changes must be preceded 
by a conscious desire to satisfy a clearly felt need. 

Changed conditions have also led to changed interpretations 
of the constitution. It will be interesting as you study history 
to observe the changes which have grown up in our views as to 
the powers of the government. Jefferson felt that he was over- 
stepping the power of the government when he purchased Louisi- 
ana, but that seems to us wholly constitutional. The ideas of 
States’ rights, of the power to control commerce, of the right to 
operate electric power plants, and of the right to levy various 
kinds of taxes and many other ideas have agitated the country at 
various times. 

The constitution, then, is a living document, changing in mean- 
ing to fit the times, as all living language must; changing to 
meet changed conditions; guiding the law-makers and the execu- 
tive in the conduct of government. It tells us who may govern 
us and how they shall secure this power; and then it limits their 
power to the functions which we, the people, decide that they 
shall have. You need to understand it in order that you may 
know your rights and your power. Ignorance is not bliss, but 
knowledge is power. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What is a constitution? 

Why is a constitution important? 

What kinds of constitutions are there? 

What are some of the benefits of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

5. What officers are authorized by the Constitution? 


eae ee 


HOW THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AFFECTS US 


In the preceding pages, you have been told how the township, 
city, county, and state governments affect our lives. It would 
take a larger section to tell in detail how the national govern- 
ment affects us. No attempt, however, will be made to under- 
take that here, since this book is designed to describe primarily 
the smaller units of government. 

Almost every activity of local governments is, on a larger scale, 
an activity of the national government. The army and navy pro- 
tect us from invasion and from disorder within the country. The 
conditions under which men, women, and children labor is a con- 
cern of our lawmakers and of the Department of Labor. The 
Department of Justice is concerned with violations of law not 
controlled by the states. And so we might go on with the other 
agencies of the national government. 

You might ask, ‘“‘Why is there need of a national government 
when we have the other governments, and why is there need of 
local governments when we have a national government?” That 
is an important question, and the answer to that question is one 
that every American should thoroughly understand. It must be 
clear to everyone that our country has a great variety of interests. 
Differences in the character of the people, in the type of work 
performed, in the physical features, and therefore in the prob- 
lems of the various parts of the country raise many problems. 

Our system of government is built upon the idea that the prob- 
lems concerning only a small section of the country should be 
solved by that section, since the other sections are not able to 
consider it wisely and there is no need of having the entire na- 
tion act upon a purely local problem. Problems involving larger 
sections are handled by those sections. 

There are, however, problems which cross state lines. Fugi- 
tives from justice should not be able to escape merely by crossing 
a state line. Floods in one section may be caused by conditions 
in another. Problems of national defense concern all the people. 
Wealth that is drawn from all parts of the nation may be con- 
centrated in a few financial centers, and it is unfair for it to be 
taxed solely by some local unit. Epidemics of disease pay no 
attention to the imaginary lines separating the states. We need 
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money which can be used in all parts of the nation. Business 
rivalry ignores state lines. Railways do not stop at the border 
of a state. Ignorance in one section of the Union may imperil 
other sections. A large proportion of our population moves from 
state to state for pleasure, for work, for recreation. 

These, then, are the fields of national action. Any problem 
arising in one state and affecting other states requires national 
action. Any problem affecting all or part of our country but 
arising without the country requires national action. The states 
have rights which the national government must respect, but they 
must rely upon the national government to help them in many 
matters. 


Just as you have learned that the state has many departments 
and divisions, so you will find that the national government has 
many divisions. The legislative department makes laws deal- 
ing with the problems of the nation and with the national govern- 
ment. It consists of the house of representatives and the senate, 
whose work is much like that of the corresponding parts of the 
state legislature. Laws originate and are handled in much the 
same way in them as in the state legislature. 

The judicial department, consisting of appellate courts and 
the Supreme Court, help to secure justice and to interpret the 
laws. The Supreme Court was established by the Constitution. 
As the need has arisen, the appellate courts and other Federal 
courts have been established. This need has come about chiefly 
as a result of the growth in area and population of the nation. 
The Supreme Court decides whether the lower courts have acted 
properly but does not decide upon the guilt or innocence of the 
parties to a suit. It also may decide whether a law is one which 
the legislature had a right to pass. 

The largest department of the government is the executive de- 
partment. It is easy for the legislature to pass a law, but the 
law will not enforce itself. Frequently, a law can not be en- 
forced without the creation of some commission, board, or de- 
partment to manage it. This makes the executive division of the 
national government a very complicated thing. The legislature 
passes a law, a board is created to put it into effect, and the 
public forgets about it. Then, some day, we begin to talk about 
the vast number of office-holders in our government. That is 
a natural result of the passage of laws. A law does not run about 
the country enforcing itself. 

The president, of course, is the head of the executive depart- 
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ment. He has a cabinet, the heads of the departments into which 
his work is divided. Each department is divided into smaller 
departments, or bureaus, each of which performs definite duties. 
Besides these, there are a vast number of smaller divisions. 

These work every day. Much of their work seems useless to 
many people; many of them might perhaps be done away with; 
but, as long as the laws which created them are in effect, they 
must go on. Much that seems useless in their work is neces- 
sary for the performance of other work. It is easy to divide any- 
thing into tiny parts and find each one in itself of small value; 
the value of the parts can be determined only by considering the 
value of the entire thing. 

One of the functions of the national government that touches 
all of us is the issue of money. All our coins are made by the 
national government at its mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Denver. The Bureau of Engraving at Washington prepares 
all the paper money of the country, which is issued by the na- 
tional government, the Federal Reserve banks, and the national 
banks. The value of our silver and paper money is determined 
by the gold and silver reserves which the treasury department 
keeps to back it. Paper money is practically a promissory note 
and is valuable only if it represents gold or silver. These metals 
wear away so easily that it is more economical—as well as con- 
venient—to use paper. 

Another agency which affects all of us all the time is the nose 
department. It is hard for us to realize conditions when letters 
and parcels had to be sent by private messengers. The post 
office department of our country makes it possible for us to keep 
in touch with our distant friends and to carry on business with 
people we have never seen. It carries mail for everyone unless 
there is proof that he is using the mails in violation of some 
law. Since the postal division of our government is more con- 
cerned with service than with profit, it does not always pay its 
way; so additional appropriations are usually necessary. Rural 
mail service and the transportation of newspapers and magazines 
are the greatest source of the almost annual postal deficit. These 
services, however, seem too valuable to the public to make the 
deficit a cause for complaint. 

A function of the government which is less noticeable but which 
affects all of us no less is the tariff. A tariff is a charge made, 
upon goods being imported into a country. There are several 
reasons for tariffs. Every country must have ports where goods 
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enter the country, and the goods entering must be examined so 
that harmful or undesirable goods may be kept out. One pur- 
pose of the tariff, then, is to pay the expense of keeping up these 
custom houses, where goods entering the country are examined. 
When people talk about absolute free trade, they mean that there 
is a tariff sufficient only to pay the cost of maintaining the customs 
houses. ; 

Another purpose of tariffs is to encourage new industries. Gen- 
erally, industries which have been established and which have 
developed enough that they can ship goods to other countries 
can sell cheaper than industries just established in these other 
countries. If, then, a nation wishes to establish an industry for 
itself, it is sometimes thought advisable to place a tariff upon 
competing goods so that the new industry will be able to meet 
the competition. 


Much like this is the aim to prevent competition from abroad 
which will make deep cuts in profits or wages, or both, within the 
country. Evidently, if goods come into the country and are sold 
at lower prices than they can be produced for within the country 
at the prevailing conditions, either profits or wages must be re- 
duced to meet the competition; or the producers must go out of 
business. Of course, if there is a difference in quality or usefulness, 
there is no direct competition; and the industries within the coun- 
try may continue as before. 


All tariffs, however, affect every citizen because they raise 
prices or keep prices higher than they would be if there were 
no tariff. Eventually, the consumer must pay the tariff. This 
is not to say that tariffs are necessarily undesirable. We get 
very few things in this world without paying for them; but, if 
they seem worth what they cost, we are not justified in complain- 
ing about the cost. 

Somewhat related to the tariff is the matter of immigration. 
Immigration is really the importation of labor instead of the im- 
portation of goods. It helps business in a way by increasing the 
demand for goods within the country to which the immigrant 
comes. Often, it also helps business by increasing the supply of 
labor and so tending to lower wages, which affects the working 
people already here by reducing their income. When a country 
is young, more labor may be needed than can be supplied. So, 
in the early days of our country, immigrants were freely wel- 
comed; and few restrictions were placed upon immigrants. Now 
that the country is more settled and our greatest construction 
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works completed, we are restricting immigration in an attempt 
to keep out undesirable foreigners, prevent the lowering of our 
standard of living, and reduce our problems of relief. The 
number of immigrants at present is limited and is proportioned 
to each country on the basis of people from that country here 
in 1920. 

Immigrants bring us new ideas from abroad, new points of 
view, new customs. Almost every great nation has been a mix- 
ture of a number of peoples, as there seem to be greater vitality, 
originality, and mentality in mixed races than in pure races of 
people. 

These people may become citizens of the United States upon 
meeting the requirements set by Congress. Then they have all 
the rights and privileges of other citizens. Most of us are citizens 
because we were born in this country. Citizenship entitles 
us to the benefits and rights and privileges of our government. 
If we go abroad, our government gives us protection so long as 
we do not violate the laws of the countries we visit; and, even 
then, it sees that we get a proper chance to prove our innocence. 

This means that, if we are going abroad, we must get pass- 
ports from the State Department of the national government. 
The State Department has ministers, ambassadors, and consuls 
throughout all the civilized countries of the world and consuls 
in other regions where we have trade; and American citizens have 
the right to appeal to them for protection and aid. Through these 
representatives, those having business interests abroad are pro- 
tected and advised. The Department of Agriculture also has rep- 
resentatives abroad seeking new varieties of plants and animals 
which may be grown in our land. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the weather bureau is a valuable 
part of our government’s work. It has a high degree of accuracy, 
although most people doubt that. The proof of its accuracy is 
the fact that shippers rely on weather reports in order to avoid 
losses due to cold weather, radio reports of weather conditions 
keep airplanes and ships prepared for the conditions which they 
encounter, farmers depend upon the weather reports to warn 
them in time to protect tender crops. Every daily newspaper 
carries the weather reports and predictions in a prominent place, 
for many, many people look at these reports first of all when 
they pick up the daily paper. 

A knowledge of these and other functions of our national gov- 
ernment is important. When you study government in high school, 
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you will learn about all of them. Remember that economy in 
government is to be desired, but not at the expense of efficiency. 
You should learn what the government does before you criticize 
it for its expenditures and inefficiency. 

Day and night, you live with your government. Everywhere 
you go, even into foreign lands, your government has a concern 
for you. Your safety, your welfare, your prosperity, your re- 
ligious and educational condition, all your life is affected or 
may be affected by the government. In our land, we have a voice 
in the government. This should be used wisely, which means 
intelligently, which means upon the basis of knowledge. So a 
study of government is a necessity if our country is to be best 
governed. YOU LIVE WITH YOUR GOVERNMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Make a scrapbook of the activities of the national govern- 
ment to which the newspapers make reference during 
some designated time. 


2. What are the departments of our government which have 
members in the cabinet? 


Why is there need of national government? 
Why is there need of local government? 


Why is there need of state government? 
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Can you think of some modern problems which are prop- 
erly national problems? Why are they? 


7. What are the parts of the legislative department of the 
nation? 


Who is at the head of the executive department? 
What makes up the judicial department? 


10. Why are there so many commissions, bureaus, commit- 
tees, etc., in our executive department? 


11. Can you think of reasons why our country should have 
money authorized by the national government? 


12. Why should the government instead of private interests 
operate the post office? 
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Why do we need just one unified postal department in 
our country? 

Why should some people be prevented from using the 
mails? 

What are some common ideas about the tariff in your 
community? 

Can you tell some definite ways in which the tariff has 
affected your family? 

Are there any industries in your city or county which are 
benefited by a tariff? 


Are there many foreigners or people of foreign descent 
in your community? Have many foreigners become citi- 
zens? Are there any organizations in your community 
which help citizens to pass the naturalization tests? 
Of what value have immigrants been to our country? 
What are some industries which immigrants have brought 
to this country? 
How does our country help us when we travel abroad? 
Can you find out some industries in your community which 
use reports from the weather bureau? 
Can you add to the list of ways in which we live with our 
national government? 
From reference books prepare reports on: 
a. Magna Charta 
b. The Mayflower Compact 
ce. The New Jersey Plan 
d. The Virginia Plan 
e. Locke’s Plan for the Government of North Caro- 
lina 
The Declaration of Independence 
The Bill of Rights 
The Articles of Confederation 
The Constitutional Convention of 1787 
The Federalist 
Madison’s Journal 
The New England Town Meeting 
Feudalism. 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF JOSEPH WILSON 


In 1895, Joseph Wilson was born on a farm in Typical Town- 
ship, Model County, Indiana. His father was a moderately well- 
to-do farmer who had, shortly after the death of his father, mar- 
ried the local schoolteacher, a young woman living on a farm 
half a mile down the road. 


Like all farm boys, Joseph helped his father with the farm 
work from an early age. Even before he was of school age, he 
had regular chores about the home, gathering eggs, feeding the 
chickens, pigs, and horses; gathering fruit and vegetables. His 
mother also taught him to help about the house, wiping dishes 
and helping to prepare vegetables for dinner. These tasks, which 
were accepted as a part of a normal life and from which the boy 
extracted considerable enjoyment, gave him a variety of interests. 
Out of these interests, he built up daily questionnaires, which his 
delighted parents painstakingly answered. So, when he entered 
school at the age of six years, he had already acquired a funda- 
mental education and an inquisitive attitude which remained 
with him throughout life. 


He opened his mind to the instruction which he found pre- 
sented to him in school. Most of this came from books, for 
his teachers were none too good. Most of them were poorly pre- 
pared and taught school chiefly as a step toward something else, 
having little interest or aptitude for teaching. 


He did, however, have one teacher, in the second grade, who 
made a lasting impression upon him. Philip Marsden recognized 
in the serious-minded youth the possibility of great things. He 
encouraged the boy’s inquisitiveness, which had been somewhat 
repressed by his preceding teacher; but, most of all, he gave the 
boy the idea that words were tools of power. 


“Never think,’ Marsden used to tell the students, “that you 
have read anything until you have understood it. Words are 
the greatest things in the world. People die because words have 
given them ideals and heroism. People buy things because words 
have made them think that the things are desirable. People do 
things because words have made those deeds seem good to them. 
But words have no magic when they are not understood. 
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“Learn to use words,” he would continue. “With them, you 
can be a Lincoln, a Moses, a Franklin. If you want to do great 
things, master words.” 

His teaching was directed toward making his pupils under- 
stand, not merely remember. Joseph never forgot this advice. 
What his teachers could not make clear to him, he brought home 
to his mother. He refused to be satisfied merely with the solu- 
tion of a problem in arithmetic; he held himself to an under- 
standing of the terms of the problem and of the principles by 
which it was worked. Geography and history stored his mind, 
not only with facts, but with ideas of mankind’s progress and 
opportunities. His reading developed his imagination and his 
sympathies. He devoured the small but choice library which his 
parents, unlike most farmers of his community, had built up, 
often rereading Robinson Crusoe, Alice of Old Vincennes, The 
Three Musketeers, and two or three books recounting the ad- 
ventures of explorers. As he went about his evening chores and as 
he worked in the fields as he grew older, he lived in a world 
peopled by the characters in his books and thrilled to the ad- 
venturous living of which he read. 

He was not, however, uninterested in the world about him. 
From his father, he learned to farm and increased this knowledge 
by reading the farm paper from which his father, to the amuse- 
ment of the surrounding farmers, gleaned new ideas of culti- 
vation or stock-raising. When Joseph was ten years old, his 
father encouraged him to buy a pure-bred Hampshire sow, al- 
though his neighbors were raising heavier hogs of no particular 
breed. He was allowed to pay his father for this sow from his 
profits and to build up a small herd of pure-bred swine, so that, 
to look forward a few years, Joseph had in the bank when he 
graduated from high school about $1200. 

He found time to make friends of his schoolmates. More than 
once his teachers observed him, at noon period, perched upon 
the top of the fence behind the schoolhouse, his fellow students 
sprawled on the ground while he told them the marvels of the 
Arabian Nights,of Baron Munchausen, or of the swashbuckling 
D’Artagnan. He was equally popular in their games, for he 
played scrub nine, fox and hound, and Andy-over with as much 
enthusiasm as he did everything else. He was not interested in 
killing game; but he liked to go hunting with the boys, partly 
for companionship but largely for the pleasure of tramping the 
fields and woods. In short, he was a normal boy, distinguished 
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from his fellows only by two things: his unlimited curiosity and 
his natural influence over everyone he came in fellowship with. 

When he finished the eighth grade, he asked his father if he 
might go to high school. By this time, he had a horse of his 
own; and he was sure that he could ride back and forth the six 
miles to Modelville, which had the only high school in the county. 

His high school career was an exciting one—to him. He found 
all the subjects of exciting interest, and in the science course he 
found the answers to many questions which he had been rolling 
around in his mind for a long time. He took part in the school’s 
plays and, in his senior year, was on the school debate team. He 
practiced basketball with the other students during his noon pe- 
riod; but feeling that his parents sacrificed enough in sending 
him to high school, he refused to play on the team, for he in- 
sisted on doing his share of the chores at home. 

At eighteen, he graduated from high school at the head of his 
class. That night, there was a consultation in the Wilson home. 

“Do you want to stay here on the farm?” his father asked. “I 
can buy the adjoining hundred acres, and we can farm the two 
places together if you want to do that.” 

“Pll do that if you want me to,” Joseph replied, “but I had 
hoped to go to Purdue. Why can’t you buy the farm anyway? 
I’ve enough money to take me through Purdue, and I can work 
on the farm in the summer. The extra money we make from 
the other hundred will pay for a hired hand to help when I’m 
not at home, and we’ll need an extra man anyway. If we buy a 
tractor, we can manage the two farms.” 

“I had been hoping that you would go on to Purdue,” his father 
replied. 

So, in spite of his neighbors’ sneers at college farming, Joseph 
went to Purdue. There is no need of recounting his record there, 
for it was the natural outcome of his previous life. Every vaca- 
tion, he and his father talked over the new ideas which he had 
gained in his agricultural classes and decided upon improvements 
in crop management and in stock raising. During the summers, 
Joseph helped supervise the farm. At harvest time, he took every 
opportunity to suggest improvements to his neighbors, who were 
gradually convinced by the evident superiority of the Wilson 
farm. 

At last, Joseph was ready to undertake the management of the 
new hundred acres. He had already set out a good orchard, 
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which was beginning to bear. The fences were in repair, the 
soil had been brought to maximum productivity; in short, the 
farm was in first-class condition. 

“How about helping me get a loan at the bank?” he asked his 
father one evening. 

“Planning to build a house, eh?” his father chuckled. ‘‘When’s 
it to be?” ? 

“Grace said last night that she’d marry me as soon as we had 
a house to live in,” Joseph replied, blushing. “We think that 
we've waited long enough.”’ 

“Well,” his mother replied, “if you don’t know her by this 
time after living half a mile from her all your life and going to 
school with her, besides spending every Sunday with her for the 
last four years, you never will know her. You’re welcome to 
come in with us, son, if you want to.” 

“No,” Joseph replied, “I know we’re welcome; but we want to 
stand on our own feet. We'll not be far from you nor from her 
folks, and we want a home of our own.” 

By this time, most of the boys Joseph had gone to school with 
had come to have something to say in the management of their 
fathers’ farms. One or two, by the death of their fathers, had 
complete charge of their farms. As they saw that Joseph did not 
put on airs and was not afraid to dirty his hands, they began to 
come to him for advice. 

“Why don’t you take the job of county agent?” the county su- 
perintendent asked him one day. 

“No,” Joseph laughed, “I haven’t time for that; but I’d be glad 
to rein the county agent. I know just the man for the job. He 
graduated in the same class with me.” 

So it came about that Model County had two county agents 
for the cost of one. Joseph persuaded the county agent, Frank 
Smith, to make his home with his father so that the two could 
be together frequently. Joseph took his friend about Typical — 
Township and introduced him to the farmers. He helped in the 
demonstrations, and it was his influence which induced most of 
the farmers to follow the agent’s suggestions. When farm work 
was slack, Joseph left much of the work to his hired hand and 
went with Frank to other townships, so that, in time, he came to 
know almost every farmer in the county. 

When, three years after his marriage, Tom was born, Joseph be- 
gan to talk to his neighbors about the advantages of a consolidated 
school. When he took up the matter with the trustee, he was told 
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that the schools were as good as they had ever been and that, any- 
way, the trustee could manage them without help. Joseph, how- 
ever, continued his agitation for a consolidated school. 

Karly one March, his father rang the bell by which he signaled 
to Joseph when he needed him. As J oseph approached the house, 
he was surprised to see that the front room was brightly lighted. 
He was still more surprised to find about fifteen of the young 
farmers of the township there. They greeted each other cordially; 
and, after some discussion of the crops, one of them explained 
the purpose of their meeting: they wanted him to enter the 
primary for the position of trustee. 

Joseph had not thought of entering politics, but they persuaded 
him that there was no chance for a consolidated school unless a 
trustee favorable to that were elected. They assured him that 
each of them and a number of their friends would vote for him 
in the primary on whichever ticket he ran. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve never been much of a party man; but I 
generally vote the Publocrat ticket; so I suppose I ought to run 
on that ticket.” 

“O. K.,” the farmers told him. “Harrison will run again, of 
course; he sells a new car to every new teacher he hires, and he 
won’t want to lose out on that. It will give everyone a chance to 
line up for a progressive township government,” 

The farmers present at the caucus began their campaign the 
next day, and Joseph announced his candidacy in the Modelville 
Gazette the following week. Harrison, the trustee, fearful of the 
result if he were opposed in the election by young Wilson, en- 
couraged his friends to induce several other Publocrats to enter 
the primary, hoping to split the vote and so prevent Joseph from 
winning his party’s nomination. However, Wilson won the 
primary easily and, in the election that fall, was elected trustee 
by a three to one vote. 

Under his administration as trustee, which lasted for eight 
years, a consolidated school was built, doing away with three- 
fourths of the one-room schools in the township. Most important 
of all to the people of the township was the fact that a high 
school was established in this consolidated school building. For 
the first time, it was possible for every child in Typical Township 
to attend high school. Efficient courses in agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science were begun; and the parents began 
to see the advisability of sending their children on to college. 

While the other functions of the trustee were well taken care 
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of, everyone felt that the improvement in the schools was the 
great work of the trustee. A movement was started to consolidate 
the remaining schools of the township. Joseph’s father died, 
however, and he felt that he should devote more of his time to 
his farm. Consequently, on the expiration of his second term, 
he decided to drop out of political life—for a time, anyway. 

Nevertheless, he had considerable influence in the affairs of 
the township; and his co-operation with the next trustee and with 
the county agent kept him in close touch with the farmers of 
both the county and township. 

After moving to Modelville, Joseph became active in the cham- 
ber of commerce and was the first to suggest the idea of a better 
business bureau for the city. Since his was the only hardware 
store in the county seat, it was patronized by farmers from all 
over the county, practically all of whom he already knew. City 
people, too, came to the store; and soon he had a wide ac- 
quaintance. His lodge membership and his church association 
did much to ripen many of these acquaintances into friendships. 

When the chamber of commerce put itself back of a move- 
ment to develop a park on the outskirts of the city, Joseph Wilson 
was made chairman of the committee. Later, when the park 
became a reality, the mayor appointed him chairman of the park 
board. 

When the financial difficulties of the early Thirties struck 
Modelville, there was a demand for an overhauling of the city 
government. Asa result of a growing feeling that the city needed 
a business man at its head, the directors of the chamber of com- 
merce called on Wilson and asked him to run for mayor on an, 
independent ticket. They felt that, in this way, he would draw 
votes from both the major parties and that the socialist vote 
would largely go to him. He had made friends among all classes 
and had won their confidence. Whenever there had been a busi- 
ness situation which called for a knowledge of government, he 
had been found the most capable member of the chamber of com- 
merce to discuss it and carry it through. 

His interest in government, fostered by his experiences with 
Tom, had caused him more than once to wish for a public office. 
His farm, he knew, was in good hands as long as he kept a 
reasonable oversight of it; his business was prospering, and Tom 
and Harry were able to undertake much of the work which he 
had been doing; and there seemed to be no reason why he should 
not give himself the opportunity of a political career. But the 
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question of running as an independent was one that he had never 
thought of; so he asked for a few days to think the matter over. 

At their next conference, he announced that he would be will- 
ing to run for the mayorship but that he would run on the Publo- 
crat ticket. 

“This country must be governed by parties,” he said. “An in- 
dependent must depend solely on personal popularity. If I be- 
come mayor on an independent ticket, the city council will feel 
no need to co-operate with me. If I run on the Publocrat ticket, 
the probabilities are that the council will be strongly Publocratic; 
and they will feel a party responsibility to help make my adminis- 
tration a success.” 


“I think you’re the man for mayor,” one of the men replied, 


“but it will be hard to win on the Publocratic ticket. The Demo- 


pubs have elected the mayor here for the last thirty years, and I 
don’t believe there is much doubt that they will win this time on 
a test of party strength. An independent wouldn’t have to run 
against the machine, for he would have the two parties working 
against each other to help him.” 

Mr. Wilson stood firm, however. Some of the members of the 
committee said that they could not be sure of Supporting him if 
he ran on a party ticket but that they would do nothing to op- 
pose him. The Publocrats, of course, agreed to back him. They 
prepared a petition and agreed to secure the twenty-five names 
necessary to enable him to register his candidacy with the county 
clerk. The following week, the Modelville Gazette announced his 
candidacy. There was some talk of other Publocrat candidates, 
but the directors of the chamber of commerce visited these candi- 
dates and counseled party harmony. 

There was, therefore, no opposition to Wilson in the primary 
election. During the campaign, he made Speeches at a number of 
political gatherings. He showed a keen understanding of the 
financial problems ox the city. He pointed out the possibilities 
of savings in the administration of the city light plant and in the 
management of the city streets. Economies could be secured by 
refinancing the city indebtedness. It was no time, he explained, 
for oratory; what was needed was cold facts. 

The mayor, who was running for re-election, indulged in flights 
of oratory. He referred to this newcomer into city politics as a 
farmer who thought that a city government could be run as simply 
as a forty-acre farm. Everyone knew, he told his listeners, that 
the Demopubs had managed the city for thirty years. The elec- 
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tion, however, was a landslide for the Publocrats, the Demopubs 
electing only one councilman. 

During his administration, Wilson refunded the city debt at 
two per cent less than the original rate. He made improvements 
in the waterworks plant and financed it without the necessity of 
issuing new bonds. The unsatisfactory sewer system was im- 
proved. By setting up a business manager to purchase all city 
supplies, he was able to make great savings in the cost of the 
_ city government. Co-operation with the chamber of commerce 
made Modelville more prosperous than it had been for several 
years. 

As the end of his term of office approached, the leading Publo- 
crats asked him if he wished re-election. He told them that he 
had been asked to serve on the Board of Directors of the State 
Sanatorium at Rockville and that his duties on this board would 
take up all the time that he could spare for the next four years. 
He intended to plan his farm and his hardware business so that 
it would require the minimum of his attention, for he intended 
to devote his next years to public service. 

When they asked what he intended to do, he replied that his 
next step would be to run for representative to the state legis- 
lature. True to their promise at this time, they assisted his can- 
didacy for state representative in 1942. In the primaries, he won 
a majority in every precinct; and, since the district was normally 
Publocratic, he had no difficulty in securing the election. 

At this time, the great public question in the state was the 
elimination of grade railway crossings. Accidents had been in- 
creasing at a greater and greater rate. In 1941, several accidents 
costing a large number of lives had made the abolition of grade 
crossings a prominent question. The expense of such a program 
made it almost impossible, the railways declared; and the com- 
petition of the busses had made serious inroads on their income. 
There had been an upswing of the business cycle; but there were 
still a large number of unemployed, who were being supported 
by local, state, and national agencies. A bill by Mr. Wilson pro- 
viding for the employment of large numbers of these unemployed 
upon the elimination of grade crossings met with popular ap- 
proval. Most of the unemployed preferred to earn, even at a 
small income, than to remain idle and live on charity. Since 
there was from this source an abundance of manual labor avail- 
able, most of the work was done without the aid of the labor- 
saving machinery. 
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In other bills of public importance, Mr. Wilson played an im- 
portant part. He had been intimate enough with all classes of 
people to realize the importance of the laws of the state to the 
lives of the citizens. His speeches came to be listened to with 
respect, even by the veteran members of the house. His name be- 
came known all over the state. 

Consequently, when the political leaders of the state were look- 
ing about for likely candidates for governor, Wilson became an 
oft-repeated name. At the Publocratic State Convention, how- 
ever, the political machine placed the name of a prominent sena- 
tor before the convention. The senator from Modelville district 
named Joseph Wilson as the choice of that section of the state. 
The mayor of one of the large cities of the state, a representative, 
and the prosecuting attorney of Hale County were also nom- 
inated. At the first ballot, there was no majority. The conven- 
tion adjourned for the day; and, during the evening and the early 
morning, there were numerous conversations between lively 
groups of delegates. When the convention met again, the first 
ballot showed that the fight was to be between the senator, the 
prosecuting attorney from Hale County, and Joseph Wilson. 
On the fifth ballot, the attorney from Hale County withdrew 
his name and urged his friends to vote for Joseph Wilson. On 
the next ballot, Wilson was chosen by the convention as the 
Publocratic nominee for governor. 


It was a busy summer. Joseph traveled all over the state. 
There had been considerable dissatisfaction with the Publocratic 
administration; but, as Wilson discussed in his friendly, informal 
manner the problems of state government, there began to grow 
a feeling that here was a man who saw the instruments of govern- 
ment as a means of making the life of every citizen more de- 
sirable. Even the opposition papers had little to say in opposition 
to the Publocratic candidate and confined themselves to praise 
of their own candidate. The campaign was decided by an in- 
formal debate between the two candidates at a huge gathering 
at the state fair grounds. When the election returns were re- 
ported, Wilson had won by a majority of 15,000. 

Problems of agriculture, buisiness, and schools arose during 
his term. With all of these, Wilson had had practical experience. 
He called in conferences of representatives of those engaged in 
these activities and listened to their recommendations. 

“You can’t fool Joe,” they reported when they returned home. 
“We intended to ask him questions, but he fired the questions at 
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us. No, he didn’t make any promises. He’s square, and he won’t 
make up his mind till he knows all sides of the question.” 


Wilson made numerous trips throughout the state, investigating 
the conditions about which he had heard. He talked with the 
chambers of commerce, farm organizations, teachers’ associa- 
tions; that is, he listened to them, asked them questions, and 
promised to think over what they had told him. Then, when he 
had a complete picture of conditions in his mind, he called a 
special session of the legislature. In his call, he laid down a 
program for meeting the problems which had arisen. This was 
published in all the papers throughout the state and was the sub- 
ject of discussion during the three weeks before the legislature 
met. He asked in his call that the senators and representatives 
discuss the program with the people they represented. 


As a result, the legislature met with a clear idea of the opinions 
of their constituents. Casting aside precedent, he visited each 
house of the legislature and expressed his willingness to answer 
any questions about the legislation which he had recommended 
in his call. For six hours a day during the first week of the session, 
he answered questions and explained away the doubts of the 
members about his program. By the end of the next week, all 
the measures which he had proposed were passed; and the special 
session adjourned. 


This procedure brought him into the national limelight. The 
newspapers in all parts of the country commended the simplicity 
of his method of securing results in the emergency. As the presi- 
dential campaign of 1948 drew near, his name was frequently 
mentioned as the fittest man for the presidency. The depression 
had brought on many problems which improved conditions had 
left unsolved. What could be done about them? 


The Publocrats of Indiana sent to the National Convention at 
Cincinnati a delegation instructed to vote for Wilson. At their 
headquarters, they met with delegates from other sections of the 
nation. Many of them were instructed to vote for their “native 
sons,” but many were also instructed to vote for Wilson if their 
candidate seemed to have no chance. Uninstructed delegates 
talked to the Indiana delegation about Wilson. Had he really 
broken through the red tape of government to accomplish com- 
monsense reforms for the benefit of the citizens? 

“Yes” the Indianians told them, “Wilson believes that the 
government is for the people; and not the people for the govern- 
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ment. He believes in constitutional law; but he has no respect for 
tradition nor red tape unless it tends to make for the life, liberty, 
and happiness of the citizenry.” 

The first day of the convention was taken up with examining 
the credentials of the delegates. Two sets of delegates appeared 
from the State of Franklin, and there was considerable delay in 
deciding which set should be recognized. The committte on cre- 
dentials had been appointed by the National Committee before 
the convention assembled. The committee examined their cre- 
dentials and recognized the delegates pledged to Mr. Wilson. 

On the afternoon of the second day, nominations were made. 
The first person to be recognized was the chairman of the delega- 
tion from Indiana, since the delegation from Alabama yielded its 
right to be recognized first in order that its choice might be 
nominated by a man from his own state. He recounted the 
achievements of Joseph Wilson as farmer, business man, mayor, 
representative, and governor. Here was a man, the orator said, 
who had lived close enough to the life of the ordinary man to 
know how he felt, what his problems were, and what his needs 
were and yet who had a refreshingly new view of the responsibili- 
ties of the government. Realizing the necessity of law, he realized 
still more the necessities of humanity. Acknowledging the need 
of organization, he refused to be bound by any organization. He 
was a man who made no promises except that he would do the 
best he was capable of, a man with a clear vision of the nation’s 
needs, a man who believed in explaining his views to the people, 
listening to their reactions, and then doing what seemed to him 
the right thing to do. He took pride in asking the convention 
to choose Joseph Wilson to uphold its banner in the presidential 
campaign. 

The applause greeting this nomination rolled back and forth 
over the huge hall. When the chairman of the delegation from 
Texas seconded the nomination with a speech explaining how the 
people of the Lone Star State had been thrilled by the reports 
of this champion of the people who let his deeds serve instead of 
promises, the hall rocked with the cheers. 

Several delegations which had planned to make other nomina- 
tions changed their minds. Then the President of the United 
States was placed in nomination, as were a senator from one of 
the Western states, and two or three native sons. The convention 
adopted a rule that a majority vote should be sufficient to de- 
termine the will of the convention. 
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On the third day, the balloting began. From the first, it was a 
contest between Wilson and the President of the United States 
On the sixth ballot, the delegations pledged to the United States 
senator received telegrams from the senator releasing them and 
~ asking them to vote for Wilson. On the eighth ballot, Wilson was 
acclaimed the victory by a vote of 624 to 371. 

The campaign was, on the whole, a quiet one. Since it costs a 
great deal to appeal to the voters in a nation of 125,000,000 
people, no candidate is able to finance his own campaign. The 
funds for Mr. Wilson’s campaign was financed by business men 
throughout the country who believed that his policies would affect 
their business favorably, but funds were also received from labor 
unions and many private individuals who endorsed his policies. 

On the second Tuesday of November, Joseph Wilson spent the 
day quietly at his home, leaving it only to vote. Mrs. Wilson and 
Tom voted early. The evening papers reported that the contest 
would be close; but, as the reports came over the radio, it be- 
came apparent that state after state was giving its electoral votes 
to him. By eleven o’clock, the Demopub candidate announced 
over the radio that he wished to congratulate the fairest and most 
considerate opponent he had met in his political career, the next 
president of the United States, Joseph Wilson. 
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Death, affidavit of, 181, 183 
Certificate, 232-234 


Debts, public, 281, 282 


Deed, 102-104 
Lax, 123,7125-127 


Definite sentence, 349 


DeHarta Rabe e2o% 
Delinquent taxes, 80, 82, 196 
Demand notice, delinquent taxes, 80 
Demonstrations, farm, 61, 64 
Denominational schools, 370 
Dental Examiners, Board, 381, 383 
Dentists’ license, 158, 366 
Dentistry, Indiana University School, 381 
Department Encampment, 297 
Of Assessments and: Collections, 206 
Charities and benevolences, 206 
Finance, 206 
Justice, U. S., 379 
Law, 206 
Public Health, city, 206 
Welfare, county, 139-147, 352 
State, 347, 350 
Works, 206 
Depository, county, 131, 132 
Deputy assessors, 123 
Sheriff, 162, 163 
Detective department, 216 
Diagram of state government, 288 
Director agricultural instruction, 63 
Discharge, honorable, 109 
Dishonest officials, 384-387 
Disorders, protection against, 375, 377 
Distribution of powers, 272 
Ditches, drainage, 20, 424 
Division of Northwest Territory, 254 
Dockets, 175-177 
Doctors’ license, 158, 366 
Dog taxes, 13, 196 
Dogs, sheepkillers, 12 
Drain improvements, 75-77 
Drainage ditches, 20, 424 
Drivers’ license, 81, 214 
Dumb, institutions for, 280, 307-309 
Duties of president, 485 


Easthaven, 331, 333 
Economy, state, 471-473 
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Education, constitutional provisions, 279- 
280 
State aid, 368-374 
State Board, 368 
Election clerk, 153 
Inspector, 153 
Judge, 153 
Elections, 148-155, 271 
Contested, 160 


Electors, 489 
Electric plant, city, 202 


Embalmers and _ Funeral 
Board, 381 


Employees’ compensation, 365 
Encampment, Department, 297 
Engineering, Division, 424 
Engineers, Board of Registration, 381 
English in Indiana, 250 

Engraving, Bureau, 498 


Engrossed bill, 441 
Enrolling bills, 442, 448, 458 
Entomologist, State, 388 
Entomology, Division, 388-392 
Epileptics, 304-306 
Erosion, 416, 417 
Estimates, county, 130 
Of expenses, city, 226, 227 
Of taxes, 220 
Surveyor’s, 79 
Evansville, 281, 331 
State Hospital, 328, 329, 331 
Examination and Registration of Nurses, 
Board, 381 
Examiner, state, 385 
Examiners, bank, 468, 469 
Excise Division, 472, 473 
Tax, 370 
Executive department, city, 210-241 
State, 275-277 
U. S., 484-486, 497-501 
Exemption, mortgage, 86 
Soldiers’, 122 
Tax, 123 
Expenses, county, 130 
Extradition, 190 


Directors, 


Factory and Building Inspection, De- 
partment, 364, 365 

Fall Creek, 264 

Farm demonstrations, 61, 64 

Farm names, 109 

Farm supervisor, institutional, 305, 471 

Father of Indiana Public Schools, 266 

Federal aid to roads, 398 

Federal courts, 497 

Feeble-minded, care of, 321-326 

Fees, auditor’s, 119 
Justice of peace, 40 
Recorder’s, 108, 109, 113 

Felony, 335, 341, 347 

Fences, 11 

Ferdinand State Forest, 401 

Filing mortgages, 113 

Filtration plant, city, 202 

Finance board, township, 23 
Department, city, 206 

Finances, state, 280-281 

Financial institutions, 469 
Department of, 468, 469 

Fines, 42, 279, 284 

Firearms, permit, 192, 193 


Fire department, 206, 219-223 
Chief, 215, 220, 224 
Marshal, state, 361, 429 
Towers, 417, 418 


First reading of bill, 436 

Fish and Game, Division, 392, 400 
Fish hatcheries, 400-403 

Fishing license, 159 

Floods, 417, 496 

Food and Drugs, Bureau, 354, 356 
Forbidden powers, 484 


Fordham, Elias, 264 
Forest fires, 417 


Forests, state, 401, 414-418 
Forestry, Division, 415-418 
Forfeitures, 279, 284 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, 377 

Harrison, 261 

Sackville, 258 

Wayne, 323, 331 

State School, 322-326 

4-H Clubs, 60, 64, 65 
Franchises, 206 
Fraudulent securities, 378, 379 
French and Indian War, 249 
French in Indiana, 249 
Functions of government, 286 
Funds, Bank Tax, 279 

Common School, 42, 123, 168, 279, 280, 

370 

Congressional School, 370 

County Welfare, 140 

Protection of, 468-470 

Saline, 279 

School, 35 

Surplus Revenue, 279 
Funeral Directors, Board, 381 
Fur traders, 249 


Gage, General, 250 
Game preserves, 403-405, 414 
Wardens, 4038, 405 
Gas, 419-422 
Gasoline Tax Division, 363 
Genealogical records, 377 
Geological formations, 423 
Survey, U. S., 425 
Geology, Division, 421-424 
Gibault, Father, 250 
Gibson, John, 256, 261 
Girls’ School, 192, 339, 340, 342 
Goodrich, James P., 267 
Government, city, 203-244 
County, 47-199 
Indian, 248 
National, 64, 481-502 
State, 246-477 
Township, 3-43 
Governor, 215, 385, 475 
Action on bills, 444, 460, 461 
Duties, 277 
Powers, 275-277 
Governors Commission on Unemploy- 
ment, 140 
Grand Army of the Republic, 297 
Jury, 187, 196, 279 
Greencastle, 342 
Greene County, 358, 410 
Dental Society, 358 
Gross income tax, 268, 370 
Guardianship, 175, 183 
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Habeas corpus, 270, 430 
Hamilton, George Henry, 250 
Hanly, Governor, 385 
Harrison, William Henry, 254, 256, 258, 
259, 261, 297, 414 
County, 259 
Hawk, U. S. S., 377 
Health certificates, 235, 238 
Officer, city, 232-239 
County, 238, 239 
State Board, 232, 472 
State protection, 354-358 
ec ahd Physical Education, Bureau, 
Hearings on bills, 438, 440 
Hendricks, Thomas A., 265 
Henry County, 304 
High school equivalency, 372 
Highway Commission, 398, 400 
Department, 349 
Map, 467 
Rights, 426, 427 
History of Indiana, 247-268 
Hospitals, Coleman, William H., 314 
County, 133 
For insane, 327-333 - 
For insane criminals, 348 
Robert W. Long, 313, 314 
James Whitcomb Riley, 312, 313 
House of Refuge, 336 
Representatives, state, 272-275, 277 
U. S., 481, 482 
Hovey, A. P., 267 
Hung jury, 189 
Hunting license, 159 
Huron Indians, 248 


Illinois County, 250 
Immigration, 499 
Immunization, 238 
Impeachment, 277, 387, 482, 486 
Improvements, assessed, 99, 100, 101 
Income taxes, 268, 490 
Incorporated towns, 205 
Independent act, 431, 432 
Indeterminate sentence, 349, 350 
Indian cessions, 259-261, 427 
Government, 248 
Treaties, 259 
Tribes, 257 
Troubles, 256 
Indiana (See also State.) 
Appellate Court Reports, 466, 467 
Boys’ School, 334, 336-339 
College, 370 
Day, 264 
Dunes State Park, 409, 410, 411 
Girls’ School, 339, 340 
History Bulletin, 373 
Hospital for insane criminals, 348 
Oil and Gas News, 423 
Reform School for Boys, 336 
Reformatory, 338, 345-347, 350, 351 
Act, 350 
Institution for Women and ‘Girls, 
337, 341, 347 
Reports, 466 
School for Blind, 309-311 
Deaf, 307-309 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 
290-295 
State Farm, 342-344, 352 
State Library, 378, 377 
State Parks, 398 


State Prison, 347-349, 350, 351 
North, 347 
South, 341, 347 
State Teachers College, 370 
Statehood, 262-268 
Territory, 254-261 
Division, 259 
University, 370 
Hospitals, 3138, 314 
Woman’s Prison, 340-342, 350 
Indianapolis, 264, 309, 314, 328, 339, 377 
Indictment, 196 
Industrial Board, 318, 364, 365, 366, 429 
Inheritance tax, 87, 101 
Inquest, 168, 173 
Insane, care of, 280, 326-333 
Criminals, 348 
Insects, 65, 388-392 


Inspection and Supervision of Public 
Offices, Department, 385 
Inspection, Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 369-371 
Inspector, election, 153 
Institutes, teachers’, 47 
Institutions for antisocial, 334-353 
Blind, 280, 309-311 
Deaf and dumb, 280, 307-309 
Feeble-minded, 321-326 
Insane, 280, 327-333, 348 
Manufactures, 472 
Instruction unit, 372 
Insurance department, 429 
Intangibles tax, 49, 87, 268, 370, 476 
Interest rates, 470 
Introduction of bill, 434, 435 
Iroquois, 248 
Izaak Walton League, 405 


JA elbys aks 
County, 163, 217 
For fines, 42 
Imprisonment, 216 
Janitor, school, 35 
Jasonville, 410 
Jasper-Pulaski Game Preserve, 403, 408, 
414 
Jesuits, 248 
Jefferson County, 411, 413 
Jeffersonville, 256, 341, 347 
Jennings County, 409 
Judge, city, 242 
Circuit, 18, 101, 125, 140, 175, 180, 233, 
278, 305, 313, 326 
County (See Circuit judge.) 
Criminal (See Circuit judge.) 
Election, 153 
Probate (See Circuit judge.) 
Supreme Court, 278 
Territorial, 252, 254 
Judicial county, 175-199 
Department, city, 242 
State, 278, 279 
U. S., 486, 497 
Judicial districts, 278 
Junk dealers’ license, 158 
Juries, 187 
Juror commissioners, 187 
Jurors, list of, 188 
Jury box, 187, 188 
Grand, 187, 196, 279 
Justice of peace, 41 
Petit, 196 
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Justice, Department, 496 
Of the peace, 40-43, 58, 173, 278 
Juvenile court, 190-195 


Kankakee Game Preserve, 405 
Knightstown, 290, 326 
Knox, 409 

County, 254, 259, 3038, 304 


Labor, U. S. Department, 366, 496 
Lafayette, 261, 296 
Lake County, 303 
Land grants, state, 279 
Land Surveyors, Board of Registration, 
3881 
Lanier, James F. D., 413 
LaPorte, 405 
Law, department, city, 206 
Law-enforcing officers, 215 
Law-making bodies, 215 
Lawrence County, 410 
Lawrenceburg, 256 
Laws, Legislative procedure, 431-462 
Making, U. S., 482 
Need of, 334 
Preparation of, 429, 432-434 
Resisting, 462 
Unconstitutional, 428, 429 
Leases, 112 
Legal notices, 22, 37, 119, 165, 167, 168, 
226 
Legislative bills, printing, 440, 442, 467 
Bureau, 436 
Council, 254 
Department, state, 272-275 
U. S., 481-484, 497 
Legislature, city, 203 
National, 215 
State, 215 
Territorial, 252, 254, 258, 259 
LeJerome, Father, 248 
Leslie, Harry G., 267 
Letters of administration, 182 
Guardianship, 183, 186 
Letting contracts, 22 
Libraries, county, 133 
Library. Indiana State, 373, 377 
Licenses, 366, 377 
Attendance officer, 58 
Chiropractors’, 158 
City, 208 
Dentists’, 158, 366 
Doctors’, 158, 366 
Drivers’, 81, 214 
Ex-soldiers’, 121, 122 
Fishing, 159 
Hunting, 159 
Junk dealers’, 158 
Marriage, 156, 157, 158 
Nurses’ 158 
Opticians’ 158, 366 
Poultry dealers’, 158 
Teachers’, 49-51 
Truck, 207 
Liens, 112, 115 
Lieutenant-governor, 275-277 
Light plant, city, 224 
Lincoln City, 411 
Lincoln State Park, 401, 410, 413 
Liquor dealers’ tax, 49 
Livestock Sanitary Board, 472 
Lobbyists, 480, 431 
Local Health Administration, Bureau, 
354 


Logansport State Hospital, 330, 331 
Long, Robert W., Hospital, 313, 314 
Longcliff, 331 

Lots, town, 111, 114 

Lotteries, 284 


Lusk, John, 406 
Salmon, 405 


Machine ballot, 154 


Madison, 411, 413 
County, 303, 410 
State Hospital, 329, 331 


Magna Charta, 474 

Mail, 498 

Marion County, 3038, 328, 352 
Marquette, Father, 248 


Marriage, contracts, 113 
License, 156, 157, 158 
Records, 234 
Marriages, 157, 242 
Marshal, town, 215 
Marshall, 405, 411 
Thomas R., 267 
Martin County, 417 
Massachusetts’ claim, 252 
Maternal and Child Welfare, Bureau, 
354, 358 

Mayor, 206, 215, 220, 224, 232, 240-241, 
242 

Mayor’s court, 58 

McCormick’s Creek State Park, 409, 410, 
411 

McCray, Governor, 359 

McNutt, Paul V., 268 

Medical Registration and Examination, 

Board, 382 

Medical societies, county, 238 

Memorandum of taxes, 83 

Memorials, 4138, 414 

Mental unfortunates, 321-333 

Mechanic’s lien, 115 

Meridian lines, 72-74, 104, 107 

Merom, 249 

Metes and bounds, 74 

Michigan City, 347, 377 

Misdemeanors, 335, 341, 342 

Militia, 282, 375-377 

Milk Control Board, 429 

Mills, Caleb, 266 

Mines, sealing, 422, 424 

Mints, 498 

Mistrial, 197 

Mitchell, 410 

Money, coinage, 498 

Monopoly prices, 393-395 

Monuments, 413, 414 

Mortgages, 104-106 
Assignment, 116 
Exemption, 86, 123, 124 


Satisfaction, 117 <a 


Morton, Governor, 266 

Motions regarding concurrence, 456 
To amend bills, 451 

Mounds State Park, 410. 

Municipal corporations, 282 

Muscatatuck Colony, 323-326 
State Park, 409 

Museum, state, 424 


Nancy Hanks Memorial, 413 
Nashville, 406 


i 
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National fish hatchery, 400 
Forests, 415, 417 
Government, 64, 481-502 

Effects, 496-501 
Guard, 282, 375-377 
Legislature, 215, 481-484 
Problems, 417, 496, 497 
Resources Board, 415 
Social Security Act, 139 


Natural resources, conservation, 415-425 
Naturalization papers, 159 

Naval militia, 377 

Navy, 496 

Newcastle, 304 

Noblesville, 264 


Non-residents, notice to, 190, 191 
North Madison, 331 
Vernon, 323, 409 


Northwest Territory, 19, 72, 102, 252 
Claims, 253 
Division, 254 
Map, 255 
Notice of delinquencies, 86 
Tax sales, 86 
To heirs, 185 
To non-residents, 190, 191 
To taxpayers, 8, 9, 85, 228, 229 
ented legal, 22, 37, 119, 165, 167, 168, 


Nurses, Board of Examination and Reg- 
istration, 381 


Nurses’ license, 158 


Oath of office, 283 
Officials authorized by constitution, 287 
Oil, 421-423 
Inspection, Division, 363 
Old folks’ home, 129 
One of the People, 266 
Opinions by attorney general, 429 
Opticians’ license, 158, 366 
Optometry, Board of Registration and 
Examination, 382 
Ordinance of 1787, 19, 72, 252, 370 
Orleans, 259 
Orphans’ home, county, 128 
Orphans of veterans, 289-295 
Outdoor Indiana, 398, 405, 467 
Owen County, 410 
Robert Dale, 266, 370 


Pardons, 349 
Parent-Teachers, 58 
Park, Benjamin, 259 
Board, city, 224 
Parke County, 405, 411 
Parks, Lands, and Waters, Division, 398 
Parks, Riverside, 400 
State, 399, 400, 401, 405-412 
Parole agents, 341 
Sections, 351 
System, 340, 341, 350-353 
Parties, political, 511 
Partnerships, 159 
Passports, 159, 500 
Penal farm, 163, 342-344 
Pendleton, 346 
Penitentiary, 163 
Pensions, firemen’s, 220-223 
Military, 377 
Policemen’s, 220 


Permit to carry firearms, 192, 193 
To obstruct street, 203, 204 


Perry County, 259, 285 
Personal property, 81 


Assessment, 14-18, 97 
Taxes, 82 


Pests, 65, 388-392 

Petit jury, 187, 196 

Pharmacy, Board, 382 

Phraseology of Bills, Committee, 440 
Physical unfortunates, 298-315 
Pigeon Roost Memorial, 413 
Plainfield, 334, 336, 338 

Plat books, 111 


Pleading guilty, 197 
Pledge to flag, 198 
Podiatry Examiners, Board, 382 
Point Coupee, 249 
Pokagon State Park, 400, 410, 411 
Police, chief, 215, 220, 224 
City, 163, 242 
Commissioners, Board, 215 
Department, 206, 210-218 
Pensions, 220 
Police reports, 216-218 
State, 359, 360 
Political career, 505 
Corporations, 282 
Poll tax, 81 
Pollution of streams, 356 
Poor relief claims, 6, 7 
Porter County, 410 
Posey, Thomas, 261, 262 
Postal department, 498 
Post-mortem, 169 
Poultry dealers’ license, 158 
Power of attorney, 111, 112, 113 
Powers forbidden, 484 
Of president, 485 
Precedents, 428 
President, 215, 484, 485 
Election of, 489 
Preterritorial days, 247-251 
Printing, state, 466 
Prisoners, 163 
Private forests, 418, 419 
Schools, 370 
Probate court, 179-186 
Docket, 175, 176, 177 
Probation officers, 192, 326 
Proclamation of bills, 461 
Proclamation of 1763, 250 
Professional Quacks and Sharpers, 380- 
383 
Prohibition amendment, 491 
Repeal, 492 
Proof of will, 183 
Property, state, 284 
Prophet, The, 261, 297 
Proposal for deposit, 23 
Prosecuting attorney, 87, 196, 278 
Protection against criminals, 334-353 
Dishonest officials, 384-387 
Disorders, 375-377 
Fraudulent securities, 378, 379 
Monopoly prices, 393-395 
Pests, 388-392 
Professional quacks and sharpers, 380- 
383 
Public Counsellor, 393-395 
Public debts, 281, 282 
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Public Health, Department, 206 
Nursing, Bureau, 354, 358 
Printing, Board, 466 
Safety, Board, 206, 224 
Service Commission, 363, 393, 429 
Square, 134 
Utilities, 206 
Welfare Act, 139 
County Department, 347, 352 
State Board, 352 
State Department, 294, 350 
Works, Department, 206 
Punishment, purposes, 335 
Purchase order for poor relief, 4, 5 
Purchasing Bureau, Central, 472 
Purdue University, 61, 63, 64, 66, 370, 
388, 392, 400, 415, 472 
Putnamville, 342 


Quacks, 380-383 
Quarantine, 232 
Quartermaster general, 282 


Railroad crossings, 363, 364 
Ralston, Alexander, 264 
Ralston, Samuel J., 267 
Randolph County, 259 
Range lines, 104, 107 
Ray, James M., 310 
Real estate, 81 
Assessments, 97, 98 
Receivership, 175 
Recorder, county, 102-117, 277 
Records, war, 377 
Red Cross, 58 
Reform School for Boys, 336 
Girls, 342 
Reformatory Act, 350 
Indiana, 194, 338, 345-347, 401 
Institution for Women and Girls, 337 
Refuges, waterfowl, 404 
Registration and Examination of Op- 
tometry, Board, 382 
For Architects, Board, 381 
Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors, Board, 381 
Rehabilitation, vocational, 316-320 
Release from insane asylum, 178 
Releases, 113, 117 
Relief, Division of State, 372 
Reporter, court, 189 
Reports, teachers’, 49 
Representation, 474 
Representatives, 462, 463, 474, 475 
Powers and duties, 272-275 
Resisting laws, 462 
Revenues from sales, state, 280 
Rhode Island’s claim, 252 
Richmond, 331 
State Hospital, 329-331 
Rights, Indiana respects, 426-465 
Riley Hospital, 159, 194, 195, 312, 313 
Riverside Park, 400 
State Hatchery, 400 
Road viewers, 132, 133 
Roads, 68-72, 132, 133, 396-400 
Rochester, 400 
Rockville, 301 
Round Lake, 326 
Rules of safety, 30, 359 


Safety instruction, 361 
Safety, rules of, 30, 359 
State care of, 359-367 


Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
WA bea 
St. Clair County, 259 
Governor, 254 
St. Joseph County, 303 
River, 248 
Salaries, justice of the peace, 40 
Teachers’, 26, 29, 34 
Sale, court, 165 
Sales tax, 123 
Saline Fund, 279 
Sanatorium, state, 298-304 
Sanitary district, 134 
Engineering, Bureau, 354-356 
Satisfaction of mortgage, 117 
Saving clause, 434 
Seales State Forest, 401 
Schedule of action on bills, 459 
School board, city, 35, 48, 248 
County, 35 
Bus drivers, 29 
City, 243-244 
County, 47-67 
Superintendent, 47-54 
Directory, 371, 372 
Funds, 20, 35, 42, 123, 168, 279, 280, 
370 
Janitor, 35 
System, diagram, 53 
Township, 21 
Transfers, 35 
Schools, 24-38 
Consolidated, 29, 52 
Denominational, 370 
For blind, 309-311 
For deaf, 307-309 
For feeble-minded, 331 
Private, 370 
State, 370 
Scott County, 413 
Seal, state, 283 
Town, 208, 225 
Second reading of bills, 440 
Secretary of state, 277, 442, 444, 461, 
462 
Section division, 75 
Sections, 104, 107 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
378 
Securities Commission, 378 
Senate, state, 277 
Powers and duties, 272-275 
United States, 481, 482 
Senators, state, 462, 464, 475 
United States, 475 
Election, 490 
Shakamak State Park, 410 
Sheep-killing dogs, 12 
Sheriff, 132, 161-167, 168, 173, 178, 189, 
190, 194, 215, 277 
Sixteenth section, 20, 123, 252, 370 
Slavery, 254, 489 
Small, John, 254 
Social Contract, 247 
Social Security Act, 139 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 377 
Orphans’ Home, 290-295, 326 
Exemption, 122, 123 
Home, 296-298, 306 
Solitary confinement, 349 
Special taxes, 87 
Spencer, 410 
County, 285, 411 
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Spring Mill State Park, 407, 408, 410 
Starke County, 409 


State (See also Indiana.) 

Adjutant, 282 

Attendance officer, 58 

Auditor, 277, 385 

Banks, 281, 282 

Board of Accounts, 101, 134 
Agriculture, 63 
Health, 232, 304, 354 
Review, 18, 85, 97, 101, 123, 125, 

136, 280, 477 

Boundaries, 283 

Commissions, 283 

Constitution, 262, 265-268, 269-285 

Department of Public Instruction, 48 

Farm, 342-344 

Fire marshal, 429 

Forests, 414-418 

Government, 245-477 
Diagram of, 288 

Highway Department, 349 

Hospitals for insane, 328-333 

Institutions, 280 
Map, 293 

Legislature, 215 

Library, 373, 377 

Licenses, 158 

Museum, 424 

New, 487 

Police, 359, 360 

Property, 284 

Roads, 360 

Sanatorium, 298-304 

School for blind, 309-311 

School for feeble-minded, 322-326 

Seal, 283 

Secretary, 277 

Soldiers’ Home, 121, 122, 296-298, 306 

Superintendent of public instruction, 
63, 280, 370 

Tax board, 18, 37, 85, 97, 101, 123, 125, 
136, 138, 2380, 477 

Treasurer, 42, 277 

Use, 472 


Statement, auditor’s, 120 

States, protection to, 487 
Relation of, 486 

States’ rights, 495 

Steuben County, 410 

Stout Field, 377 

Street commissioners, 215 

Subpoena, 165 

Suffrage, 271 

Sullivan County, 410 

Summons, 165, 166 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 63, 


280, 370 
Schools, county, 35, 57, 47-54 
Supervision of State Institutions, Divi- 
sion, 294, 306, 307 
Support docket, 175 
Supreme Court reporter, 466, 467 
State, 197, 267, 278, 383, 428, 429, 462, 
475 
United States, 197, 462, 497 
Survey lines, 72-74 
Surveyor, county, 68-79, 224, 277 
Surveys, 72-74, 103, 104, 107, 252 
Suspended sentence, 192 


Tariff, 494, 498, 499 
Tax bills, 474 
Boards, county, 18, 85, 101, 123, 125, 
136, 230, 477 
State, 18, 37, 85, 97, 101, 123, 125, 
136, 188, 230, 476, 477 
Books, county, 118 
Commissioners, State Board, 97, 475 
Deed, 128, 125-127 
Exemptions, 123, 124 
Levies, city, 228, 229, 230 
Township, 8, 9 
Memorandum, 83 
Rate, county, 118 
Township, 18 
Receipt, 83, 84 
Sales, 86, 123 
Title, 123, 125-127 
Warrants, 37 


Taxation, constitutional provisions, 280- 
281 


Taxes, bank, 87-90 
Corporation, 87, 280 
Delinquent, 196 
Distribution, 49 
Dog, 13, 196 
Gross income, 268, 490 
Inheritance, 87, 101 
Intangibles, 49, 87, 268 
Liquor dealers’, 49 
On improvements, 83 
Payment, 81, 82 
Special, 87 
Tobacco manufacturers’, 49 

Teachers’ colleges, 370 
Contract, 27, 28 
Institutes, 47 
License, 49-51 
Reports, 52 
Salaries, 26, 29, 34 

Tecumseh, 261, 297 

Ten O’Clock Line, 261 

Term of office, U. S., 491 

Territorial days, 252-261 

Territories, new, 487 

Textbooks, 48, 368, 369 

Third reading of bills, 441, 442 

Tippecanoe, Battle, 261 
Battleground, 284, 413 
County, 3038, 413 

Title, tax, 123, 125-127 

Titles of bills, 442 

Tourist guide, 399 

Town clerk, 225 
Lots, 111, 114 
Marshal, 215 
Treasurer, 225 

Towns, incorporated, 205 

Township assessor, 18, 125 
Ballot, 150 
Boundaries, 134 
Civil, 20 
Congressional, 18 
Government, 3-43 
School, 21 
Trustee, 3-39, 41, 49, 58, 97, 125, 196, 

215, 2438, 300 

Traders, 249 

Traffic sergeant, 213-215 

Transfer of real estate, 109 

Transfers, school, 35 

Transporting children, 29-34 

Treason, 486 
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Treasurer, city, 225, 230 
County, 18, 42, 64, 80-95, 118, 125, 130, 
132, 168, 225, 230, 277 
State, 42, 277 
Town, 225 
Treaties, Indian, 259 
Trials, 163, 165, 187-190, 194, 197, 198 
Tribunals of conciliation, 279 
Tri-Lakes State Hatchery, 400 
Truck license, 207 
True bill, 196 
Trustee of estate, 186 
Of institutions, 290, 306, 307, 351 
Town, 206, 215 
Township, 3-39, 41, 49, 58, 97, 125, 196, 
215, 243, 300 
Trusteeship, 175 
Tuberculosis, 300-304 
Turkey Run State Park, 405, 406, 409, 
411 


Unconstitutional laws, 428, 429 
Underwood, 413. 
Unemployment, Governor’s Commission, 
140 
Unfortunates, care, 289-333 
Union, admission, 262, 264 
United States Army, 376 
Department of Agriculture, 61, 63, 64, 
65 
Government, 64, 481-502 
Utilities, public, 206 


Vanderburg County, 303 
Henry, 254 
Venue, change of, 178, 197 
Verdicts, 178, 189 
Coroner’s, 169 
Justice of peace, 175 
Veterans, care of, 296-298 
Veterinarian, state, 472 
Veto, governor’s, 444, 460 
Vevay, 256 


Vice-president, 482, 484, 485 
Election of, 489 
Village for Epileptics, 304-306 
Vincennes, 249, 250, 254, 256, 258, 259 
Tract, 259 
Virginia’s claim, 250, 252 
Vital statistics, Bureau, 354 
Vocational rehabilitation, 316-320 
Voice in taxation, 474-477 


Voting, 149-155, 475 
Equipment, 135 
On bills, 442 
Places, 135 


Wabash, 377 
Wabash and Erie Canal, 281 
River, 249, 259, 261 
Wallace, David, 267 
War of 1812, 261 
Records, 877 
Wards, city, 205 
Warrants, tax, 37 
Waterfowl refuges, 404 
Waterworks, city, 202, 224 
Wawasee State Hatchery, 400 
Wayne County, 259, 303 
Weather Bureau, 500 
Weights and Measures, Bureau, 354, 356 
Welfare, Department of Public, County, 
139-147 
Whitcomb, Governor, 266 
White River, 249, 259, 264 
Widows of veterans, care of, 296-298 
Wills, 109, 175, 180 
Proof of, 183 
Witness box, 189 
Witnesses, 188 
Woman suffrage amendment, 491 
Woman’s Prison, 194, 340-342, 350, 352 
Women’s Relief Corps, 297 
Woodmere, 328 
Works, board of, 224 
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